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BABYLONIAN AND ASSYRIAN LIBRARIES. 


THE valley of the Euphrates was the seat of a very early 
civilization, and the birth-place of many of the arts and 
sciences known to the classical nations of antiquity. Baby- 
lonia was inhabited at an early period by a race of people 
entirely different from the Semitic population known in 
historic times. This people had an abundant literature; and 
they were the inventors of a system of writing which was at 
first hieroglyphic, but gradually changed into what is called 
the cuneiform or arrow-headed character. This character had 
its origin from the practice of writing on clay tablets, each 
line of the figures being separately pressed into the clay with 
a square instrument, which, going deeper into the tablet at 
one end than at the other, produced the Y, or arrow-head, 
shape of the lines. Specimens of this writing are preserved 
in various stages, from the simple form like [) to the 
decided cuneiform YY. The cuneiform characters were 
written from left to right; and the shape of the clay tablets 
used for this purpose was like that of rather flat pincushions. 
Where the writing is divided into two or more columns, the 
order of the columns is from left to right on the obverse, but 
from right to left on the reverse. Of the people who invented 
this system of writing very little is known with certainty ; 
and even their name is a matter of doubt. In the early 
Semitic period we find Babylonia inhabited by two races who 
were called the EY] \- ~] <] Sumiri or *~ <J- rE Kassi, 
and the Ly rf] °¢;-= Akkadi. The Sumiri or Kassi 
were a foreign tribe called by the Babylonians >> y-| JEY 
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lisan-kalbi, or the dog-tongued, probably in ailusion to their 
strange language. They were most prob: ably a branch of the 
tribes c: alled Cossaii, Cussii, and Cissii, by Classical writers. 
These tribes lived to the east of Babylonia; and their dominion 
in that country is probably alluded to in the Book of Genesis, 
x, 8-12. As the Sumiri appear to have been foreigners, 
it is natural to suppose that the other tribe, the Ak kadi, 
represents the original inhabitants of Babylonia; and we find 
that in early inscriptions the country is called CE TI YQ 
cE ey YY hingi-akkad and ~ = y (EY mat-akkad, 
a ‘ a 

“the country of Akkad.” 

The language of the Akkadi, who originally used the 
cuneiform signs, was different from any “known to have 
existed in the country in historic times As a rule those 
particles (prepositions) which, with us, pre cede the words 


they govern, followed them in the Akkad. Thus, eliyy 
is a house, and lEY means to; but “ to the house” is written 
EVyVY Y EY ; and, as Cl] means like, ely! rah) is used 
for “ik ea house.” Plurals and emphatic -—" were often 
expressed by doubling the root form. Thus, < is the sign 
for a country, but *<‘ XX is used for the ee and re | 
is used for the Assyrian verb alik, to go or walk, while 
rn) | EY was ev quiv uent to the stronger form tallik. In the 
verbs the root remains unaltered, and is doubled or has pre- 
fixes to denote the various forms. Another peculiarity is 
that, when a word consisted of two characters, any other 
word indicating a part or quality of it might be inserted 
between the two characters. Thus, =] =lT! being a ship, 
and <!- being the character for front, the prow of a ship is 
expressed by EY <Y> STi); and, = <TE=y being the word 
for back, | oS *s =TT! is the stern of a ship. Again, 7 
being the sign for not, and = >» being straight, pure, 


right, or good, | »f- (i= is “not pure” (spoken of 


water). These and similar peculiarities in its structure, 
mark the Akkad as decidedly different from any Semitic 
tongue. 

The earliest cuneiform texts are written in the Akkad 
language, and well exhibit the peculiarities of its vocabulary 


1 Lisan-kalbu is only the Semitic translation; how the Akkad people pro- 
nounced the words, when they gave this name to the Sumir, is quite unknown. 
? Herod. iii. 91, v.49; Strabo xi. p. 744; Diod. xvii. 111; Pliny vi. 27, s. 31. 
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and grammar. Probably the most ancient inscriptions are 
those printed in Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia, the 
title of the cuneiform publications of the British Museum, 


(hereafter referred to in this article as C.L.). The first inscrip- 


° ° ° — 
tion in the book is as follows: +} >] yy Serre e777. 


_— > mt} 
prc] CE) EY Ere EM —) Exes CE) sag FE YY, 
“Urukh king of Ur, who Bit-Nannur built.”. The king whose 
name is doubtfully read as Urukh is the earliest known 
monarch of the country ; the city of Ur (now Mugheir) was 
his capital; and Nannur was the ancient name of the Moon 
God. This inscription, and many similar ones of Urukh and 
his successors, were stamped on bricks used in erecting the 
various temples of Babylonia. But the bulk of the Akkad 
literature consists of a large number of inscriptions, chiefly 
mythological, which were originally preserved in the libraries 
of Babylonia, and afterwards copied in Assyria, and accom- 
panied by interlinear translations to explain the Akkad to 
the Assyrians. Their subject matter, as a general rule, con- 
sists of lists of gods, with their various titles and attributes, 
legends of the gods, hymns and prayers to the gods, ac- 
counts of the influence of various evil spirits to whom diseases 
were attributed, and prayers against them. 

The tablets were preserved in collections or libraries, in 
the various temples and palaces of Babylonia, and afterwards 
in Assyria; and it was the custom, from time to time, for 
those in charge of these literary treasures to have fresh 
copies made from the originals. The tablets were numbered 
in different series, according to their places in the libraries ; 
and, for the purpose of identifying the position of each, the 
following plan was adopted. First, every series was named 
from the words or sentence which headed its first tablet: 
thus, the first tablet on evil spirits commenced with 
J--] ex >] <J-Y-) \->», “the evil spirits ;” and each 
tablet of the series had its proper number, followed by this 
extract, as arly] «yyy Bt AAs | <J-Y~! Yo», “16th 
tablet of the evil spirits.” And secondly, a line was drawn at 
the end of the inscription on each tablet, and the first line of 
the tablet next in the series was written after it. Each new 
paragraph in these early Akkad texts was headed by the sign 
J), which was equivalent to the Assyrian <\-l-1! SE. 
Heb. THW, signifying the lips or speech, and indicates that 
the paragraphs were to be chanted or spoken; but in trans- 
lating from the Akkad the Assyrians always passed this 
character over, probably deeming it to be unnecessary. Each 
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paragraph was followed by the word rl] rl! Ey, 
which was equivalent to the Assyrian \y Yy EY =f aiman, or 
y Ey of 9h Af amanu, and our Amen. It is probable that 
these chants and legends were in existence in the country 
long before they were committed to writing. Among the 
hymns may be noticed the following address to the Sun :'— 
O Shamas, in the expanse of heaven thou shinest; 
And the bright locks of heaven thou openest ; 
The gate of heaven thou openest. 
O Shamas, to the world, thy face thou directest ; 
O Shamas. with the brightness of heaven the earth thou 
coverest. 
The rest of this legend is too imperfect to translate. The 
following is from a hymn to the Fire God ?— 
God of Fire, with thy bright fire, 
In the house of darkness, light thou establishest ; 
Another name, Nabu, gloriously thou establishest 
Of iron and lead the melter art thou; 
Of gold and silver the purifier art thou; 
The tabbu of Ninkasi® art thou; 
To the wicked in the night the causer of trembling art 
thou; 
The works of the man, the child of his God, do thou 
purify ; 
Like the heaven, do thou brighten [them] ; 
Like the earth do thou purify [them]; 
Like the midst of heaven do thou make [them] shine. 
From an address to a Goddess we have the following :— 
The powerful rebel bows, like a single reed. 
My will I am not taking, myself I am not honouring ; 
Like a flower, day and night I am fading; 
I thy servant cling to thee. 
The tablet, from which this is an extract is valuable as giving 
two clear instances of the permansive form of verbs, first 
pointed out by Dr. Hincks.t It is a grave defect in the 
French school of cuneiform enquiry that its leading men 
ignore the existence of this verbal form. The two examples 
in this tablet are the verbs in the second line of this extract ; 


1 British Museum, No. K, 3343. 2 British Museum, No. K, 44. 


3 This expression, >] P=] real | =T! ag >=] on in 
Akkad and “a >] YY = 4A I in Semitic, is obscure. The sign YY 
means “ the same.” The whole may mean “ the emanation of Nin-kasi ;” Ninkasi 
appears to be a goddess. 

* Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. II, Part 2, p. 481. 
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the first being Ss rly YEN in the Akkad and 14} > >=lY! JEY 
in the A — un, and the second »& <7 y- a py tas 
and 1y4 aay ae LE! in Assyrian. Both are preceded by nega- 
tives, 

Many of the legends of the Gods are curious ; but they are 
all fragmentary. One of them! describes the symptoms of a 
man who was suffering from scme illness, and represents the 
god Maruduk as unable to cure it, and going to the god Hea, 
his father, for advice. Hea tells Maruduk how, by purifying 
some water, and applying it to the patient, he can effect the 
cure. Many tablets relate to the demonology. Several classes 
of spirits, both good and evil, are specified on them; but the 
evil certainly predominate. There are the y falls =| 

Asakku who were concerned with the head, the = Ve Ye 

Vadukku with the neck and shoulders, the Vy YEN YEVY ib ea 
with the breast, the yy | eS Lhimmu with the inside 
of the body, the ry EN eye Gallu with the hand, the 
~\<Js =) “vy Simtaru with the life. So numerous were 
the supernatural beings that one tablet gives 50 great gods 
of heaven and earth, 7 magnilicent gods, 300 spirits of the 
heavens, and 600 spirits of the earth. A good specimen of 
an invocation against evil spirits is printed in C.L, Vol. II, 
pp- 17 and 18. The paragraph on p. 17, lines 30 to 34, prays 
tor deliverance from the supposed operation of some of these 
beings. It runs thus: “From the maker of evil, from the 
robber, from an evil face, from an evil eye, from an evil 
mouth, from an evil tongue, from evil lips, from an evil death, 
may heaven preserve, may earth preserve.” Real historical 
matter is very scarce in these early tablets; but we have 
part of an inscription of one early Baby lonian king, with an 
Assyrian translation. 

Such is the character of the earliest literary collections of 
Babylonia; and the Akkad language, in which they were 
written, probably continued in use in that country down to 
the close of the sixteenth century B.C., and, for some official 
documents, even to a much later period. At some time 
anterior to the nineteenth century B.C. the valley of the 
Kuphrates was conquered by a Semitic race. Of the origin 
of this race we at present know nothing; it is possible they 
may have been the same as the Sumiri or ’ Kassi, at one time 
the leading tribe in Babylonia. The passage in C.L, Vol. LI, 


1 British Museum, No. K, 2862. 
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p- 65, 1. 8—12, relates how this people, having on one 
occasion revolted, slew the King of Babylonia, and placed 
another man on the throne. The Semitic conquerors, who- 
ever they were, gradually imposed their own language 
on the country; but, on the other hand, they borrowed 
the system of writing in use there. From the time of the 
Semitic conquest the decline of the Akkad language began, 
and a period of mixed texts (part Akkad and part Semitic), 
commenced. It is rarely that we find a text of any 
length purely Semitic. It was usual at all times to use 
the Akkad for the following words: 1. Names and titles 
of gods. These are very seldom written in Semitic; 
and hence their pronunciation is very uncertain. The 
gods Assur and Nabu are those oftenest written in 
Semitic. 2, Names of material substances generally, such 
as woods, metals, stones; but in these cases the Assyrian 
side or column on bilingual (Akkad and Semitic) tablets 
often gives the Semitic name. 38. Names of trees, plants, 
and animals. Speaking generally, indeed, it may be said 
that after the rise of the Semitic power nouns were written 
in Akkad,' and verbs in Semitic; but there are occasional 
exceptions to both these rules. 

To the period following the Semitic conquest some of the 
larger literary works of the ancient Babylonians belong. 
First among these comes the great work on astronomy and 
astrology, a branch of ancient learning for which the Chal- 
deans have always been famous. This work covered at least 
seventy tablets. Beginning with the supposed influences of 
the appearance and motions of the moon, it proceeds to 
eclipses, and then gives the portents from the various posi- 
tions and appearances of the sun; these are followed by 
accounts of cloud, rain, wind, &c.; and the work ends with 
the motions of the planets. Most of the positions and 
appearances are supposed to shadow forth future events; 
and on each tablet there are generally about 100 predictions. 
The following are some of them: “When on the 14th day 
of the month, the Moon and Sun with each other [i.e at the 
same time] are seen, the face shall be right, the heart of the 
country shall be good, the Gods of Akkad [Babylonia] to 
give blessings shall incline, joy shall be in the hearts 
of the people, the heart of the king shall be right, and 
the cattle of Akkad in the desert in safety shall lie down.” 
The next is a weather prediction, “ When the aspect of 
the moon is very cloudy, great floods shall come.” Notes 


? Foreign names are almost always written phonetically. 
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are sometimes added by way of explanation. Thus, after 
the mention of some of the names of Jupiter, we are told: 
“The star of Maruduk [Jupiter] at its rising [is called] the 
star Dunpauddu; when it reaches 5 kaspu,! the star Sakmisa ; 
when it is in the middle of heaven [southing] the star Nibiru.” 
There are rules for calculating eclipses ; but, as they depend 
on the appearance of the moon, they are of no value. Most 
of the predictions from the heavens relate to the fortunes of 
kings and countries. This astrological work could not have 
been composed later than the 16th century B.c., and may be 
much older; for, although it contains numerous geographical 
notices, it has not a single reference to Assyria. ‘The king- 
doms of Akkad (Babylonia), Gutium (the Goim), Subarti,? 
Anduan, Nituk or Asmun (on the Persian Gulf), Martu 
(Syria), and the Khatti (Hittites), and Elam (Susiana) are 
all mentioned; but Assyria probably had not yet risen to the 
rank of a kingdom. ‘The geographical notices scattered 
through the work are one oi its most interesting features. 
Many of the principal towns of Babylonia are mentioned; 
and predictions respecting them are given. 

There was a companion work, comprising more than 100 
tablets, which gave a large number of portents from terres- 
trial occurrences and objects—irom trees, animals, streams, 
dreams, births both human and animal, and many other 
things. ‘The portents derived from these were not supposed 
to aifect the tate of kings and countries, but related, as a 
rule, to minor matters, such as the life or death of a man or 
his wife, his child, or even his slave. These works on 
omens, celestial and terrestrial, mention in several places the 
name of <tr ~lVQ ><) Sargina, an ancient king of 
Babylonia, who, according to the tablet primted in C. L, 
Vol. Il, p. 65, reigned a littie before the time of Khammurabi. 
The passages in which Sargon is mentioned are not at 
present sufiiciently perfect to enable us to say whether the 
word was used as a proper name, or whether it was the 
title of a race of kings who claimed descent from Sargon. 


1 The Babylonians divided the heavens into 12 parts, and the day likewise. 
ri a ~« ° 
These divisions were called 2 ye kaspu: thus on the equinox tablets the 
formula is, “ The day and night are balancing (i.e. are equal), 6 kaspu the day 
6 kaspu the night.” ‘The position here called ‘ Maruduk reaching 5 kaspu’ probably 
indicates the pusition of Jupiter about a month before it souths at 12 p.m. 

* The countries of Akkad, Elam, Guti, Martu, and Subarti are the only ones 
mentioned on the majority of these tablets. But one tablet gives the additional 
geographical names; and this (No. 22 in the series) is possibly of later date than 
the body of the work. 
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If the word is used as a proper name, it would be probable 
that these works were composed in the reign of Sargon. We 
know that the period of the Babylonian king Sargon was 
considered an important one; for amongst the Babylonian 
treasures which were copied and preserved in the Nineveh 
library was a tablet of his which commenced with the words 
“T am Sargina King of Agani.” Agani was one of the 
principal cities of Babylonia, and was celebrated for a temple 
of the goddess Anunitu. 

Beside the works already mentioned, there was one on the 
Mythology, which consisted of over 110 tablets. It is now 
very much mutilated, and has not yet been thoroughly 
examined. The Babylonian collections also contained many 
minor works: in fact this store of literature was so rich that 
the greater part of the Assyrian writing consists of copies 
from it. The great centre of learning in these early times 
was the city of Ur, famous as the birthplace of Abraham, 
and now represented by the ruins of Mugheir. Ur remained 
the nominal capital of the country until Khammurabi (pro- 
bably in the 16th century B.c.) fixed the seat of government 
at Babylon. 

In the flourishing days of the early Babylonian monarchy, 
Assyria was colonised trom that country; and the earliest 
rulers of Assyria were governors subject to Babylonia. 
Their title was - “<! =! Patesi; and their office included 
the functions of high priest and governor. The seat of 
government was at the city of Assur (now Keleh Shergat) ; 
and the territory reached at least as far north as Nineveh, 
where a temple to one of the goddesses was founded in the 
19th century B.c. Afterwards, under Bilkipkapi, Assyria 
became independent, and the city of Assur became an 
important place. It was the capital of Assyria for about 
1,000 years, and the seat of the first Assyrian library. 
Little, however, is known of this collection, for the extensive 
ruins of the city have never been properly explored; but 
several valuable inscriptions have been found there, ranging 
from B.C. 1850 to B.c. 830.'. It was during this period that 
the translations of the early Akkad works were made. That 
these translations were made in Assyria, and not in Baby- 
lonia, we gather from the fact that, in cases of words which 


1 One of the most beautiful and perfect of these is the inscription on the four 
cylinders of Tiglath Pileser I, cir. B.c. 1120. Translations of this inscription by 
Sir Henry Rawlinson, Mr. Fox Talbot, Dr. Hincks, and Dr. Oppert were published 
by the Royal Asiatic Society in 1857. 
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differ in the two countries, the documents have the Assyrian 
and not the Babylonian forms. Shalmaneser I, king of 
Assyria, B.c. 1300, had founded a city near the junction of 
the Upper Zab with the Tigris, and called it Kalakh. It 
was rebuilt by Assur-nazir-pi al, B.C. 885; and here an impor- 
tant collection of inscriptions was made. The earliest 
tablets from this place belong to the 9th century B.C., and 
include a copy of the great Chaldean work on Astrology. 
Various other copies of this and other works were made from 
ag to time; and our information about the libraries becomes 
by degrees more definite. The keepers of these literary 
treasures bore the title of Eeyyy mae EE! EE ry, Nisu-duppi- 
satri, “man of the written tablets.” The title was originally 
an Akkad one; and the first man known to have borne it 
was a Babylonian named = Ee >>) ><) Amil-anu! who 


lived 1 In the re ign of >) = >] lI =I! Emuq-sin, king 
of Babylonia, about 1,000 years before the date of the libra- 
rians of Kalakh and Nineveh. The signet cylinder of Amil-anu 
has the following inscription : “ Emuq-sin the powerful hero, 
the king of Ur, king of the four regions, Amil-anu the tablet 
keeper, son of Gantu, his servant.” The principal part of the 
Kalakh (Nimrod) collection, was written a enaer the care of a 
librarian named ] >] Pt > “7 en ~WlQ -<] 
Nabu-zuqub-gina, who had charge of the po from the 
6th year of Sargon, B.C. 716, to the 22nd year of Sennacherib, 
B.C. 684. Many of ‘the tablets written under his direction are 
interesting not only from their contents, but from the fact 
that they are dated with the name of the yearly eponym, the 
regnal year of the king, and the month and day when they 
were written. These dates are valuable for comparison with 
the Assyrian Canon of Eponymes. Translations of all the 
dates referring to the reign of Sargou, B.c. 722—705, were 
given in the Zeitschrift fir Aegyptische Sprache und Alter- 
thumskunde, in July, 1869; but the Sennacherib dates have not 
yet been published. 

The first work known to have been executed under 
Nabu-zuqub-gina was a copy of the great Chaldean work 
on astrology, made in B.c. 716, The following is the state- 


1 The sign et is sounded in Semitic as sa, who, nisu, aman; and yy \- TEN 
amilu also meaning a man, this last appears to be the sound in the present name. 
This was most probably the first element in the name of the son of Nebuchadnezzar, 
called Evil-merodach in the Bible and Amil-marudachus by Polyhistor. The cylin- 
der of Amil-anu is printed in C.I., Vol. I, p.3, No. XI. 
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ment at the close of one of these tablets: “When in the 
month of Tasritu [Tisri] and the first day, the sun is! 

. . . Tablet number 36 of the Inu Anu Bil [Astro- 
logical series] written according to the documents and old 
tablets of Babylon; tablet of Nabu-zuqub-gina, son of 
Maruduk-mubagar the librarian, grandson of Gabbu-ilani- 
kamis the great librarian. City of Kalakh, month Sivanu, 
day 2%, eponym Tabu-zilli-zira prefect of Assur, 6th year 
of Sarukin-arku [Sargon] king of Assyria.” By this time, 
there had arisen two versions of the work on astrology, 
one of them omitting a tablet which is found in the other. 
The word =] rE ~)<] =]!, here translated “ docu- 
ment,” indicates some other material for writing on than clay ; 
it is probably parchment or papyrus, though which i is intended 
is uncertain. Another copy of the astrological work was 
written three years later, and in the eleventh year of Sargon 
one of the works on terrestrial portents. In this case the copy 
gives the name of the writer of the tablets copied from, who 
probably lived in the 12th century B.c. In some instances, 
owing to the length of time since a tablet had been written, 
parts had become illegible ; and wherever this was the case the 
copyist inserted the word a > khili “defaced” or “lost.” 

Various copies of standard works were executed at Kalakh 
in the 6th, 9th, 10th, 11th, 13th, 14th, 15th and 16th years of 
Sargon, and in the Ist, 4th, 6th, 7th, 11th, 19th and 22nd 
years of Sennacherib; all of them are however copies of 
works already described or extracts made from them for 
specific purposes. Sennacherib at the beginning of his reign 
made Nineveh his residence, and set to work to rebuild the 
palace, which he gradually enlarged and adorned till it 
reached an unprecedented magnificence. In this and other 
buildings at Nineveh, chambers were set apart for the records, 
and large numbeis of tablets were collected. The site of 
Nineveh furnishes by far the greater number of our Assyrian 
tablets and fragments; and the Nineveh literature exhibits a 
superior varicty. 

Besides copies of the works already referred to, there are 
other inscriptions of interest. 

1. There is a history of the transactions between Assyria 
and Babylonia.” This work even in its present fragmentary 
condition is valuable. Its substance may be briefly described 


1 This is the heading of the next tablet. See former remarks on this point. 
? This inscription was first published by Sir Henry Rawlinson in the Atheneum, 
No. 1869. 
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as follows. It opens with an explanatory statement of its 
contents, now imperfect, but appearing to indicate that it 
gave the events of forty reigns. Where it again becomes 
legible it relates the conclusion of a treaty between Kara- 
indas king of Babylon, and Assur-bil-nisi-su, king of Assyria, 
about some border land, cir. B.c. 1480. Then there is a 
treaty about the same provinces, between Burna-buryas 
of Babylon and Buzur-assur of Assyria, cir. B.C, 1450. Then 
it gives the marriage of Serua-mupallitat, daughter of 
Assur-upallit, king of Assyria, to the king of Babylon, 
the revolt of the tribe of Kassi against her son Kara- 
khardas, bis murder, and the accession of a usurper, Nazi- 
bugas. This is followed by an invasion of Babylonia by 
the Assyrians, who kill the usurper and place a son of 
Burna-buryas on the throne of Babylon, cir. B.c. 1420. The 
narrative here breaks off again, several reigns being lost. 
Afterwards we are told of the death of Bil-kudur-uzur, king 
of Assyria, and the accession of Ninip-palzira, cir. B.c. 1200, 
in whose time the king of Babylon invaded Assyria; to him 
succeeded Assur-dayan, who invaded Babylonia in the reign 
of Zamama-sum-iddina, king of Babylon. Here a reign is 
lost; and then we have two invasions of Assyria by Nabu- 
kudur-uzur I (Nebuchadnezzar) king of Babyion, who was 
defeated by Assur-risilim, king of Assyria. Next we have 
Babylonia invaded by Tiglath-pileser 1, kg of Assyria, in 
the time of Maruduk-iddina-akhi, king of Babylon (this was 
the famous war which Sennacherib states was 418 years 
before his own capture of Babylon), cir. Bc. 1120. Then 
come the friendship between Assur-bil-kala, king of Assyria, 
and Maruduk-sapik-zira, king of Babylon, the death of the 
Babylonian king, and another invasion of Babylonia. Again 
there is a break; and then we have the defeat of a Baby- 
lonian monarch named Nabu-sum-iskun by an Assyrian king 
whose name is lost. This is followed by an account of the 
friendship between Shalmaneser II of Assyria and Nabu- 
bal-iddina of Babylon, the war of succession between the two 
sons of Nabu-bal-iddina, and the intervention of Shalmaneser. 
The rest of the historical matter is lost; but the tablet is 
important for historical studies, and a full translation of the 
fragments should be published. It is written in an early 
style, and probably was composed about B.C. 800; its history 
covered a space of about 700 years. 

2. Perhaps the most important work in the Assyrian library 
was the Canon of Eponymes.! The earliest copies of this 


? First published by Sir Henry Rawlinson in the Atheneum, No. 1805. 
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work now known to us were written in the reign of 
Sennacherib, cir. B.c. 700, and the latest cir. B.c. 640 in the 
reign of Assur-bani-pal. Although we have seven copies of 
this work, not one of them is perfect, and some of them are 
mere fragments; but, from a comparison of the various 
copies, the chronology of the Assyrian empire from B.C. 892 
to 666 is ascertained without the loss of a single year. This 
Canon gave alist of the annual officers, after whom the years 
were successively named, and is similar to the list of the 
Roman Consuls. Most of the public and private documents 
in Assyria were dated in the current Eponymies; and so far 
as the seven copies are preserved, the agreement between 
them is perfect. Three copies gave not only the names and 
titles of the yearly Eponymes, but the principal events which 
happened during their terms of office. ‘This Canon has caused 
more discussion than any other Assyrian inscription, on 
account of the alterations it makes in the chronology of the 
period. 

3. In addition to these tablets there are others giving the 
annals of particular reigns, and two on the history ‘of foreign 
relations. One of these is an account of affairs between 
Assyria and Arabia, commencing with the capture of Edom 
by Sennacherib, oui relating tho embassy of Khazail, king of 
y Arey to Esarhaddon, to ask for his gods, which hed be en 
carried off by Sennacherib; it closes with the revolt of 
Arabia and its conquest by Assur-bani-pal. The other is a 
history of transactions between Assyria and Elam. 

When the Babylonians or Assyrians founded or repaired a 
building, they deposited in receptacles, at the four corners, 
cylinders with the name and titles of the builder, accompanied 
in some cases by a history of his reign. Cylinders of this 
kind were deposited in the libraries ready for use. Fragments 
of a great number of them belonging to the reign of ” Anwur- 
bani-pal have been discovered at Nine veh; and : the libraries 
of Nineveh and Kalakh possessed tablets giving the history 
of Assur-nazir-pal, B.C. 884-859, Shalmaneser B.C. 859-824, 
Tiglath-pileser, B.c. 745-727, Sargon B.C. 722-705, Sennacherib 
B.C. 705-681, Esarhaddon B.c. 681-668, and Assur-bani-pal B.C. 
668-627. All these records are in the same style, magnifying 
the kings who wrote them, but ascribing all their successes 
to superhuman aid. The annals of Sennacherib and Assur- 
bani-pal are rather more poetical than the others. The fol- 
lowing translation of part of Sennacherib’s campaign against 
Hezekiah will serve as an example of the historical writing ; 
the text is printed in C.1.38: “The priests, nobles and 
people of Ekron, Padi ther king, who was faithful to 
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Assyria, in bonds of iron had placed, and to Hezekiah king of 
Judah had given him to be killed; he sought my prote ction. 
Their hearts feared; and the kings of Egypt, and the war- 
riors, archers, chariots, and horses of the king of Ethiopia, 
gathered and came to their aid. In the vicimty of the city 
of Alt: aqu against me their battle array they were setting ; 
and they extended their troops. In the service of Assur my 
lord with them I fought; and their overthrow I accomplishe di 
The charioteers wd sons of the king of Egypt, and the 
charioteers of the king of Ethiopia, alive in the midst of 
the battle my hands captured; the cities of Altaqu and 
Tamna I invested and captured; I carried off their spoil. 
Into Ekron I entered: the priests and nobles who had caused 
the defection I slew, in the .... . and city I threw down 
their dead bodies. The young men of Ekron and the evil 
dispose <1 I distributed as spoil; and the rest of them, who did 
no sin and violence, and who their party had not joined, their 
uprightness I proclaimed. Padi their king from the midst of 
Jerusalem I brought, and in the throne of dominion over 
them I seated; and the tribute of my dominion upon them 
I fixed.” 

The Assyrians had settled laws and a regular administra- 
tion of them; but we have only one tablet with part of their 
code upon it. This tablet is from one of the Nineveh libra- 
ries, and is now in the British Museum. It has been referred 
to and partially translated by several Assyrian students. 
The spirit of the enactments will be seen by the following 
extract, being tne law of husband and wife: “If a wife to 
her husband is unfaithful, and shall say ‘Thou art not my 
husband,’ into the river they shall throw her. Ifa husband 
to his wife shall say, ‘ Thou art not my wife,’ one half maneh of 
silver he shall pay [to her].”. These laws are written in 
Semitic and Akkad, in parallel columns; but the statement 
at the close is to the effect that they were copied from 
Assyrian tablets, so that it is uncertain whether they 
extended to Babylonia. 

In the time of Assur-bani-pal we meet with a number of 
tablets which have been termed syllabaries and _ bilingual 
explanations of cuneiform sigus. They come from Nineveh, 
and were intended to explain the phonetic value and meaning 
of the various signs, the characters on the left of the signs 
giving the Akkad value , and those on the right the equivale nt 
Assyrian one. The ni iture of these tablets will be seen by 
the ‘following extract : 


1 C.I., Vol, II, p 1, Nos, 135-152. 
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AKKAD. SIGN. ASSYRIAN. MEANING. 
me qulu assembly 
ditto’ qalu assembly 

ditto tamzu a mass 

asip ramku a herd 

mis mahdutu many 

(hence the sign of plural) 
lal malu full 

ditto matu staff, or yoke 
ditto sapaku to pour 

ditto saqalu to balance 


» 
lal sugalulu to reach, or equal 


an 
usar yr == settu to place? 
uku ia 7 labnu a brick 
— ° ° 
nangu a ry nage a district 
lalu ry labbatu 











ge a musu night 


dugud rE kaptu heavy, dark 








. Pray A ‘ 
r ery & SU sick 
Ig Smee | may k 


tin dK balatu | life 
> | . 





Tablets of this kind were intended to teach the Assyrians 
the rudiments of the Akkad vocabulary ; others were written 
to show the conjugation of the verbs ; and others again gave 
short sentences in Akkad and Assyria n, as examples of con- 
struction. The following specimen will show the nature of 
these easy sentences, and the difference between the two 


languages 2— 
Atta: YFRIY-EELNINEME | gst in 
Assyr.: EE nil “y Gz. >} “<> >l\<) 
1 In this and many other cases, the Assyrians used the sign YY; meaning “ the 


same ” or “ ditto,’’ to avoid repeating the previous word. 
2 C.I., Vol. II, p. 14, lines 17-20. 
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Akkad: ¢Y ee) "Evw] Ey! } the ground he shall 
sages WAM EE EM rey pe Sts 

Akhet: EE] Sale’ Sale’ he shall sow 

Assyr. : * I>") Qa 

sm Ells na! EY ly } he shall harrow 
Assyr. : > EY = 

nee NY " ball N ain Sl! } a house like his house 
Somiie: EYIWY CET EY ENNNT ET 

ane Eoin erly | man for man 
Semitic: = Vy ~~) Pry J 

Akkad: © YY ~V¥<] ee 
Semitic: <= "EN >~|>¥ -r}>] >] } 1e shall place 


There were also various lists of names of woods, stones, 
animals, &e., in the two languages; the following is from a 
list of woods 2— 


AKKAD. | SEMITIC. | MEANING. 
ry Qpe CK EP] ot EVVVr | the Sikkanw tree 
>] QEE a YY “y- PEE == the white Sikkanu 
> — <> ry. 88 the black Sikkanu 
=f Qee >> yy eye cs 
~] == YN YY ay i _—— the green Sikkanu 
>] > Qe | =! >>]! “y- boards 
| cs. = rely <T™ Gs. black wood 


=f << lal EEyy > horned (wood) 


There are several lists of stones; but the names are very 
obscure. The lists of animals also are very imperfect; but 
many can still be recognised. In the list of dogs the Akkad 








1 C.I., Vol, II, p. 15, lines 42-44. 2 C.1., Vol. II, p. 45, lines 52-58. 
P P 
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column is imperfect; but the following names can be made 
out in the Semitic column :'— 


AKKAD. SEMITIC. MEANING. 
it. ye 
Rais f= S\NF <-> kalbu, the dog 
NY 
VAS 
Al. ~~ >> >>, _ = 
iy > = & miranu, the young dog 
Ps 


> 


kalab parasi, the domes- 
tic dog: ? 


kalab me, the water dog 





= 





4 
BY EY JE} rl] ai = (4 sii << kalab Elamti, the Elamite 
i 
S, 
f 
£ Y 
i VY NY Y- =f 
We possess also geographical lists giving the cities of the 
ductions, of seats of the worship of different gods, and various 
other matters. Our present copies of tablets of this kind 
(B.C. 668-627), who was a great patron of literature. From 
their nature it is evident that they were meant for educational 
is distinctly stated on several of the colophons attached to the 
tablets of this reign. Those deposited in the record cham- 


‘ dog 

aj 

% <)> IY SE EE]! <]- FE 

a 
then known world, lists of rivers, of countries and their pro- 
were generally made durmg the reign of Assur-bani-pal 
purposes; but the fact that they were intended for the people 

I ssur-bani-pal 


bers at Nineveh? read as follows:—Form 1. ~4° : 
Assur-bani-pal, 


saru. vabu— saru—s dannu saru hissati saru matt 
the great king, the powerful king, king of nations, king 
Assur pal Assur-ckh-iddina saru mati Assur pal San- 
of Assyria, son of Esarhaddon, king of Assyria, son of Senna- 
akhi-irba saru mati Assur va ki pe duppt iclihusi udppr 
cherib, king of Assyria ; according to the documents and old 
gabri mati Assuri mati Sumirt va Akkadi duppu suati ina 


tablets of Assyria, and Sumiri and Akkadi, this tablet in the 
tapkharti duppant astur aznt abyve va 
collection of tablets I wrote, I studied [?], I explained, and, 
ana tamarti soruti-ya hirih hekal ya uhin 
for the inspection of my kingdom, within my palace I placed. 
sa sumu satri ipassitu sum su tsuddaru 
Whoever my written records defaces, and his own records 
Nabu du ype satrt gimrt sum su 


shall write, may Nabu all the written tablets of his records 


1 C.L, Vol. II, p. 6, lines 13-17. 

2 Mr. Layard, who discovered these record chambers, describes them as filled 
with tablets to the height of a foot or more from the floor. See Nineveh and 
Babylon, p. 345, 














nic citeneresctentaensccmian, 
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lipsit. Hekal  Assur-bani-pal saru kissati 
Form .. fA a l . ] ki ane 
deface. Palace of Assur-bani-pal, king of nations, 


saru. mati Assur sa ana Assur va Assuritu taklu sa 
king of Assyria, who to Assur and Assuritu trusts, to whom 


Nabu va_~—sUrrmitu—suzni_—s rapastu isrukus —tkhuzu 
Nabu and Urmit attentive ears have given, and imparted 
ent namirtu nistk duppt satri 


sharp sighted eyes, the characters of the written tablets, 
sa ina sarrant alik makhri-ya nin miri suatu la 
which among the kings my predecessors none their value 


ikhuzzu nimiki Nabu tikipsan taksi mala 
appreciated, the wisdom of Nabu inspired me entirely[?] all 
bassam ina duppant astur azniq abre va 
there was [7.e. everything] on tablets I wrote, I studied([?], I 
ana tamartt sitassi-ya kirib hekali-ya 
explained, and for the inspection of my people within my 
ukin ebilu liha[?] nur sart ili 


palace I placed. Lord of glory [?], light of the king of the gods, 
Assur mannu sa_ itabbalu va sumi su kima_ sumi-ya 
Assur. Whoever this destroys, and his record like my record 
issaddaru Assur va Assuritu aggis tzcis 
shall write, may Assur and Assuritu violently and forcibly 
liskipu su va sum su simi su ma matt 
overthrow him, and his name and his race in the land may 
likhaliqu. 
they destroy. 
deposited in the library of the temple of Nebo, at Nineveh, 
there was a more devotional inscription of the same sort. It 
read thus:—*To Nabu, the great lord, his lord, Assur- 
bani-pal, the prmce beloved by Assur, Bel and Nabu, the 
guardian of the sanctuaries of the great gods, the grand lord 
of their priests [?], son of Esarhaddon, king of nations, king 
of Assyria, grandson of Sennacherib, king of nations, king of 
Assyria, for the saving of his life, for the prolonging of his 
days, for peace to his seed, and for the stability of the power 
of the throne of his kingdom, hear his prayer and receive his 
supplication,” &c. This is followed by much the same 
inscription as the others, substituting the temple of Nabu for 
the palace. 

We have one beautiful legend, which may be termed the 
descent of the goddess.’ It relates how one of the goddesses 


descended from heaven to a region called <8 = Eyl Q 


the phonetic reading of which is unknown. She passes 


At the close of the tablets which were 


' British Museum, No. K, 162. This tablet was first noticed by Mr. Fox Talbot, 
from a photograph. 
VOL. LI.—NO. CII. 
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through seven gates on her passage; and at each gate the 
Foy <TH Es, or gatekeeper, takes off some of her orna- 
ments. On her passing through the first gate, he takes off 
her great crown, at the second gate the re Say yy >] “<] 
earrings from her ears, at the third gate her <Ta mi £ ‘ a \>>> 
necklace, at the fourth gate her >< (i= ~< y “<] ornament 
worn on the breast, at the fifth her \- 4s <4 | rE 


girdle, at the sixth her Qee \>>> or 44 ENVEY ornaments 
worn on the hands and feet, and at the seventh her 
PEE ~ >a << some covering for the back. After- 
wards Shamas relates to the god Hea why the goddess has 
gone; and ultimately a spirit is commanded to bring her 
back. He does so; and at each of the celestial gates he 
restores to her the ornament taken from her at that place. 
Another class of tablets contains forms of prayer for the 
use of private persons. One peculiarity of these is the employ- 
ment of the sign \«\««] meaning such a one, or so and so. 
The worshipper was intended to use his own name in this 


place; thus the usual formula is Y JEY KK Vy 
KY >] rp] anaku...pal...ardu-ka I, so and so, 


the son of so and so, thy servant. Belonging to the libraries 
which contained these miscellaneous collections, some frag- 
ments of catalogues have been found. They give the 
headings of the tablets, and in some cases the number of 
lines on them. One catalogue gives a list of 25 tablets, 
which it says contain the knowledge of heaven and earth. 
Of these, 14 are enumerated as containing the knowledge of 
the earth, and 11 the knowledge of the heavens; among the 
latter there is a tablet on the planet Venus (No. 3), another 
on the planets (No. 4), two on the Moon (Nos. 5 and 6), and 
one on Comets called “the star which proceeding from its 
head has a tail after it” (No. 8). 

In connection with the libraries, observatories were esta- 
blished, and the reports of the astronomers were preserved. 
There were observatories at Assur, Nineveh, and Arba-il 
(Arbela). The astronomical reports were on the equinoxes, 
the eclipses of the sun and moon, the position of planets, and 
the date when the moon was first seen at the beginning of 
each month. These reports were addressed to the king; and 
about 12 of them from the Nineveh libraries are now in the 
British Museum. If an astronomical event occurred which 
was supposed to be unfavourable to the king, it was the 
duty of the astrologers to find some reason either for its not 
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applying to their own monarch, or for its meaning something 
different from what was supposed. Eclipses were generally 
thought to be evil omens; but on some of the tablets there 
are ingenious explanations to the effect that particular 
eclipses were good omens for the king. When any event of 
particular importance took place, or when the king went on 
a foreign expedition, the Astrologers had to examine various 
portents to see if they were favourable to the king; and the 
date of the rebellion of Saul-mugina, the brother of Assur- 
bani-pal and the king of Elam, one of the most formidable 
revolts which happened during the Assyrian empire, is known 
from the dates on a number of portent tablets, which Assur- 
bani-pal had made, to see if they were favourable to him on 
that occasion. This rebellion broke out in the year B.c. 652, 
and was suppressed in B.C. 648. 

The only foreign works known to have been kept at 
Nineveh were treaties and letters from foreign monarchs. 
Among the latter is a letter from Ye=YYy <q Ex] =i =] 
Umman-aldasi king of Elam, to Assur-bani-pal, on the fol- 
lowing matter. Nabu-bil-sumi, a grandson of Merodachba- 
ladan, having joined in a revolt, had incurred the displeasure 
of Assur-bani-pal; and he escaped into the land of Elam. 
Some diplomatic correspondence ensued between Assyria 
and Elam, Assur-bani-pal threatening to invade Elam again 
unless Nabu-bel-sumi was given up. A revolt then took 
place in Elam; and Umman-aldasi ascended the throne. 
Nabu-bil-sumi, fearing that the new king would yield to the 
demand of Assur-bani-pal, committed suicide in company 
with his armour bearer; and his body was then delivered to 
the envoy of Assur-bani-pal, with the letter, a copy of which 
was kept in the archives of Nineveh. 

With the reign of the son of Assur-bani-pal the Assyrian 
power came to an end, and the empire passed to Babylon. 
Under Nabu-kudur-uzur II (Nebuchadnezzar) the Babylonian 
dominion was as great as that of Assyria in its palmiest 
days. Documents were again collected, and tablets written ; 
but of this later literature we have few specimens, owing to 
the want of excavations in Babylonia, a region richer in 
treasures of ancient literature than Assyria. We have, how- 
ever, one astrological portent tablet, which was written when 
Nebuchadnezzar made an expedition into Elam. The annals 
of Nebuchadnezzar have never been recovered from Babylon ; 
and this is a solitary reference to an expedition otherwise 
quite unknown. Most of the inscriptions of this period 
relate to the temples, palaces, and fortifications, of the cities 
of Babylonia, which were repaired by Nebuchadnezzar, 
Nergal-sar-uzur (Neriglissar), and Nabu-nahid (Nabonidus), 
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who incidentally mentions his eldest son a0 eis $a 


Bel-sar-uzur (Belshazzar) the prince who was slain on “the 
night of the impious feast. Sale tablets, with names of 
witnesses attached, have been found, dated in the reigns of 
Nebuchadnezzar, Nabonidus, Cyrus, Cambyses, Darius, and 
even of the Greek kings who succeeded Alexander; but no 
trace of any of the later libraries has been discovered, though 
we know that they existed in the third century B.Cc., when 
Berosus wrote his history of Chaldeea. 

Such are some of the materials gathered from the 
Euphrates valley, and now in the British Museum. Together 
with the tablets from the libraries, there are many fine 
cylinders containing the annals of various kings, besides 
inscribed bricks, votive dishes, &c., which are valuable for 
the genealogy and succession of the monarchs. The collec- 
tions came to the British Museum, broken into more than 
20,000 fragments. But all these have been carefully ex- 
amined; and considerable progress has been made in joining 
together the different parts of the tablets. Many of them 
have been copied; and three volumes of inscriptions have 
been published, which contain most of the historical monu- 
ments, and an interesting collection of bilingual fragments. 
Another volume is nearly ready, which will contain the 
ennals of Assur-bani-pal, the inscription on which Ahab is 
mentioned, most of the remaining historical fragments, a 
more perfect copy of the Assyrian Eponyme Canon, and 
various sale tablets, birth portents, and mythological and 
astrological fragments. With a view to future work, the 
Assyrian collection has been divided into sections accor rding 
to the subjects of the tablets, one section comprising the 
historical tablets and cylinders, another the bilingual, another 
the mythological, another the astrological, &c. It has been 
found that most of the tablets are incomplete ; and some are 
mere fragments. But the best preserved and most important 
tablets are exhibited to the public; and students have ample 
facilities for inspecting the remainder. 

Whenever it becomes practicable to recommence excava- 
tions in the valley of the Euphrates, more important results 
even than those already obtained may be anticipated. The 
progress of knowledge has enabled us to determine the most 
likely spots in which to seek particular information. Nineveh 
the capital of Sennacherib, has already yielded his annals, 
and the account of his expedition against Hezekiah; and 
there is no reason to doubt that from Babylon, which was 
the capital of Nebuchadnezzar, it would be possible to obtain 
the annals of that monarch, and his account of the captivity 
of the Jews. 
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SWIFT. 


Arter the lapse of nearly a century and a half, Swift still 
retains his place as the greatest of English prose satirists. 
Junius is the one writer who has, in a measure, achieved pro- 
portionate success ; and Junius, it can hardly be doubted, owed 
much of his popularity at the time to the transcendent interest 
of the events on which he commented, and to the mystery which 
still shrouds his personality. Swift’s most brilliant performances 
were on matters for which the public cared little, till he forced 
them into notice. The pamphlets by which he sustained Har- 
ley’s ministry are cleverly argued and nervously written ; but the 
world would willingly have let them die if the author had pro- 
duced nothing of less perishable stuff. The satire of the Tale of 
a Tub and of Gulliver's Travels addresses itself to broad differ- 
ences of thought, and to questions concerning the whole struc- 
ture of society, just the matters on which men believe that 
nothing new can be written till the something new appears. 
The Drapier’s Letters and the tracts on Ireland deal with 
the minute interests of an oppressed province, which states- 
men scarcely regarded in their calculations. Swift himself 
vared so little for the first, and not the least, of these master- 
pieces that he left it eight years unpublished, and suffered it to 
appear at last with interpolations by a strange hand. But the 
world has estimated his works at their true value ; and pre- 
cisely those imaginative flights in which he rises above the 
petty turmoils of the day, those touches of cynical sympathy 
in which he scathes English misrule with none but the most 
general political purpose, are the passages which have embalmed 
his memory. Often, unconsciously to himself, he was aiming 
beyond the abuse at which he struck. 

Swift’s personal character has been less favourably judged than 
his works. To a certain extent the low estimate is a just one. 
A man whose relations with women have been conspicuously 
unfortunate through his own fault, a clergyman who writes 
profanely and filthily, a politician who begins life as a Whig, 
changes apparently for interest, and is unscrupulous in in- 
vective against his old patrons, is below the common standard of 
society in some matters which it can ill afford to disregard. 
Thackeray, whose heart was with Steele and Fielding, has 
brought other charges against Swift in a singularly unapprecia- 
tive criticism, treats his irony upon Irish distress as “ Rabelai- 
sian,” and imagines that throughout life he was “strangled in 
his bands”—haunted by the remembrance of vows which he had 
taken, could not believe, and would not renounce. Add these 
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touches to the picture, and Swift is indeed irredeemably bad and 
base. Fortunately for mankind, the complete depravity of a 
whole life is seldom witnessed in any man, and is rare, perhaps 
unexampled, in men of genius. No one who has studied Swift 
conscientiously will acquit him of many weaknesses and much 
selfishness; no one who has followed him through the un- 
guarded confidences of his writings will pass sentence upon 
him as dishonest or hard. 

His failings, in fact, were as much those of an impulsive 
as of a calculating temperament; and so evenly was he poised 
between opposite influences that the course of his life seems to 
have been determined by accident. He had the vanity ofa 
child; but it was combined with a strong will, which per- 
petually raised it into self-assertion and principle. As a boy, 
he bought a knacker’s horse for the sake of a day’s triumph 
over his school-fellows ; and as a man he treated ministers and 
peers with such petulance as a royal mistress might have shown. 
He separated from the Whigs on a question of personal slight. 

3ut he lost the first preferment that came in his way, by de- 
clining to purchase it with a bribe; and, in a time of general 
venality, he never bartered his good offices for money. He was 
constitutionally cold, and for ever philandering. His satires on 
the infidelity of his times are caustic and earnest to the last 
degree, and express the profoundest scorn for fashionable scep- 
ticism. Buéthe faith that was proof against all argument yielded 
without effort to the opportunity of an epigram ; and there is 
scarcely a mystery of Christianity, scarcely a current tenet of 
faith, on which Swift has not jested. No man felt more strongly 
on the subject of clerical decency, and no man is more noto- 
rious for his flagrant offences against good taste. The only 
virtue to which he was never false was his kindliness, and 
even his love of money did not interfere with it. He lent money 
to Gay, gave it to Harrison, supported his sister, spent freely 
during his lifetime to improve his living of Laracor, and _ be- 
queathed almost all his property to public uses. During his 
short political reign he scattered good offices on all who had 
any claim on him, and especially upon men of letters. The 
man of established reputation and the rising genius—Congreve 
and Steele, Harrison and Parnell—were in turn befriended or 
pushed without thought of rivalry, and without superciliousness. 
The world forgives a good deal toa man of active and expansive 
good-nature ; and Swift, who often complains of coldness and 
ingratitude, probably owed more than he knew to the general 
character he had earned for benevolence. The most caustic of 
satirists, he escaped with gentler retribution than Pope, or 
Dryden, or De Foe. 
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ButSwift’s character has, in fact, been sketched by himself; and, 
imperfect as the outlines are,they will serve to correct twoorthree 
general misconceptions. Take first a rather remarkable letter 
which he wrote to a friend in February 1691, being then about 
twenty-four years old, and already quartered with Sir William 
Temple as an amanuensis. His correspondent, Mr. Kendall, had 
heard some gossip from Leicester, where Swift’s mother resided, 
of her son’s entanglement with a young woman of the place, 
and writes to remonstrate with him lest he ruin his prospects in 
life. Swift answers at length :—* My own cold temper and un- 
confined humour is a much greater hindrance than any fear of 
that which is the subject of your letter. The very ordinary 
observations I made with going half a mile beyond the Univer- 
sity, have taught me experience enough not to think of mar- 
riage till I settle my fortune in the world, which, I am sure, 
will not be in some years, and, even then itself, I am so hard to 
please that I suppose I shall put it off to the other world. A 
person of great honour in Ireland used to tell me that my mind 
was like a conjured spirit, that would do mischief if 1 would 
not give it employment. It is this humour which makes me so 
busy when I am in company, to turn all that way ; and since 
it commonly ends in talk, whether it be love or common con- 
versation it is all alike. This is so common that I could 
remember twenty women in my life to whom I have behaved 
myself just the same way, and I profess without any other de- 
sign than that of entertaining myself when I am very idle, or 
when something goes amiss in my affairs.” He goes on to say 
that he has heard reports against Miss Jones’s character, and 
that if there is the smallest warrant for them, as is likely, that 
in itself would be a sufficient cause for him to hate any woman. 
He proceeds to say :—“I confess I have known one or two men 
of sense enough, who, inclined to frolics, have married and 
ruined themselves out of a maggot; but a thousand household 
thoughts, which always drive matrimony out of my mind when- 
ever it chances to come there, will, I am sure, fright me from 
that ; besides that I am naturally temperate, and never engaged 
in the contrary, which usually produces those effects.” This is 
not by any means a pleasant letter ; and the calculating selfish- 
ness of its tone certainly speaks ill for so young a man as Swift. 
After all, the girl was his own connection, and had some expec- 
tations, though she seems to have been badly brought up, and 
spelled like a kitchen-maid. But we may probably take his words 
as conclusive evidence that he was determined to make his way 
in the world, and that his life was free from any stain of vice. 
A whole mass of legends and unpleasant conjectures, associating 
his conduct to Stella, and the indecencies of his later writings, 
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with the constitutional results of early profligacy, may be dis- 
missed from consideration. No hypothesis of the kind will 
stand against the unsuspicious witness of a confidential letter 
to a friend, and the silent testimony of his enemies and 
libellers, who could not collect even a flying scandal of the kind 
during his long life. 

Swift’s prospects were in fact far more brilliant than the 
honourless graduate of Trinity, Dublin, the needy son of a 
widow, could have any reason to expect. He had now been 
more than a year with Sir William Temple ; and even if his 
first position were only that of a clerk, as the Temple family 
insinuated, it is evident that his powers of mind soon made 
themselves felt. No mere underling would have been employed 
by a veteran statesman to argue William II. into compliance 
with the bill for Triennial Parliaments (1692), or would have 
received the promise of a prebend (November 1692) from a 
sovereign who was a little chary of rewards. Indeed, within a 
year of his residence at Moor Park, Swift had ventured to 
address complimentary verses to Temple, as a divine spirit, 
cast in the same mould with himself; and in three years more 
he addressed the first wit of the time as “My Congreve.” It 
is probable that success turned his head. He believed, not quite 
unreasonably, that Temple found him too serviceable to part 
with, and was not really anxious to procure him preferment. 
A quarrel ensued, in which the patron seems to have behaved 
well, the protégé captiously. But it had the effect of deciding 
Swift’s destiny. Being offered a small place in the Rolls, he 
declared that he was now able to gratify the wish of his heart, 
and take orders with a safe conscience, as no one could tax 
him with mercenary motives. He was ordained accordingly, 


! Thackeray says, ‘‘I do not know anything more melancholy than the 
letter to Temple, in which, after having broke from his bondage, the poor 
wretch crouches piteously towards his cage again, and deprecates his master’s 
anger. He asks for testimonials for orders.” Swift had undoubtedly quar- 
relled with'Temple. Finding that he could not be ordained without his late 
patron’s testimonial to character, he “‘ appears to have paused nearly five 
months before endeavouring to procure it” (Sir W. Scott). Then, constrained 
by circumstances, he applied in a letter, which merits all that Thackeray 
has said of it. There are few spectacles more pitiable than the prostration 
of a proud man; and few, it may be added, are so apt to bow abjectly as 
those who bow seldom. But a single letter of deprecation from a young 
man to an offended patron during a quarrel surely does not prove that their 
relations at other times were those of tyrant and slave. That Temple was 
pompous and stately, Swift sensitive and passionate, may be granted. That 
Swift sometimes chafed at being treated “like a schoolboy” was only 
natural. All the more is it noteworthy that Swift rose in his patron’s confi- 
dence, went back to him by request after a rupture, stayed with him till 
death, always mentions him with respect, and in the last years of his life 
wrote to his nephew and heir testifying an unabated regard for the family 
name. 
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and through Temple’s interest, which was given him without 
solicitation, obtained the small benefice of Kilroot. If Temple 
had acted on calculation, the result proved that he knew his man 
thoroughly. Swift could not endure Irish exile, and was no 
longer too proud to return to a patron whose late conduct had 
atoned for his first shortcomings, and who now wrote to urge 
reconciliation. As hastily as he had left England, Swift 
arranged with his bishop that Kilroot should be bestowed on a 
poor and meritorious clergyman, and returned in less than a 
year to Moor Park. The next four years of his life were spent 
in his patron’s service and society. 

For a young and ambitious man the opportunities were good ; 
and Swift carefully improved them. He tells us himself that 
“he was then a young gentleman, much in the world;”? and 
everything, in fact, proves that he was on the outskirts of 
the highest society. Yet it was an uncertain position; and the 
bitterness with which he attacked Dryden in the Tale of a 
Tub gives the measure of his resentment against a relative 
who had not helped him at need. Dryden’s alleged criticism, 
“Cousin Swift, you will never be a poet,” was in fact disagree- 
ably true; and the young man had not yet taught the world, 
or perhaps learned himself, where his strength lay. But he 
was pruning his wings for the highest flights. The wonder- 
ful Zale of a Tub was the work of his leisure hours in 1696 ; 
and its literary history is remarkable. Swift does not seem to 
have attached any great importance to it when he wrote it. 
The manuscript lay by him for years, and at last passed out of 
his hands into those of one who could better appreciate it, pro- 
bably the cousin who afterwards tried to claim it. Swift's 
consent to the publication was obtained ; some passages that 
seemed dangerous were either suppressed or altered ; and the 
book came out anonymously in 1704. It is some evidence how 
completely Swift had already made his mark in London society, 
that no one hesitated to regard him as the author. So unmis- 
takeable was its success that within five years he was able 
to say of it, that it seemed “calculated to live at least as long 
as our language.” Four years later his “little parson cousin,” 
as he calls him, Thomas Swift, published a key, and claimed 
the book as his own, impudently observing that the real author 
did not know enough theology to have written it. Swift 
scarcely cared to notice the attack, but suggested to his printer 
that Thomas Swift should be induced to set his name to his 
work: “I should be glad to see how far the foolish impudence 
of a dunce would carry him.” Even the surmise that Thomas 
Swift had a hand in it, and supplied some of the learning, is 


' Apology for the Tale of a Tub, vol. xi. p. 13. The references from 
Swift’s Works are to Sir Walter Scott’s edition. 
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extremely improbable. It is not a work of any real erudition ; 
and its most recondite illustrations are drawn, not from theology, 
but from authors like Paracelsus and Ctesias, whom Swift was 
likely to know as well as his cousin. As regarded the cardinal 
differences between Catholics, Anglicans, and Presbyterians, 
Swift must have been less than man if he had not mastered 
their principal points, in an age when controversy was in the 
air. In his Apology, he distinctly claims the undivided author- 
ship. “The whole work,” he says, “is entirely of one hand ;” 
and he offered to resign the whole credit of it to any person 
who could establish a claim to three lines. The jealousy with 
which he asserted his rights, now proved so valuable, was only 
natural. “My God, what a genius I had when I wrote that 
book” was his criticism upon it in later years; and few will 
say that his estimate was excessive. 

The Battle of the Books, another fruit of Swift’s residence 
with Temple, is rather a jeu d’esprit than a serious piece. His 
heart was not in these matters; and it is difficult to credit him, 
at the expense of his good sense, with the furious pedantry 
which inspired his patron—probably the last educated man 
who wrote against Harvey’s discovery of the circulation of the 
blood, because it was not known to Aristotle. But the book 
shows that the young Irishman was already in friendly alliance 
with Atterbury and Boyle, both eminent among “the mob of 
gentlemen who wrote with ease,” and both wanting the essen- 
tials of greatness in character and reality in learning. The 
service to Temple was enormous. With a weakness not 
uncommon in public men, Sir William had believed that he 
could carry his official rank into literature, and was annoyed 
beyond measure when he found an obscure scholar like Wotton 
replying to him on equal terms as an adversary. When he 
died, two years later (1699), he rewarded Swift with a small 
legacy and the charge of bringing out a posthumous edition of 
his works. The old diplomatist had again mistaken his im- 
portance. The volumes of defunct treatises attracted no atten- 
tion, and brought neither fame nor profit to the unlucky editor. 
Swift found in a moment that he was without a home, posi- 
tion, or prospects. The Temple family disliked him; and Lady 
Gifford, in particular, accused him, not quite justly, of tamper- 
ing with the Memoirs to curry favour with public men. King 
William refused to give him any preferment. After some 
months of fruitless expectation, Swift was glad to accept the 
post of chaplain and private secretary to Lord Berkeley. He 
was speedily supplanted in the latter employment by a Mr. 


1 Swift’s answer was that he printed from a copy made by himself, in 
which Temple had inserted his last corrections, and in which some peevish 
passages reflecting on old associates had been omitted at Swift’s suggestion. 
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Bush, who represented that the post was one in which a clergy- 
man ought not to be placed. Before long the Deanery of Derry 
fell vacant, and was in Lord Berkeley’s gift. Swift had been 
promised the first preferment, and applied for it. But he was 
baffled by opposition in two quarters. King, then Bishop of 
Derry, remonstrated against the appointment of a young man 
who would be “eternally flying backwards and forwards to 
London.” Bush demanded a fee of £1000 for his good offices. 
Swift indignantly refused to bribe, and another man was made 
Dean. Swift wrote some humorous verses against Berkeley 
and Bush at the time, as two “ blundering Kings of Brentford,” 
but soon let the quarrel die; and it is to his credit that he 
afterwards befriended King when he gave offence to Harley by 
some unlucky words. Yet their relations were never cordial ; 
and Swift complained, not without dignity, that King’s enmity 
had extended over twenty-six years, and had never slept since 
the hour of the Queen’s death. He ascribed it to the Arch- 
bishop’s dislike of his independent bearing. From all we know 
oi Lord Berkeley, he is more likely to have yielded to the 
3ishop’s remonstrances than to have been the dupe of his 
secretary’s intrigue. He retained Swift in his household (where 
the friendship with Lady Betty Germaine began), and in time 
presented him to the two livings of Laracor and Rathbeggan 
(1700), These, with the prebend of Dunlavin, which was 
given a little later, made up an income of nearly £400 a year. 
Swift was at last provided for, and independent. 
3ut the humour for entertaining himself with flirtations, to 
which he acknowledges in his letter to Mr. Kendall, had been 
actively indulged during the last five years, and threatened to 
bring its possessor into serious complications. During his 
residence at Kilroot, he had become intimate with a Miss Jane 
Waring, the sister of one of his college friends. If we are to 
take his own words literally, it was the one genuine attach- 
ment of his life; for he tells Varina, in his last letter to her, 
that he never thought of marrying any one else, while his 
language to Stella, at a later date (1720), was equally distinct 
on the other side: 


“ With friendship and esteem possessed, 
I ne’er admitted love a guest.” 


But the real difference probably was in the interval between 
eight-and-twenty and four-and-fifty. Swift, as a young man, 
was more warm-blooded in his own despite than he liked to 
acknowledge afterwards. He wrote from England, a year after 
his return (April 1696), and offered to give up England, and 
all his hopes of preferment, if Varina would marry him. The 
lady, it seems, hesitated. She had a little money of her own, 
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and did not care to bind herself to a penniless lover. She was 
fond of dress and society; and her state of health was at one 
time so delicate that the physicians warned her she must 
regard marriage as impossible. But the correspondence went 
on intermittingly, though Swift was slowly passing under new 
influences. Esther Johnson, whose mother had been the dear 
friend of Temple’s favourite sister, Lady Gifford, had come, 
when only a child, to reside at Moor Park (1691), and at 
sixteen was placed under the secretary for instruction. The 
companionship of Abelard and Eloise is always dangerous. 
The few months of separation that elapsed after Temple’s 
death convinced Swift that Miss Johnson’s society was indis- 
pensable to his happiness, and probably were not without effect 
on the lady. But the news of Swift’s preferment to Laracor 
called out a letter from Miss Waring, in which she seems to 
have claimed performance of his promises. He answers with 
some dignity, as a man who is not wholly in the wrong, but 
also with some brutality, as a man who wishes to close a dis- 
tasteful connection : “ I singled you out at first from the;rest 
of women, and I expect not to be used like a common lover.” 
Will she marry him on less than £300 a year? (his income 
before he obtained the prebend of Dunlavin.) Can she give 
up dress and society in exchange for the quiet domesticity of a 
country parish? Is her health so much improved that she can 
marry safely? Altogether the impression left on the mind is 
that the lady had only trifled with Swift at the time when he 
was genuinely attached to her, and was now anxious to profit 
by his improved position. It would have been wiser if he 
had closed their acquaintance earlier, and better if he had now 
closed it frankly or renewed it cordially; but he was on the 
whole as much sinned against as sinning. If literal execution 
of a one-sided covenant was to be enforced, only literal com- 
pliance could be expected. The letter produced its desired 
result ; and the correspondence with Miss Waring terminates. 
Swift was now able to invite Stella to Ireland. The death of 
Sir William Temple had changed the situation at Moor Park ; 
and, though Mrs. Johnson continued to reside with Lady Gif- 
ford, her daughter disliked living under a strange roof on suf- 
ferance. Swift, on his first visit to England, persuaded her that 
she would get better interest on her small fortune in Ireland, 
where ten per cent. was then a common rate, while all the neces- 
saries of life were half as cheap. Mrs. Dingley, a connection 
of the Temples, and a friend older than herself, agreed to live 
with her; and the two went together to Dublin, and then to 
Laracor. Naturally there was some scandal on the subject. 
Stella was then only nineteen years old, a pretty black-haired 
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girl, with a little too much embonpoint, and with a good carriage. 
But the strictness with which she and Swift guarded against 
all appearance of excessive intimacy soon dissipated all rumours 
to her discredit ; and society recognised the facts that she was 
only capable of one friendship, and that it was not adequately 
returned. Yet Stella was not in the least a woman of violent 
impulse and passionate warmth like her unhappy rival Vanessa. 
There is reason to think that she was not disinclined to accept 
the proposals of a Mr. Tisdal, five years after her settling in 
Ireland; and the rejected lover was probably right in ascribing 
his disappointment to Swift’s influence, though Swift in a 
rather evasive letter denied it. From that time Miss Johnson 
no doubt regarded Swift as affianced to her, and only waiting 
till circumstances should allow him to marry. Under his 
counsels and guidance she became, not indeed a learned 
woman—for her spelling was never immaculate,—but well read, 
able to judge for herself, and a good critic of style. The verses 
in which she thanks the Dean for having taught her 


“ how I might youth prolong, 
By knowing what was right and wrong,” 


are creditable alike to pupil and teacher. Swift was too capable 
of power to have any jealousy of independence in women; and 
his whole training was directed to bring out the character. Miss 
Johnson startled society by her courage and self-assertion. 
She had read Hobbes, and studied anatomy. Personally fear- 
less, she once fired into a party of burglars, and wounded 
one of them mortally. But the best instance of her moral 
courage is the reproof she administered to a coxcomb, who 
annoyed a company with several double-entendres. “ Sir,” said 
Stella, “ all those ladies and I understand your meaning very 
well, having, in spite of our care, too often met with those of 
your sex who wanted manners and good sense. But, believe 
me, neither virtuous nor even vicious women love such kind of 
conversation. However, I will leave you, and report your 
behaviour; and whatever visit I make, I shall first inquire at 
the door whether you are in the house, that I may be sure to 
avoid you.” Such a woman deserved a better fate than to 
have her life sacrificed to the calculating selfishness of a man 
of genius. 

Nine years of Swift’s life passed quietly, and we may believe 
not unprofitably, in the retirement of Laracor. A High- 
Churchman to the core, who admired Sancroft for nonjuring, 
and attacked Sherlock for what appeared an interested confor- 
mity, Swift was strict in all liturgical observances, and appeared 
to have settled down into a country parson whom George Herbert 
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might have owned. It was his ambition at this time to excel 
as a preacher ; but nature was too strong for him, and he dis- 
covered at last that he could only preach pamphlets. He 
watched the controversies of his day with keen interest. In 
1708 and 1709 he produced no fewer than five treatises or 
pamphlets in defence of the Anglican religion or of Christianity. 
Of these, one, Zhe Sentiments of a Church of England Man, is 
in praise of the moderation of the Church of England, and a 
vindication of the clergy against the charges constantly levelled 
at them by the Whigs, whom Swift still regarded as his own 
party. The Letter concerning the Sacramental Test is a defence 
of Irish Church supremacy against the Ulster Presbyterians ; 
and the more tolerant spirit of the Anglican branch is given as 
the reason why Dissenters are not to be tolerated. On both 
these points Swift was manifestly Tory ; and the circumstance 
must be borne in mind, as it is partly the excuse of his sudden 
change. The criticisms on Tindal are a keen dissection of 
fashionable freethinking, with a brutal attack on the author as 
“ wholly prostitute in life and principles.” But it would not 
be fair to pass severe sentence on the style of a book which was 
left unfinished, and never saw the light till the author was in 
his grave. Swift wrote more moderately, though not less de- 
cidedly, in the Argument against Abolishing Christianity, and in 
the Project for the Advancement of Religion. It is quite possible 
that his theological bias received a fresh impulse about this 
time from his political mischances. His relations with London 
were not improved, though he had done his best to maintain 
them. An essay on the political Contests and Dissensions in 
Athens and Rome, written with modern applications, in the style 
still novel in France, had enjoyed only that trifling success which 
is of no value to a rising man. A few barren introductions to 
great men had ended in nothing but disappointed hopes ; and the 
Whigs kept their dangerous recruit under the cold shadow of 
aristocracy. Above all, the profligate Wharton, who was now 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland (1708-1710), was Swift’s avowed 
enemy, and may have done him ill service in London. Swift kept 
more than ever within his parish, and consoled himself with 
forming “ long schemes of life” in Stella’s society. But it was 
probably understood between them that he could not marry 
upon his actual income; and Stella does not seem to have per- 
ceived that she was sacrificing her life to her lover’s selfishness. 

Suddenly a change came in the political world, which no one 
had foreseen, whose greatness startled even those who had 
effected it, and which, as a peaceful coup d’état by the sove- 
reign, is almost without a parallel in English history. The 
great Whig Lords, who had carried the nation triumphantly 
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through a difficult war, were forced to choose between resigning 
office and the breaking up of their party. Godolphin, Somers, 
Sunderland, Halifax, Walpole, were replaced by Harley, whose 
talents were essentially commonplace, and by Bolingbroke, whose 
splendid genius was scarcely yet as well known as his vices, 
and who had not even been elected to the last Parliament. To 
statesmen there could be no question that Marlborough’s dis- 
missal from the army was only matter of time. It is still diffi- 
cult to understand how even with such watchwords as “the 
Queen, the Church, and the Peace,” so great a change could be 
effected quietly. But several circumstances had impaired the 
Junto’s prestige. The trial of Sacheverel had been taken up as 
a challenge by the High Church party. The Whigs, at once 
irritated by opposition, and too weak in the Lower House to 
carry any large measures of toleration, revenged themselves on 
the clergy by refusing to relieve them from patent grievances, 
and did nothing to conciliate the Nonconformists. Moreover, 
the war had lost some of its popularity. The last great victory 
of Malplaquet had rather given us a name to inscribe on 
banners than any solid advantage. It was generally believed 
that our allies reaped the larger profit of the bloodshed and 
taxation to which we contributed the greater share. Moderate 
men might well wish that our relations with the States should 
be watched by ministers who could be jealous as well as com- 
pliant. And no one supposed that Harley and Bolingbroke, 
who had served two years before in the Whig Cabinet, would 
be less careful of the national honour than their old friends and 
colleagues. Even the Queen’s known wishes were no slight 
circumstance. It was then possible for a Cabinet to carry on 
government with a Parliamentary minority; and the great 
function of opposition was rather to criticise than to displace 
the ministry. It may be added that it was not Harley’s fault 
if the change was so complete as to be little short of revolu- 
tion. He was anxious to keep several of his predecessors in 
office. Pride and party feeling defeated his overtures. The 
Whigs could not yet believe in a government from which they 
were excluded ; and no member of the party could honourably 
remain in place under men who had just defeated and expelled 
his leaders. 

The change was just taking place when Swift (in September 
1710) came over to London to press some claims of the Irish 
clergy on the Government. His first visits were to his old 
allies. Most of them were profusely civil, and apologized for 
their former neglect. But Godolphin received him with such 
coldness that Swift left the house, almost vowing revenge. He 
once hints that magnanimity was not one of Godolphin’s 
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virtues; and the words seem to imply that the satirist had already 
given some personal offence. He also had a private quarrel 
with Somers, whom he suspected of not backing him in Ireland. 
Somers now laid the blame upon Wharton ; but Swift, who 
reckoned dissimulation among the Chancellor’s “ chief perfec- 
tions,” quietly refused to listen to his excuses. With Halifax 
his private relations were more friendly; and four months 
before he had begged a book of him as the only favour ever 
shown him by the Whigs. But he was not inclined to sacrifice 
his resentment to sentimental memories. The day after his 
interview with Godolphin (September 10), he was talking 
“treason heartily” with Lord Radnor “against the Whigs, 
their baseness and ingratitude.” Not long after, he refused a 
toast to the resurrection of the party, unless their reformation 
were coupled with it. In less than a month he was having 
interviews with Harley, and had declined an invitation from 
Halifax. Within a fortnight Harley had convinced him that 
he desired his alliance and private friendship. Halifax alone 
of the Whigs still tried to retain him in the old allegiance. 
But the die was by this time cast. It was not the act of a 
man of stainless honour; but it was the most venial form of 
political apostasy. Harley’s were still the tactics of com- 
promise ; and it was whispered that he did not wish the Tories 
to be too powerful in Parliament. He contrived to persuade 
Swift that he loved the Church. Swift’s pride had been that he 
was “a Whig, and one who wears a gown ;” but events had con- 
vinced him that the two characters could scarcely be reconciled. 
He could not foresee that the new Cabinet would in any way 
endanger political liberty ; and he might fairly think that the 
Church was entitled to better treatment than it had received. 
After all allowance—for Swift’s indiscretions, for Whig hauteur, 
and for the contempt with which men of rank might regard a 
political pamphleteer,-—it is not improbable that Swift’s Church 
principles had really stood in the way of his promotion. He 
himself believed that he had suffered from his strong advocacy 
of the Test Act. His party had in fact deserted him before he 
had deserted them, by claiming that unconditional obedience 
which men of first-rate capacity are never willing to bestow. 
With a government as weak as Harley’s, Swift soon dis- 
covered that he might make his terms; and he was only not in 
the Cabinet. One political triumph marked his influence. He 
procured the boons coveted by the Irish clergy,—the remission 
of a twentieth, and the application of the first-fruits to Queen 
Anne’s Bounty. He himself attached such importance to this 
success that he wished a mention of it to be inserted in the 
deed by which he conveyed a glebe to Laracor. But, except in 
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this solitary instance, he never seems to have interfered with 
the measures brought forward in Parliament. He was emi- 
nently a partisan, not a leader, and brought his persuasive 
common sense and keen wit to the advocacy of all his party’s 
policy. There is no reason to suppose that this involved any 
great sacrifice of principle. A man easily takes the tone of his 
society ; and the Peace of Utrecht was not after all a measure 
that even a moderate Whig might not see grounds to approve. 
Harley assured Swift that our financial position was such as to 
make further wars impossible. Nor was this statement alto- 
gether unreasonable. There was even in 1710 a floating debt 
of ten millions ; Exchequer bills were at a discount ; and it had 
been necessary to borrow from the Swiss Cantons. Ten mil- 
lions in Queen Anne’s time impressed the public imagination 
as a hundred millions would now, and impressed it the more 
because many persons, and Swift among them, believed that 
the expenses ought to be paid year by year, and that the 
country could not support a national debt. The money had on 
the whole been well applied. It had delivered Europe from 
the fear of France, and had raised England to the first rank 
among nations. But a portion of it had clung to private hands, 
Marlborough and Walpole being among the offenders ; and not 
a little had been spent in excess of the proportion which Eng- 
land was bound by an informal treaty to contribute. Peace 
was every way desirable. But the one difference between 
Godolphin’s and Harley’s ministry was that the Whigs made 
it a condition that Lewis xiv. should aid them against his 
grandson in Spain, while the Tories, in the end, sacrificed their 
Spanish allies. The claim of the Whigs might seem as if they 
wished the war to be perpetual. The Tory surrender of men 
who had trusted the national faith was wholly indefensible. 
A middle course would have been to restrict the war to Spain 
till honourable terms for the Catalonians had been obtained. 
Nominally this was done; and it is some excuse for the 
English Parliament, that it probably did not know, as our lead- 
ing statesmen knew, how altogether illusory were the terms 
granted. Swift is nowhere weaker, nowhere more dogmatic 
and less argumentative, than when he defends this part of the 
treaty, and argues that we were justified in allowing our allies 
to be deprived of privileges “of which they never made other 
use than as an encouragement to rebel.” Nevertheless, when 
this discount has been made, the treaty might be defended as a 
fair one for England, and not substantially unjust to Holland 
and Germany, who had certainly been more regardless of their 
engagements than England was of their interests. 

From the moment when the fate of the treaty was decided, 
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Swift ceased to be necessary to the ministers, and they were no 
longer necessary to one another. He was anxious to reap the 
reward of his services; and they were probably well disposed 
to pay and be rid of a partisan whom neither could quite trust 
to be in his own interests. Certain it is, that Swift for a time 
thought himself altogether thrown over, and was most annoyed 
with Harley as the more powerful patron. “ Lord Treasurer 
told Mr. Lewis that it [the warrant for a deanery] should be 
determined to-night ; and so he will say a hundred nights, so he 
said yesterday, but I value it not.” And afterwards, “Much as 
I love England, I am so angry at this treatment that, if I had 
my choice, I would rather have St. Patrick’s.” Yet he was not 
altogether pleased when it was decided that he should go to 
St. Patrick’s: “ Neither can I feel joy at passing my days in 
Ireland; and I confess I thought the ministry would not let 
me go; but perhaps they can’t help it” (April 18, 1713). 
Some of these complaints are well founded. It was Harley’s 
weakness never to act openly; and he often inspired distrust 
where he did not deserve it. The chances are that he really de- 
sired and tried to serve Swift, but that he did not care to push 
his promotion as circumstances required that it should be pushed, 
and was not very sorry to provide for him out of England. In 
a few months, when it was too late, he succeeded in bringing 
him back to England, where Swift could only witness the break- 
up of the party, and when he was no longer inclined to serve 
Harley or able to follow Bolingbroke. The story of great men’s 
ingratitude is too common to be very interesting. Much may 
be said in defence of the Tory ministers. Swift had taken out 
his pay in patronage and arrogance. Later in life he made outa 
list of more than forty persons whom he had befriended, mostly 
during his day of power. “Iam so proud,” he once writes, “ I 
make all the lords come up to me.” Tradition says that he did 
even more than this, that he once sent the Lord Treasurer to call 
Bolingbroke out of the House merely in order to fix the dinner- 
hour, and was rude to visitors at his own rooms in proportion as 
their rank was high. He boasted that he forced dukes to pay him 
the first visits. He made public criticisms on the wine at the 
Queen’s table. He applied for the post of Roya] Historiographer 
in such a manner as to insult Lord Kent, who had the patronage. 
When he paid visits, he claimed the right of choosing his bed- 
room before the rest of the company. The satire that served his 
friends did not always spare those whom it was inexpedient to 
provoke. Mrs. Cutts complained that her brother was attacked 
while he was still serving the Queen. The Duchess of Somer- 
set, heiress of the proudest house, and married to the proudest 
man in England, was taunted with the murder of her first hus- 
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band, and, more unpardonably still, with her red hair. The 
Scottish Union was represented as the marriage of a person of 
quality to a woman much his inferior, and even as “an infamous 
proposal,” to which nothing but necessity could have made Eng- 
land consent. Such a writer had only himself to blame if his 
old indiscretions were steadily brought up against him, and the 
coveted English mitre obstinately withheld. Somewhat better 
terms might, perhaps, have been made for him; but the differ- 
ence between an English and an Irish deanery fairly gauges 
their extent. Windsor, which Harley tried to get for him, has 
always been treated as royal patronage. It is on the whole 
creditable to Swift, that he never attacked the Queen, whose 
dislike had blasted all his prospects in life, except by the epithet 
of “royal prude.” Neither is it true, as has been said, that he 
deserted the Earl of Oxford in his fall. Harley’s conduct at 
the time was so ambiguous that his friends generally believed 
he intended to make his peace at their expense; and Swift, 
of all others, may be pardoned if he had not a very confident 
trust in his patron. Erasmus Lewis, who took part against 
Bolingbroke, declared that Lord Oxford had done himself more 
harm by his own meannesses than any enemy could have done 
him. But if Swift did not interpose to support him—and 
it is doubtful whether such support would have been very valu- 
able at the time—he never attacked him, and remained on easy, 
almost cordial, terms with him to the last. 

Swift was not among those whom the new Goverment cared 
to molest. The Whigs had learned from the trial of Sacheverel 
that it was not safe to attack a clergyman; and indeed the 
general feeling of the Hanover Club was that the late ministry 
had been merciful, and ought to obtain mercy. It is doubtful 
whether there was any real ground even for Bolingbroke’s flight. 
Still, after the Rebellion of 1715, public sentiment was in favour 
of strong measures, and would not have tolerated free discus- 
sion or sharp criticisms upon men in power. Swift’s corre- 
spondence with his friends about this time is always so worded 
as to bear inspection ; and it was two years before he ventured 
to write to Bolingbroke. His life was occupied with the cares 
of his new position, with paying off the debt of £1000 which 
went for first-fruits, patent, and his new house, and in quarrels 
with his bishop for patronage, and with his chapter for autho- 
rity. He had other troubles, of a more delicate kind. The 
time had now come when he had visibly earned all that life 
could give him, and was bound by every honourable obligation 
to marry the woman to whom he was virtually, if not explicitly, 
engaged. The excuse of indebtedness, though he probably 
alleged it, will not hold. Stella’s fortune would have relieved 
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them from all temporary embarrassment ; and Swift need not 
have scrupled to accept a small loan from his wife. It seems 
certain that his attachment had cooled. During his stay in 
London he had become intimate with Mrs. Vanhomrigh, the 
widow of a Dutch merchant, sometime commissary of stores at 
Dublin, and who was admitted to the best London society. 
Swift’s unhappy faculty for “entertaining” himself with 
women soon brought him into intimate relations with the elder 
daughter, Esther ; and under pretence of directing her studies, 
though she was then twenty, he saw her so constantly that 
within six months it was a joke to send for him in her name. 
She seems to have been a beauty of the Dutch type—“a white 
witch,” as he once calls her, somewhat masculine (he re- 
presents Pallas mistaking her for a boy), though with what her 
detractors called “a baby face,”—clever, impulsive, and head- 
strong in character. She followed out her tutor’s orders with 
enthusiasm, became a better French scholar than himself, 
studied Montaigne, and kept carefully behind the fashion in 
dress. So far nothing could be better than Swift’s training. 
But it was among his doctrines that people were bound “to act 
what was right, and not mind what the world would say ;” and 
he gave a dangerous latitude to this principle. It meant, as he 
explained it, that all conventions might be defied, if we were 
certain of our own intentions. He would not have dared to 
apply this doctrine himself. He had many little eccentricities 
of manner, such as biting paper, pulling his wig, and staring, and 
he gave free vent to his self-assertion and arrogance; but he 
was withal timidly sensitive to public opinion on all points 
where he was really vulnerable to ridicule. He was startled 
and annoyed when Vanessa, who could not understand his con- 
duct, proposed to him (1711). She, a young and pretty woman, 
with a fortune of £5000, probably thought that the slovenly 
middle-aged clergyman was doubtful of his own right to ad- 
dress her. The circumstances were difficult, and Swift acted 
badly. Either he did not wish to close their connection, or he 
did not dare to explain his relations with Stella. He temporized, 
talked of his strong regard for Miss Vanhomrigh, put aside her 
proposal as a girl’s fancy, and continued his intimacy. Mean- 
while Stella’s suspicions were excited ; and Swift, whose journal 
exhibits a growing coldness, seems latterly to parade his 
friendship with the Vanhomrighs, which he at first concealed. 
There are nearly twenty allusions to them between January 
30 and September 15,1710. There had been only two in the 
preceding five months. It is noteworthy, too, that his letters 
latterly (February 1712 to May 1713) were addressed not to 
Stella, but to Mrs. Dingley. He did not, could not, meditate 
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an open breach with his old love ; but it is doubtful whether 
he did not hope that distance and time would bring about a 
separation. 

Matters were in this state when Swift was appointed to St. 
Patrick’s. His first visit to Ireland was long enough to renew 
the intimacy with Stella, and not so long that Vanessa need 
despair of seeing him in England again. But after the Queen’s 
death this prospect was at an end; and the Dean, just as he 
was about to return, learned to his horror that Vanessa, who 
owned property in Ireland, intended to go there, under colour 
of looking after it. This was an old project (Journal to Stella, 
August 1711); and it would be interesting to know whether 
Swift had opposed it some years before. Anyhow, he now wrote 
urgently to dissuade her (August 12, 1714): “If you are in 
Ireland when I am there, I shall see you very seldom. It is 
not a place for any freedom: but it is where everything is 
known in a week, and magnified a hundred degrees. There are 
rigorous laws that must be passed through: but it is probable 
we may meet in London in winter; or, if not, leave all to fate, 
that seldom comes to humour our inclinations. I say all this 
out of the perfect esteem and friendship I have for you.” “I 
would not answer your questions for a million, nor can I think 
of them with any ease of mind.” One of the questions pro- 
bably was whether or not Swift was engaged; and indeed, had 
he meant at this time to marry Miss Johnson, the announce- 
ment of his intention would have stopped Vanessa’s journey. 
We may fairly assume that his purpose was to live again as at 
Laracor, enjoying Stella’s society and worship, but not encum- 
bering himself at forty-seven with a wife. Yet the reasons for 
marriage were so overwhelming that it is not wonderful if his 
reluctance has been the riddle of his biographers and the text 
of every probable conjecture. It was the one honourable and 
the one safe course, the only escape from a dangerous dilemma, 
and the certain way to silence scandal for the future. Never- 
theless Swift’s conduct is explicable, to those who have studied 
his life, from very simple though very mean motives. He was 
unblushingly selfish. To aman of his temperament and age 
marriage was only desirable as a social arrangement ; and reflec- 
tion seems to have convinced him that he should lose more than 
he should gain by it. Stella was indispensable to him; but he 
saw her through all the disenchantment of long and familiar 
acquaintance, and had probably learned to contrast her provin- 
cial manners with the refinement and cultivation of London 
society. It would have cost money to marry her: and even 
this motive had its weight with a man who was very jealous of 
his independence, and genuinely distressed by the prospect of 
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money embarrassments. The fear of Vanessa’s violence, and of 
some unpleasant disclosures, may have influenced him. But, 
lastly, it seems certain that he shrank from the ridicule of 
marriage. The satire of his times played freely upon husbands ; 
and the marriage of a divine of nearly fifty to a lady of no great 
fortune or connection, who had been described as a servant in 
Temple’s will, would have been a six days’ topic to the small 
wits and gossips of a provincial capital. To Swift it seemed 
natural that he should only consult his own comfort; and he 
probably expected that Vanessa would in time weary of his 
coldness, and Stella acquiesce in a position which gave him all 
he wished without any drawbacks. 

The issue proved that he had miscalculated his influence. 
Stella, justly indignant and jealous, insisted on the performance 
of his promises ; and the Dean consented to be privately married 
to her in 1716. It is said that on the day of the marriage, not 
long after the final vows had been pronounced, he was seen by 
Delaney leaving Archbishop King’s room in an agony of grief. 
“You have just seen,” said King, “the most unhappy man on 
earth, but on the subject of his wretchedness you must never 
ask a question.” Speculation, of course, has not been idle as to 
the reasons. One theory is that Swift and Stella were both the 
natural children of Sir William Temple, and had married within 
the prohibited degrees. This conjecture may be dismissed as 
absolutely untenable. There is no evidence that Temple, who 
was envoy at Brussels during the two years preceding Swift’s 
birth, ever made surreptitious visits to Ireland; and no ground 
for supposing that Mrs. Swift was carrying on a criminal in- 
trigue while her husband was on his deathbed. Temple had 
patronized Swift’s cousin before himself on the score of relation- 
ship, and would scarcely have left a son uncared for during 
twenty years. But, above all, the discovery of this relationship 
would ‘have given Swift the very argument he needed for con- 
fining his relations with Stella to friendly intimacy. A second 
and more possible supposition is that Swift, in a moment of 
weakness, had been married privately to a low woman, by whom 
he had a son, and who was pensioned to keep out of his sight. 
The evidence of an old servant is quoted, that a boy, believed to 
be Swift’s son, was actually kept at school by an unknown father 
or friend. Of course at this distance of time it is not likely 
that this story can ever be absolutely disproved ; but it is highly 
improbable. There is no date to which such a marriage can be 
referred: not to his residence at Kilroot, for he was then pro- 
posing to Miss Waring; not to his stay in Lord Berkeley’s 
family, for he was then watched by enemies; least of all to 
the years at Laracor, when he was in the first fervour of inti- 
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macy with Stella. Had there been any real grounds for such a 
scandal, it must sooner or later have come before the world. 
On the other hand, Swift’s suspicious visits to Vanessa may 
easily have given his servants the idea of a criminal intrigue ; 
and, as the friend of many men of the world, it is not impossible 
that he may once in his life have been intrusted with the 
guardianship of a foundling. Of all men he would scarcely 
have chosen Ashe, his old tutor, to perform the marriage 
service, if he had been running headlong into bigamy. No 
men are greater recipients of floating rumours than those 
who live in the scandalous atmosphere of a common-room, and 
are always seeing and talking about former pupils. It is incon- 
ceivable, under any circumstances, that Swift would have con- 
fessed to a felony; but he certainly would not have made his shrift 
to King, whom he regarded with good reason as a private enemy. 
The story is most likely an exaggerated version of some 
very trifling incident. Swift may have thought it expedient 
to give his own history of the connection with Vanessa, at 
a time when he was united to Stella by a bond which any 
accident might make public. He probably represented himself 
as the victim of Miss Vanhomrigh’s headstrong passion, and 
restrained by fear of public scenes and a distressing notoriety 
from acknowledging his marriage with Miss Johnson. No one 
hearing the story, however varnished, could fail to see some- 
thing of its true meaning, or to predict the deepening shadow 
over Swift's life. 

sut the Dean would not or could not renounce his intimacy 
with Vanessa. That impracticable young woman had taken up 
her residence in Ireland, and, favoured by her father’s former 
connections in Dublin, was admitted into the best society. The 
Archbishop was among her friends ; and two clergymen of high 
position proposed to her. Swift himself interceded for one of 
them. He affected to treat her passion for himself as a joke. 
“One would think you were in love,” he once writes to her, 
“by dating your letter August 29, by which means I received 
it just a month before it was written.” But he was seriously 
annoyed by her perseverance. One of his letters is an angry 
complaint, because a note from her has been delivered to him 
in company. One of hers is a threat that she will fetch him, 
if he does not come to her of himself. Indeed, all barriers of 
reserve and delicacy had been broken down. “I was born,” 
she says, “with violent passions, which terminate all in one,— 
the unexpressible passion I have for you.” “Your dear image 
is always before my eyes. Sometimes you strike me with that 
prodigious awe, I tremble with fear: at other times a charming 
compassion shines through your countenance.” It is often said 
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that Swift tried gradually to break off the acquaintance. The 
letters are evidence to the contrary ; and he seems rather out 
of sheer cowardice to have entertained her more and more with 
protestations of an affection beyond friendship. “Soyez assu- 
rée,” he once writes, “que jamais personne au monde n’a été 
aimée, honorée, estimée, adorée, par votre ami que vous” (July 
1721), and again, as if for greater safety, in French, “ Croyez que 
je serai toujours tout ce que vous desirez” (June 1722). But the 
vulgar selfishness of his nature is manifest everywhere. “ If 
you knew how I struggle for a little health,” is the constant 
burden of his excuses for not calling or writing. Sometimes 
his egotism dilates with something of a sublime pathos: “Shall 
you, who have so much honour and good sense, act otherwise to 
make Cadenus and yourself miserable? Settle your affairs, and 
quit this scoundrel island, and things will be as you desire.” 
It is the one redeeming circumstance in Vanessa’s self-aban- 
donment, that she did not know of Swift’s relations to Stella. 
That she had ohce entertained suspicions is more than pro- 
bable: that they had been completely dissipated is the most 
emphatic evidence of Swift’s duplicity. Accident seems to 
have brought the mystery to an end. One account represents 
Vanessa as calling Swift to a peremptory decision ; the other 
and more probable one represents her as hearing a rumour of 
the secret marriage, and writing to Mrs. Johnson for an ex- 
planation. Both agree that the answer was delivered by the 
Dean in person, who flung a letter upon the table, left the 
house silently, and never entered it again. Miss Vanhomrigh 
did not long survive the shock. Dr. Berkeley, who was one of 
her executors, perused the whole correspondence, with Swift, 
and pronounced him innocent of any criminal intrigue with 
her. As he soon afterwards was a suitor to Swift for an intro- 
duction to Lord Carteret, we may assume that he saw palliat- 
ing circumstances in the Dean’s conduct. Swift does not 
seem to have suffered for it in public estimation. Another of 
his female admirers told him pleasantly, some time afterwards, 
in a copy of verses, that she should “ like Vanessa die,” if he 
did not return to Ireland; and it is the single notice of the 
dead lady in his correspondence. Stella remembered her with 
some feminine resentment. In a party where the Dean’s poem 
of Cadenus and Vanessa was discussed, some one remarked that 
a woman who could inspire such verses must have had great 
attractions. “Oh,” said Stella, “every one knows that the Dean 
could write well on a broomstick.”? 

The annoyance of his relations with Vanessa had probably 
combined with his fear of Government to keep Swift from 


1 Alluding, of course, to the Meditation upon a Broomstick. 
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steady literary work. Anyhow he produced little between 
1714 and 1724 except a Proposal for the Use of Irish Manufac- 
ture, which attracted a prosecution from the Government, and 
made him favourably known in Iveland. But in 1724, fortune 
gave the veteran pamphleteer an opportunity which no one else 
would have seen, and by which scarcely any one else could 
have profited. William Wood, an inventive and honest but 
unsuccessful man, procured a patent for introducing £100,000 
of copper coin into Ireland. His offer was favourably reported 
on by Sir Isaac Newton, and was accepted by the Government. 
There was no question that a new coinage was wanted; and the 
only real objection to Wood’s patent was that it was part of the 
vicious system by which Ireland was governed as a foreign 
dependency, and its Parliament not consulted about their own 
concerns. Swift had the sagacity to see, and the courage to 
expose, this flaw. Where he argues about the value of the 
coinage, he is simply an unscrupulous special pleader, making 
statements which could not have borne the test of a week’s 
inquiry or a moment’s consideration. But the undying interest 
of his work is in the thread of thought that runs through the 
whole: “ Whatever liberties or privileges the people of England 
enjoy by common law, we of Ireland have the same.” Here he 
touched the popular fibre. After the first rancours of civil 
war had died out, the Protestants of Ireland were the first to 
discover that they were the chief losers by the system which 
referred everything to England. It was not the oppressed 
peasantry who welcomed the Protestant Dean as an agitator. 
The yeomen and cottiers of the provinces were either too brutal 
to care for any misrule that did not actually endanger life and 
property, or too hopeless of a successful issue to think of agitat- 
ing for any political reform. It was the squires, merchants, 
and professional men, the very classes on whom Protestant 
ascendency depended, who had become impatient of the restric- 
tive system, which left them the least favoured nation of earth, 
even for their English trade. “I have not heard of any man,” 
says the Drapier, “above mine own degree of a shopkeeper, to 
have been hitherto so bold as in direct terms to vindicate the 
fatal project.” 

Was Swift then a sincere Irish patriot ? On the whole there 
seems to be evidence that he was. He was not eminently 
single-minded; and it is probable that he cared for himself more 
than for Ireland. A desire to thwart the ministry and to show 
his power were among the influences that first carried him into 
the contest. It is likely that he was quite willing to be bought 
if Walpole had been disposed to purchase him; and there is a 
letter of Lord Peterborough’s, making an appointment for him 
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with the Premier, which seems to show that negotiations were 
actually commenced. We may perhaps connect this with the 
offer once made him of a settlement within twelve miles of 
London. That no bargain was actually concluded may have 
been because Swift demanded too much for himself; but it is 
at least possible! that he also desired to make terms for Ireland 
or for the Church. His relations with Harley had not disposed 
him to accept the position of a mere Government hack. Yet, 
when all abatements have been made, it remains certain that 
Swift’s thoughts constantly dwelt upon Ivish grievances, that 
he was the first man of eminence who sturdily asserted the 
equality of the two countries, and that against one controversy 
which he may have undertaken for his own profit we may set 
a dozen pamphlets, sermons, or letters, in which he seems to 
glow with a divine anger against oppression. His political 
economy was often faulty. He believed, like most men of his 
day, that a country ought to export more than it imported ; 
and he thought it politic to foster manufactures which were 
not native to the soil, or were dying off from it. He did not per- 
ceive that Ireland was even then, thanks to a long peace, recover- 
ing from the depression of its worst times. But his vision was 
all the clearer to see the transparent iniquities of foreign 
government, restrictions on native industry and trade, and a 
system which carried the upper classes out of the country. 
“ My heart is too heavy,” he once writes,” “to continue this irony 
longer, for it is manifest that whatever stranger took such a 
journey would be apt to think himself travelling in Lapland or 
Iceland, rather than in a country so favoured by nature as ours, 
both in fruitfulness of soil and temperature of climate. The 
miserable dress and diet and dwelling of the people; the 
general desolation in most parts of the kingdom; the old seats 
of the nobility and gentry all in ruins, and no new ones in their 
stead ; the families of farmers, who pay great rents, living in 
filth and nastiness, upon buttermilk and potatoes, without a 
shoe or stocking to their feet, or a house so convenient as an 
English hog-sty to receive them,—these, indeed, may be com- 
fortable sights to an English spectator, who comes for a short 
time only to learn the language, and returns back to his own 
country, whither he finds all our wealth transmitted.” This is 
not the language of a mere grievance-monger. It would be easy 
to cite instances where the nature of the criticism and the mode 
of its delivery are alike inconsistent with the hypothesis of an 
attack on Government. Take, for example, the following passage 


1 In the notes to the Dublin edition of the Verses on the Death of Dr. Swift, 
which the Dean either communicated or approved, it is said that Walpole’s 
explanation of his Irish policy was the obstacle to a treaty of alliance. 

2 Short View of the State of Ireland, vol. vii. p. 330. 
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from a sermon on “the causes of the wretched condition of 
Ireland :”—“ Lastly, a great cause of this nation’s misery is that 
Egyptian bondage of cruel, oppressing, covetous landlords, ex- 
pecting that all who live under them should make bricks with- 
out straw, who grieve and envy when they see a tenant of 
their own in a whole coat, or able to afford one comfortable 
meal in a month, by which the spirits of the people are 
broken and made for slavery, the farmers and cottagers, almost 
through the whole kingdom, being to all intents and purposes 
as real beggars as any of those to whom we give our charity in 
the streets. And these cruel landlords are every day un- 
peopling their kingdom by forbidding their miserable tenants 
to till the earth.” Such language would not annoy an English 
Premier or a Lord-Lieutenant; but it must have given offence 
to the squires, whom Swift regarded with such hearty and just 
contempt. Yet the context shows that he was as little careful 
to flatter the peasantry as to conciliate the squires. He re- 
peatedly dwells on the ignorance, sloth, barbarism, and vice of 
“the natives,” as among the determining causes of their wretched 
condition. But he firmly believed that education and equal laws 
would civilize them. “The common objection,” he once says," 
“drawn from the laziness, the perverseness, or thievish disposition 
of the poor native Irish, might be easily answered by showing the 
true reasons for such accusations, and how easily those people 
may be brought to a less savage manner of life ; but my printers 
have already suffered too much for my speculations. However, 
supposing the size of a native’s understanding just equal to that 
of a dog or horse, I have often seen those two animals civilized 
by rewards at least as much as by punishments.” Elsewhere, 
he expresses his belief that a system of good parish schools, in 
which English should be taught, would “in time bring the 
natives to think and act according to the rules of reason.” 
His opinions from first to last are consistent and sensible. 
They are those of a clear-headed man, who regards the con- 
nection with England as natural and necessary, but believes that 
misgovernment and injustice are crimes against the Divine 
order, and who already sees the beginning of retribution in the 
emigration of Protestant families to America. It may be added 
that Swift’s private letters and writings bear strong testimony 
to the strength of his convictions. He mentions it among the 
praises of Stella that “she loved Ireland.”* We may impute 
it to the irritation of self-interest, when he tells an English 
bookseller :+—“TI do as a clergyman encourage the merchants 


1 Answers to Letters from Unknown Persons, vol. vii. p. 393. 
2 Causes of the Wretched Condition of Ireland, vol. viii. p. 125. 
3 Character of Mrs. Johnson, vol. ix. p. 500. 
* Letter to Mr. Benjamin Motte, vol. xix. p. 38. 











both to export wool and woollen manufactures to any country 
in Europe, or anywhere else, and conceal it from the custom- 
house officers, as I would hide my purse from a highwayman 
if he came to rob me on the road, although England hath 
made a law to the contrary; and so I would encourage our 
booksellers here to sell your author’s books printed here, and 
send them to all the towns in England, if I could do it with 
safety and profit.” But he certainly had no private interest 
in remonstrating with a London company! against raising 
their rents, on the ground that corporations should be easy land- 
lords, especially if it be true, as he asserts, that he acted on this 
principle himself, so that his own lands as Dean were let “ four- 
fifths under their value.” On the whole, there are not many 
men who have deserved better of Irish gratitude than Swift ; 
and it is creditable to the popular instinct that it has recognised 
a friend in a cynic’s garb, 

3ut Swift’s reputation culminated with the publication of 
Gulliver, some part of which appeared in 1726, and the remainder 
in 1727. That it was at first issued anonymously, and that Pope 
and Arbuthnot professed to be uncertain as to the authorship, 
though its plan had been foreshadowed in the Memoirs of Scrib- 
lerus, can only be due to the anxiety which Swift may for a time 
have felt lest it should obtain the honours of a political prosecu- 
tion. Walpole, however, like the public at large, seems to have 
understood that it was something more than a mere party pam- 
phlet, and that its personalities were its smallest part. Nor, in 
fact, should we lose much if we could not supply the key to the 
allusions. It is interesting, but not really important, to identify 
Lilliput and Blefuscu with England and France, Flimnap with 
Walpole, and the queen who would not forgive Gulliver for saving 
her palace from the flames at the expense of decency with Queen 
Anne, who forgot Swift’s services to the Church in her indig- 
nation at the profane jokes that disfigure the Tale of a Tub. 
The parties of the Big-endians or Little-endians are the zealots 
of all time, even more than Whigs and Tories ; and the more Swift 
advances in his narrative the more he seems to disentangle 
himself from the petty interests of his faction, and to rise to 
general principles of State polity. In fact, his story in the first 
two parts is so essentially creative, his plan throughout so entirely 
designed to show what a country should be rather than to ridi- 
cule its defects, that he explains away the Lilliputian choice of 
ministers by dexterity on the tight-rope as an innovation that 
had gradually crept into Lilliput. From this point of view his 
conception of Utopia is sufficiently remarkable. To use modern 
terms, it is democratic and socialist. He acknowledges no mys- 


1 Letter to Mr. Alderman Barber, vol. xix. p. 135. 
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teries of government, and believes that honesty and common 
sense, virtues in every man’s power, are the great requisites for 
office. He is prepared to take children from their parents and 
intrust their education to the State, while the parents are 
chargeable with its cost. Women are to be “ educated much like 
the males.” Standing armies are to be replaced by militias. To 
reward merit is as much the State’s function as to punish crime ; 
and the great benefactors of mankind are those who add to the 
world’s material wealth. With all the scorn of projectors and 
chemists which Swift afterwards exhibited in the voyage to 
Laputa, he yet gives a high place in Brobdingnag to the study 
of applied mathematics. In literature his chief contempt is for 
metaphysics, as in practical life for lawyers and politicians. 
The Voyage to Laputa is its own commentary. Swift was 
not absolutely indifferent to the great discoveries of the day, 
and once went so far as to purchase a microscope; but he was 
not in the least competent to understand the great revolution 
in thought which Newton and his fellow-workers had inaugu- 
rated. The hypothesis that the diamond was only a form 
of carbon would seem to a man of his temperament about 
equal in value to the calcining of ice into gunpowder. Politi- 
cally, he had a quarrel with Newton for his share in recommend- 
ing Wood’s patent; and it is not impossible that he viewed 
theories which even then had produced an outcrop of Arianism 
with the vague distrust of a theologian. As in politics, so in 
philosophy, he believed in common sense as the surest guide ; 
and he saw no reason why the doctrine of gravitation should 
not be exploded when it had lived its day, like the doctrine of 
vortices.! Of scientific history he had, and perhaps could have, 
no conception. Well acquainted with the false estimates of 
men and measures that had been current in his own day, and 
having contributed his share to misleading public opinion, he 
could not understand that a time would come when the public 
acts of the past would have been tested by experience, and its 
statesmen judged on better evidence than pamphlets. An 
Englishman to the core, he detested as visionary and dangerous 
whatever could not be measured by plumb and line. This 
feeling explains the Voyage to the Houyhnhnms. Its strong 
and savage bitterness has often diverted attention from the real 
import of the satire. It is not merely the spleen of a dis- 
contented and morbid man against the human race. As Pro- 
fessor Brewer has pointed out, it is an answer to the philosophy 
which Mandeville had popularized in the Fable of the Bees. To 
' It is curious that the Danish satirist Holberg, who published an imita- 
tion of Gulliver, expresses very similar views about Newton and Descartes 
in his Autobiography. 
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Mandeville all society was founded on vice. Honour and de- 
cency were mere chimeras, without truth or being, which were 
counted hereditary, like the gout in great families. On the 
other hand, take away luxury and avarice, the vices that pro- 
mote production and conserve wealth, and all arts and crafts 
will lie neglected. Mandeville desired to apply this principle 
in its most cynical extent. In his essay on charity-schools he 
denounces popular education as dangerous, but wishes atten- 
dance on church to be enforced, in the interest of innocence, 
sincerity, and other good qualities that conduce to the public 
peace. It may seem singular that Swift was not attracted by 
such a theory, which is even more contemptuous of mankind 
than his own satire. His good sense delivered him from its 
extravagances; and his literary skill enabled him to refute it 
with a lash that fell at once upon society and its critic. The 
natural man, whom Mandeville, like Rousseau at a later date, 
believed to be simple, veracious, and temperate, Swift saw 
as the savage or the Yahoo. Men who cannot use their 
reason to form an orderly society are in reality below 
brutes. On the other hand, destroy thought and literature, 
restrain natural affection within the narrowest limits, and re- 
duce the science of life to the provision by simple instinct for 
common wants, and the most perfect exemplar of polity will 
be among beasts. Voltaire’s remark after reading Rousseau, that 
“he did not wish to walk upon all-fours,’ is in fact the spirit 
of Swift’s answer to Mandeville. It is a satire upon the English- 
man of his time, “ the reasoning, governing animal of his coun- 
try ;” but it is emphatically a vindication of humanity. 

Stella lived to see her husband again honoured, and almost 
powerful. Once he offered to acknowledge her publicly as his 
wife. But she answered sadly that it was too late; and Swift 
easily acquiesced in her decision. If the date assigned to the 
incident be correct, she knew at the time that she had not 
long to live. So early as 1720 she had been seriously ill. Her 
weak constitution was gradually giving way, and her death 
was believed to be at hand in July 1726. Swift was then in 
England, and behaved characteristically. “ Pray, write to me 
every week,”! he says to a correspondent, “that I may know 
what steps to take, for I am determined not to go to Ireland to 
find her just dead, or dying.” “Iam of opinion that there is not 
a greater folly than to contract too great and intimate a friend- 
ship, which must always leave the survivor miserable.” Let 
her know, however, that Swift has thought of her, and bought 
her a gold watch. But on no account must she die in the 
deanery ; that would be “ a very improper thing.” Some con- 

' Letter to Mr. Worrall, vol. xvii. p. 76. 
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sciousness of his own meanness seems to have haunted him 
while he wrote thus; and he “conjures” his correspondent “ to 
burn this letter immediately, without telling the contents of it 
to any person alive.” But it was not a mere paroxysm of base- 
ness, such as will sometimes visit a generous man. Rather 
more than a year later (September 1727), under similar cir- 
cumstances, he wrote again, repeating his cowardly directions, 
in Latin :—“ Habeo enim malignos qui sinistre interpretabuntur, 
si eveniat (quod Deus avertat) ut illic moriatur.” As it 
happened, however, Swift was visited about this time with an 
attack of vertigo, and decided that it would be prudent to 
return to Dublin while he could yet travel. This, at least, is 
his own statement in a letter, before his departure, to Mrs. 
Howard; and there is the less reason to doubt it as he after- 
wards apologized to Pope for his abrupt flight from Twickenham, 
stating that he found it “more convenient to be sick” in 
Dublin, where, he observes, “ I have a race of orderly elderly 
people of both sexes at command.”! The last sentence seems 
to show that he came over, not to attend Mrs. Johnson’s last 
moments, but in the belief that she would still be able to nurse 
him, as she had often done before, when she was ill herself. 
But his correspondence for that period is meagre ; and he seems 
to have thought it “improper” to write freely about his wife. 
An opportune “sickness” hindered him from attending her 
funeral. But that his grief at her death (January 28, 1728) was 
genuine may readily be believed. In an intimacy of six-and- 
thirty years the heart acquires a certain habit of attachment 
from which it cannot be severed without pain. Swift un- 
doubtedly felt more than mere selfish grief at the loss of a 
useful friend; and there is an endless pathos in the cynical 
superscription to the packet of “only a woman’s hair.” Yet 
those who knew him best had never given him credit for romantic 
attachment. “My wife,” says Bolingbroke, just before Stella’s 
last illness, “ sends you some fans, just arrived from Lilliput, 
which you will dispose of to the present Stella, whoever she be.” 

But even to Swift’s genius and vitality old age had at last 
begun, and another Stella was impossible. After her death he 
produced nothing of importance, except some pamphlets on the 
state of Ireland, in 1729. Of these the Modest Proposal for 
making the Children of Poor People beneficial to the Public is 
among the best known and the least understood. True, the 
humour is ghastly and Rabelaisian. Cannibalism is asad subject 
for a jest, even though it cover a deep earnest ; and Swift’s pecu- 
liar literalness of execution brings every revolting detail before 
the reader’s mind, and shows the children dressed, “ hot from the 


1 Letters to Mrs. Howard and Mr. Pope, vol. xvii. pp. 178, 181. 
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knife,” and served up “ seasoned with a little pepper or salt.” 
But the state of Ireland which he describes might excuse strong 
colours. “Some persons of a desponding spirit,” he remarks, “are 
in great concern about that vast number of poor people who are 
aged, diseased, or maimed. But I am not in the least pain upon 
that matter, because it is very well known that they are every 
day dying and rotting by cold and famine, and filth and vermin, 
as fast as can be reasonably expected. And as to the young 
labourers, they are now in almost as hopeful a condition; they 
cannot get work, and consequently pine away for want of 
nourishment, to a degree that if at any time they are accidentally 
hired to common labour, they have not strength to perform it, 
and thus the country and themselves are happily delivered from 
the evil to come.” To a writer who had exhausted himself in 
recommending other expediences, it might well seem as if such 
a state of society were a gangrene that would only admit of the 
cautery. Something must also be allowed for the growing 
despondency of Swift’s temperament, and to a certain morbid 
taint that began to show itself, and was perhaps connected with 
the brain-disease of which he at last died. He had been pas- 
sionately fond of society ; he began now to complain that he 
was alone in the world; and though the statement was cer- 
tainly over-coloured, it seems he was really distrustful of his 
own ability to please. He had always been capable of coarse 
allusions ; his mind now seemed at times to dwell lingeringly 
upon filthy images. One by one the friends of his manhood, 
Arbuthnot, Gay, and Harley, dropped into the grave before 
him. Little by little his bodily powers decayed. The strong, 
active, self-reliant man was becoming dependent on others for 
help and toleration. The change is painful to all men; to Swift 
it was indescribably bitter. 

Yet he was now reaping the full harvest of his life; and the 
good and bad in him alike seemed to contribute to his well- 
being. He had sacrificed Stella to the exigencies of a small 
income; and his savings had made him a rich man. His 
wonderful conversational powers secured him an entry into 
every house he cared for; and the people of Ireland regarded 
him as a friend and patriot. No man insulting him could have 
walked Dublin safely ; and the younger generation of peers and 
men of letters, Oxford, Orrery, and King, were eager to make 
his acquaintance. The burgesses of Cavan went out in pro- 
cession to meet him when he visited Sheridan. His influence 
over women endured to the last; and he found fair correspon- 
dents to flatter him, and a faithful relative, Mrs. Whiteway, to 
live with him. Some of his letters to this lady when her son 
died are pleasant reading, for their earnest and thoughtful 
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kindness. He seems also to have derived genuine enjoyment 
from his relations with Dr. Thomas Sheridan, whose wit had 
some affinities with his own, and whose coarse, simple, testy 
nature admirably fitted him to be the butt without being actually 
the slave of his overbearing patron. Sheridan was indebted to 
Swift for numerous good offices, and seems to have repaid him 
with a sincere attachment. But the Dean’s visits must have 
been grievous inflictions to his friend’s wife, whose relations 
with her husband were always bad, and whom Swift bullied, 
satirized, and thwarted in every possible manner, from the 
ordering of her dinners to her daughter’s marriage. Altogether, 
the Dean might be a formidable guest. Lady Acheson must 
have been the most good-natured of women if she forgave him 
his countless railleries on her person, and the nicknames of 
“ skinny and lean,” or “snipe.” Yet Swift was rather eccentric 
and inconsiderate than capable of giving pain wantonly. There 
is a pleasant story, how, once visiting in a country-house, he was 
told that a young officer had expressed his dread that the Dean 
would make fun of him. Swift at once went up to the alarmed 
guest, assured him that he never desired to give pain to men of 
honour, and so treated him during the whole time of his stay 
that the young man left the house absolutely fascinated. 

At last the time came when Swift was incapable alike of 
friendship and of society. He had once sketched a ghastly 
counterpart to the legend of Tithonus, and painted the blank 
wretchedness of the man who was doomed to outlive friends 
and memory, to linger on without part in action and without 
hope of death, who was “least miserable” if he turned to 
dotage.1 There can be little doubt that he wrote with a terrible 
anticipation of his own fate, the long years of growing impo- 
tence, and the slow approaches of the disease, which he had 
again prophesied when he said, pointing to a blasted elm, that 
he should die at the top. During the last nine years of his life 
(1736-1745) he was the Struldbrug his own fancy had fore- 
boded. The quarrels with Sheridan (who incautiously taxed 
him with parsimony), the bickerings with Mrs. Whiteway, may 
in all charity and sincerity be excused as the workings of a 
diseased brain. Happily a few friends were left who rewarded 
his old kindness with pious care; and the brain-disease, which 
had at first been attended by frenzy and paroxysms of pain, 
passed into an almost unbroken stupor during the last three 
years of his life. He died in October 1745, and the unquiet 
heart at last rested where, in his own words, “ bitter indigna- 
tion could no longer torture it.” 

Swift’s epitaph is the key-note of his character. A burning 

1 Gulliver's Travels, vol. xii. p. 274. 
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abhorrence of falsehood and wrong is the one noble feature of a 
faulty life, the one immortal part of the works by which he is 
remembered. There are skilful mechanics of style in every age, 
who can mould language after the best fashion of the day, and 
be humorous or pathetic as the pamphlet or journal requires 
laughter or tears. Swift did work of this kind at times ; and it 
is work only known to the professed student. But when he 
wrote from the heart he wrote for eternity. He was com- 
pounded of strange antitheses ; and, as his private loves were so 
essentially forms of self-enjoyment that attachment and friend- 
ship were constantly sacrificed to calculation, his religion and 
patriotism were often curiously blended with self-interest. But 
he is in reality most genuine where he is most general. He could 
not face the discomfort of renouncing a pleasant acquaintance 
that ministered to his vanity, though it ended in the wreck of 
a woman’s life; and there is not a line in evidence that he re- 
proached himself for the unrequited sum of daily love which 
Stella laid at his feet. As long as the victim was uncomplaining, 
the Dean’s profound egotism assumed that there was no cause for 
complaint; and the little murmurs that reached him from time to 
time seem only to have impressed him as unreasonable and 
capricious. In one of the prayers he drew up for Stella during 
her last illness, he implores God to make her sensible that, if 
she has been afflicted with weak health, it has been “ largely 
made up to her in other blessings more valuable and less com- 
mon.” But his mental vision was keen, and as he saw he spoke, 
often passionately. “Ah, man,” says Thackeray, “you, educated 
in Epicurean Temple’s library, you, whose friends were Pope 
and St. John, what made you swear to fatal vows, and bind 
yourself to a life-long hypocrisy, before the heaven which you 
adored with such real wonder, humility, and reverence?” “May 
not a man,” Swift has replied by anticipation, “subscribe the 
whole Articles because he differs from another in the explica- 
tion of one?”! If he believes that “those who are against 
religion must needs be fools,”? if he is content to merge dif- 
ferences which he regards as small for the sake of the priceless 
interests at stake, are you to cry him down as a knave and 
hypocrite ? 

The question is nota simple one. “My doubts,” says Bishop 
Blougram, “are great; my faith is greater.” Swift might have 
used very much the same words, but more honestly. He 
unquestionably saw difficulties in the common doctrine of 
Christianity, and disliked the way in which it was set forth. 
“ Divines of all sorts,’ he thought, “lessen God’s mercy too 


1 Remarks upon a Book, vol. viii. p. 259. 
2 Thoughts on Various Subjects, vol. ix. p. 442. 
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much ;”! and he objected particularly to the fashion of depre- 
ciating the Pagan philosophers. Their ethics, he said, wanted 
little but a Divine sanction.2 Again, he believed that theolo- 
gical subtleties were a hindrance to the real union of Christians. 
And as he exalted the ethical above the dogmatic parts of 
Christianity, he certainly inclined to reject its supernatural 
dogmas. He would have allowed missionaries among Mussul- 
mans to drop the article of Christ’s divinity. The satire that 
spoke of holy water as universal pickle, and explained tran- 
substantiation by the similes of a brown loaf and a sirloin, was 
as offensive to High Anglicans as to Catholics. There is other 
evidence of Swift’s views on this point. “Religion,” he wrote 
later in life, “seems to have grown an infant with age, and re- 
quires miracles to nurse it as it had in its infancy.”® So far 
his scepticism is undeniable. But his faith was greater. “The 
Scripture system of man’s creation,” he writes, “seems most 
agreeable of all others to probability and reason.”* “The whole 
doctrine [of the Trinity] is short and plain, and in itself in- 
capable of any controversy, since God himself hath pronounced 
the fact, but wholly concealed the manner.”® “I am apt to 
think that in the day of judgment there will be small allowance 
given to the wise for their want of morals, and to the ignorant 
for their want of faith, because both are without excuse... . 
But some scruples in the wise and some vices in the ignorant 
will perhaps be forgiven upon the strength of temptation to 
each.”® Practically, therefore, he concludes that the right- 
minded man will keep his doubts to himself, and not attempt “to 
shake the walls of the world.” “The want of belief is a defect 
that ought to be concealed, when it cannot be overcome.”* But 
a previous passage shows that he only counsels reticence where 
the difference of opinion is not fundamental, though he certainly 
objects to schisms like that of Socinus, which have no real 
chance of success. All this, however, merely means that Swift was 
more a statesman than a metaphysician, and regarded tenets 
and forms of faith as comparatively unimportant. Two consi- 
derations will help to explain his position. As a High Church- 
man he attached peculiar importance to outward conformity. 
As a clear, strong-headed thinker, he believed that the attacks 
on Christianity were immeasurably weaker than the defence. 
In order to refute Collins, he simply published an abstract of 
1 Thoughts on Religion, vol. viii. pp. 174, 175. 
2 Letter to a Young Clergyman, vol. viii. p. 349. 
3 Thoughts on Various Subjects, vol. ix. p. 432. 
* Further Thoughts on Religion, vol. viii. p. 178. 
° Sermon on the Trinity, vol. viii. p. 39. 
6 Thoughts on Various Subjects, vol. ix. p. 434. 
* Thoughts on Religion, vol. viii. p. 174. 
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his discourse. The particular points which Collins attacked 
were “ Providence, Revelation, the Old and New Testaments, 
future rewards and punishments, the immortality of the soul ;” 
and on all these there is reason to believe that Swift was ortho- 
dox in the common sense of the word. No one can defend his 
logic by the light of modern philosophy ; but no one can doubt 
that thousands have held views substantially resembling his in 
almost every particular. Half Scotland to this day believes the 

sible, accepts the doctrine of the Trinity, and recognises a 
sterner form of Church-government than even Swift contended 
for; while it is just as incredulous as himself as to the super- 
natural graces of Baptism and the Eucharist. Considering, 
therefore, that his consistency is undeniable, that he damaged 
himself with the Queen by his doubts, and with the Whigs by 
his Churchmanship, and that many of his strongest expressions 
of faith occur in writings that were not published during his 
lifetime, it seems against all evidence to assume, as Thackeray 
has done, that he was a sceptic at heart, and put his apostasy 
out to hire. 

Thackeray adds elsewhere: “The Dean was no Irishman.” 
Simple as the words seem, they cover a charge that Swift’s 
patriotism was policy. The examination of his works has, per- 
haps, given us some reason to judge more charitably. It re- 
mains to appreciate how far Thackeray’s statement expresses 
an actual fact. Swift's parents were English. He himself 
says that he was indeed born “ by a perfect accident” in Ireland, 
but that the best part of his life, the years which gave him 
culture and the sense of power, had been spent in England.” 
He regarded his Irish promotion as sentence of exile. For 
many years he was on bad terms with the great men of the 
country. “There is not one spiritual or temporal lord in 
Ireland whom I visit or by whom I am visited,” he writes in 
1732. He hated and despised the Irish squires as enemies of 
the Church, oppressors of their tenants, jobbers, proud and 
illiterate.* To one who had mixed in the best London society, 
the change for such companionship must have been very bitter, 
especially as the distinction between Englishry and Irishry was 
still sharply defined ; and Swift’s position was that of a colonist 
rather than of a native. Moreover his mind, as Thackeray has 


_ 1 Arbuthnot’s evidence on this subject is worth quoting. He writes to 
Swift in 1732, congratulating him on living in Ireland: ‘ Perhaps Chris- 
tianity may last with you at least twenty or thirty years longer,” vol. xviii. 
p. 133. 

2 Letter to Mr. Grant, vol. xviii. p. 254; Letter to Mr. Windsor, vol. xviii. 
p. 7. 


3 Character of an Irish Squire, vol. vii. p. 372. 
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finely pointed out, was cast essentially in the English mould. 
His style is grave, nervous, and self-restrained, never florid or 
circumlocutory ; he writes, as it were, in “the tone of society.” 
Grant all this, and the fact still remains that he gradually 
identified himself with the country of his adoption. “What I 
did for this country,” he says to Mr. Grant, “ was from perfect 
hatred of tyranny and oppression.” But the burst of gratitude 
and love with which his efforts were welcomed by a warm- 
hearted people fairly carried him away. “Drown Ireland,” 
says Pope, “for having caught you, and for having kept you ; 
I only reserve a little charity for knowing your value and 
esteeming you.” “ What you tell Mr. P.,” writes Alderman 
Barber, “of my speaking disrespectfully of the Irish, is false 
and scandalous; I love the Irish.”’ The Chevalier Wogan, 
an Irish refugee, corresponds with the Anglican Dean as a 
sympathizing patriot. Mr. Grant writes from Scotland to com- 
pliment him on “your public spirit and great affection to your 
native country.” “As to this country,” Swift writes mourn- 
fully in 1736, “I am only a favourite of my old friends, the 
rabble, and I return their love, because I know none else who 
deserve it.”* Foreign as his intellect was, he was able, by 
force of genuine liking and sympathy, to understand the pecu- 
liarities of Irish wit. He several times intersperses bulls in his 
letters. He is the first Englishman who translated an Irish 
ballad. Nor was he quite unaffected by Irish influences in his 
humorous poetry. From the petition of Mrs. Francis Harris to 
the verses exchanged with Sheridan, there are many among 
his light pieces which are thoroughly un-English in structure 
and sentiment. 

“It was Pope,” says Thackeray, “ and Swift to aid him, 
who established among us the Grub Street tradition,” that is, 
the fierce contempt of poverty, and especially of authors as 
poor. If by this be meant that Pope often, and Swift occa- 
sionally, make the squalid surroundings of an enemy their 
favourite topic of ridicule, and that their satire has been widely 
read and remembered, the charge is undoubtedly true. But 
the word “established” must be used in its most restricted 
sense; for Pope and Swift only copied the fashion of a preceding 
generation. Dryden’s MacFlecknoe in his “drugget robe,” 
Rochester’s Otway who can kill his lice because his pockets are 
filled, Rymer satirized and engraved as the Garreteer Poet, are 
very literal types of the meaner men whom Pope pilloried in 


1 Vol. xviii. pp. 213, 219. * Vol. xix. p. 88. 
3 “O'Rourke's noble fare will ne’er be forgot, 
By those who were there, or those who were not,” ete. 
Vol. xiv. p. 134. 
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the Dunciad, and Swift ridiculed in the coarse pamphlets which 
were probably written to please Pope. But the charge gene- 
rally against Swift is of the lightest, for a few faulty passages 
in his works are nobly compensated by the generous acts of 
his life. His good services to struggling authors have been 
alluded to. They are traits of the strong feeling for poverty 
that seemed as it were burned into him by the early miseries 
of his own life, and which no license of his pen can disprove. 
He applied “the first five hundred pounds which he could call 
his own,” says Scott, “to establishing a fund from which per- 
sons of small means might obtain loans; and, in spite of Dr. 
Johnson’s criticism, the institution seems to have been suc- 
cessful. His next spare money went in purchasing a glebe for 
the parish of Laracor (Dec. 1716). This he bequeathed to 
succeeding vicars of Laracor, “as long as the present episcopal 
religion shall continue to be the national established faith.” 
But if it should be supplanted by any other form of Christianity, 
as Swift sometimes feared it would be by Presbyterianism, the 
proceeds were to go to the parish poor, “excepting professed 
Jews, atheists, and infidels.” From that time forward Swift’s 
savings were dedicated to the object he carried out in his will, 
the establishment of an hospital forthe mad. But he gave liber- 
ally to the poor as long as he lived, and owed part of his popu- 
larity among the lower orders of Dublin to his benevolence. Nor 
was he wanting when personal friends applied to him for assist- 
ance. “Could any man but you,” writes Lord Bathurst, “think 
of trusting John Gay with his money ?”! and would any other 
man, it may be asked, have befriended Mr. Pilkington and Mrs. 
Barber? He bought an annuity of £20 for the daughter of an 
old servant.” And when he wrote calmly, no man expressed 
a stronger feeling for poverty in the two classes he most cared 
for, the clergy and the peasantry. The pamphlet On the Bill 
Sor Clerical Residence, and the Considerations on Two Bills, show 
Swift in his true light, impatient of all that degraded an order 
to which he belonged, and so far only contemptuous of poverty 
as it implied loss of self-respect. In one of those outspoken 
sermons which would now be denounced as revolutionary, he 
calmly observes that it is “worth considering how few among 
the rich have procured their wealth by just measure,” and 
winds up, in the spirit of Arbuthnot’s epitaph on Chartres, 
by asking, if riches and greatness are essential to happiness, 
how is it that God suffers them “to be often dealt to the worst 
and most profligate of mankind”? Curiously enough, Swift was 
himself ridiculed in the very zenith of his reputation for living 
among “half-shirts and shams, rowlers, decayed night-gowns, 


1 Vol. xvii. p. 388. * Vol. xviii. p. 217. 
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snuff swimming upon gruel, and bottles with candles stuck in 
them.” In fact there was a Dutch school, so to speak, in our 
literature, which delighted in coarse descriptions of sordid 
actualities ; and Swift sometimes borrowed its style in the trifles 
flung out against ignoble enemies. But no man was less capable 
of charging poverty as a crime upon the profession to which he 
belonged, than the man who never forgot he had been poor, 
who was even ostentatious in his small economies, and whom 
no enemy ever accused of having forsaken a humble friend, 
or with want of sympathy for distress. 

A reproach, however, rests upon Swift’s literary memory, 
which cannot be explained away, and can only partially be 
extenuated. Most of his great works are disfigured by a coarse 
passage here and there; and some of his minor writings are 
simply disgusting. He would probably have replied that 
very nice people have very nasty ideas, and would have justi- 
fied himself by the example of his contemporaries. The latter 
is the only valid excuse. He lived in the age when Walpole 
defended the practice of obscene conversation by the plea that 
it gave the only topics on which a mixed company could talk. 
Some of the worst letters in Swift’s correspondence are from 
ladies. Some of the worst poems with which his name is asso- 
ciated were really written by Pope and Arbuthnot, and ought 
now to be excluded from his works. His Diary and his Manual 
of Polite Conversation alike show that the relations of the sexes 
were jested on in drawing-rooms by men and women with a 
surprising freedom. He once speaks of retiring at an early hour 
from Bolingbroke’s dinners, because he finds his presence a 
restraint on thecompany.' Generally, the case against him may 
perhaps be thus stated : that he was coarse from the first ; that his 
coarseness is peculiarly distasteful from the concentration of 
style and minuteness of detail; but that essentially he was no 
worse than his contemporaries during the first fifty-eight years 
of his life. The Voyage to the Houyhnhnms seems in this respect 
to mark distinct deterioration ; and the apology of its philoso- 
phical significance has only a partial value. For some of the 
minor pieces even this plea is wanting ; and we must either 
assume that the Dean’s natural propensity ran riot when the 
restraint of Stella’s criticisms was removed, or that disease of 
the brain had already begun (1730, 1731). 

Yet with all his imperfections the man was a great man. 
Forget his coarseness, put aside the wretched egotisms of his 


1 «T give no man liberty to swear or talk bawdy in my company,” ete. 
(Letter to Stella), vol. ii. p. 262, At a much later period Swift complains 
that four worse lines had been tacked on to his poem of Tim and the Fables, 
in the tenth Jntelligencer. 
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private life, assume—what is surely true—that a man may be 
incapable of unselfish personal feeling, and yet upright, gener- 
ous, and ardent in his general perceptions and sympathies ; and 
then say if there be any man between Milton and Burke who 
is so essentially the Hebrew prophet inspired to detect and 
denounce wrong as Swift. Make every abatement for private 
piques and the partly venal services of the political writer; and 
when every tainted or doubtful passage is struck out, what 
remains is the terrible indictment against England in her 
Augustan age. It was the fashionable era of satirists. Pope, 
Arbuthnot, Gay, De Foe, Addison, were men who might almost 
be matched with Swift for mere mastery of style; and their 
pages are repertories of graceful trifles, such as might amuse a 
Court in the hours that precede disgrace and death. Swift’s stand 
out in fire, like the warning letters on the wall. Ignorant 


ministers, unrighteous laws, a corrupt upper class, and a de- 


graded commonalty, were seen by him as no one else saw them ; 
and his vision was thronged with images of national decline 
and ruin. So it was that after ten years’ respite from work as 
a pamphleteer, he took up his old weapons for a nobler warfare. 
The women whom he sacrificed understood him; the people 
whom he despised, defended, and loved, rewarded him with an 
uncalculating attachment ; his literary friends treated him with 
the old homage to the end. It would surely be without par- 
allel in history if the man was no more than a counterfeit, 
genuine only in certain real powers of intellect, and with no 
other claim to a bitter indignation than that which the con- 
sciousness of his own hypocrisy might give. 
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THE ORIGIN OF AMERICAN STATE RIGHTS. 


THE part played in American history by the doctrine of 
State Rights is a remarkable instance of the way in which dis- 
tinctions, of little moment in themselves, sometimes give rise 
to controversies of fundamental importance. When the thir- 
teen Colonies separated from Great Britain, the precise relations 
to be established between them might fairly have been classed 
among matters of detail. Either apart or united, these com- 
munities might exemplify all the faults or all the virtues inci- 
dent to political societies. Their well-being would obviously 
depend upon the provisions they might enact as to the composi- 
tion of the legislature, the executive, and the judiciary, and as 
to the relations to exist between the three. But whether these 
provisions should be enacted by and for each colony separately, 
or by and for all of them together, and, if the latter, whether 
the enacting bodies should unite themselves into a single 
nation, or retain a qualified independence, might have seemed 
a question affecting nothing more serious than their mutual 
convenience. Instead of this, American history has all along 
turned upon this one point. The Constitution of the United 
States remains in all its essential features what it was 
originally. The interpretation of its leading provisions has 
never occasioned any dangerous disputes. There has been no 
really formidable conflict between the President and Congress, 
no sustained attempt on the part of either to destroy the in- 
dependence of the judges. But the relations of the States to 
one another has been a recurring cause of quarrel, postponed 
again and again by a well-timed compromise, but culminating 
at last in the greatest of civil wars. Every other controversy 
has taken shape and colour from this one. No matter in what 
it may have originated, it has come round to the question of 
State Rights in the end. The limits of authority, the principles 
of taxation, the rights of minorities, the lawfulness of slavery, 
may have been the avowed occasion of each successive contest ; 
but the true cause of all alike is to be sought for here. It is 
the question that has called forth the profoundest political 
philosophy, and furnished a text for the most effective political 
oratory, which America has produced. It is not often that the 
birth and death of such a theory is comprised within a period 
of little more than seventy years. But in this case it seems 
safe to say that it has already become historical. The civil 
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war has dealt it a death-blow. The great principles which have 
at different epochs been connected with it will remain or reap- 
pear as subjects for political discussion ; but the conflicts aris- 
ing out of them will no longer turn upon the mutual rights of 
the members of the Union. The great controversy between 
Nationalism and Federalism has been decided by the sword. 
The origin of State Rights must be sought in the Con- 
vention of 1787. Before that time the conditions out of which 
the doctrine grew did not exist. After the thirteen Colonies 
had successfully asserted their independence, the separate 
sovereignty of each one of them was universally admitted. 
The peculiar conflict or compromise of claims implied in the 
term State Rights could only come into being contemporane- 
ously with an attempt to harmonize these claims with one 
another. American writers have sometimes given this attempt 
an earlier date than 1787. Story, in particular, lays great stress 
on the fact that the Declaration of Independence was the united 
act of all the Colonies, and denies that its framers had any 
thought of the individual sovereignty of the several States. 
It is true, no doubt, that as the thirteen States rose out of the 
revolutionary chaos at the same moment, and by a common act, 
they rose in some sort a united body. But in the Declaration 
of Independence itself there is not a word said of any union 
between them, other than that accidental one which naturally 
results from the pursuit of a common aim, and the presence of a 
commonenemy. Their representatives declare “that these united 
Colonies are, and of right ought to be, free and independent States, 
... and that, as free and independent States, they have full power 
to levy war, conclude peace, contract alliances, and do all other 
acts and things which independent States may of right do.” 
The revolution was the act of all the Colonies; but the first 
consequence of the revolution was, as Mr. Curtis says, “the esta- 
blishment of local governments, which should be the successors 
of that authority of the British Crown, which they had every- 
where suppressed.”! The communities which, two years later, 
ratified the Articles of Confederation, knew of no limitations 
to their separate sovereignty, beyond those imposed by the terms 
of the Articles. “Each State,” by the Second Article, “ retains 
its sovereignty, freedom, and independence, and every power, 
jurisdiction, and right which is not by this Confederation 
expressly delegated to the United States in Congress as- 
sembled.” Whatever union for national purposes there had 
been before the formation of the State governments, had 
accomplished its work when they were formed. From the 
ratification of the Articles of Confederation, at all events, the 
1 History of the Constitution of the United States, i. 39. 
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thirteen States were sovereign societies, except so far as they 
had chosen by that particular act to divest themselves of 
any portion of their sovereign character. “The parties to this 
instrument,” to quote Mr. Curtis again, “were free sovereign 
political communities—each possessing within itself all the 
powers of legislation and government over its own citizens 
which any political society can possess.”* In the words of a 
still more unimpeachable witness upon this point, Mr. Motley, 
“The Continental Congress, which was the central adminis- 
trative board during this epoch, was a diet of envoys from 
sovereign States. It had no power to act on individuals. It 
could not command the States. It could move only by requisi- 
tions and recommendations. Its functions were essentially 
diplomatic, like those of the States-General of the old Dutch 
Republic, like those of the modern Germanic Confederation. 
We were a league of petty sovereignties.”? 

This last quotation may serve to show of how small a portion of 
their sovereign character the States which signed the Articles of 
Confederation had in fact divested themselves. The inability of 
Congress to keep the Confederacy together was soon made mani- 
fest. Its relation to the State governments was virtually that of 
an adviser, and an adviser only. It could contract debts ; but it 
could not raise the money with which to pay them. It could 
declare war; but it could not raise the troops with which to 
carry it on. It could make treaties; but it could not insure 
their observance. It existed for the maintenance of republican 
institutions ; but it could not guarantee their continuance to 
any of the States represented in it. During the period from 
1781 to 1787, the union between the members of the Confeder- 
acy grew constantly weaker, until at length the need of a change 
was recognised by the leading politicians of every State. It was 
necessary that some modification of their sovereignty should be 
submitted to by the separate communities composing the United 
States, unless, in the language of the General Assembly of 
Virginia, “the good people of America” were determined, “ by 
giving way to unmanly jealousies and prejudices, or to partial 
and transitory interests,” to “renounce the auspicious blessings 
prepared for them by the revolution, and furnish to its enemies 
an eventful triumph.” In this conviction the Federal Con- 
vention of 1787 had its origin ; and with the Federal Convention 
the history of State Sovereignty ends, while the history of 
State Rights begins. 


1 History of the Constitution of the United States, i. 142. 
? Quoted in Stephens’s Constitutional View of the late war between the 
States, i. 65. 
3 Elliot, Debates on the Federal Constitution, etc., i. 132. 
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The diversity of views which prevailed among the States 
represented in the Convention was substantially identical with 
that which appears and reappears in American history down 
to the Civil War. Upon the question whether a National 
government should be substituted for the Federal government, 
or the latter retained with such additions and improvements 
as recent experience had proved to be necessary, the Con- 
vention was broadly divided into a majority of six States, and 
a minority of five. Rhode Island was not represented in the 
Convention ; and the New Hampshire delegation did not arrive 
till the great compromise between the opposing views had 
been arranged. But the two parties in the Convention were 
differently constituted from their respective successors. On the 
side of a National government were ranged the larger States: on 
the side of a purely Federal government the smaller. Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, North Carolina, and Massachusetts, then the 
four leading States of the Union in respect of area and popula- 
tion, were eager for the adoption of a system in which their 
material preponderance would be adequately represented ; and 
these carried with them South Carolina and Georgia—the last- 
mentioned State possessing at that time a territory thirty times 
as large as Connecticut. The minority was formed by the smaller 
States of New Jersey, Delaware, and Connecticut, to which, for 
other reasons, there had joined themselves New York and Mary- 
land, then the fifth and sixth States of the Union in order of 
importance. The two theories that found themselves thus con- 
fronted with each other were known, from the States whose repre- 
sentatives undertook to reduce them to definite shape, as the 
Virginia plan and the New Jersey plan. The former proposed to 
establish a National government, consisting of a supreme legisla- 
ture, executive, and judiciary; the latter limited its aim to such a 
revision, correction, and enlargement of the Articles of Confedera- 
tion as would “render the Federal Constitution adequate to the 
exigencies of government and the preservation of the Union.” By 
the New Jersey plan, therefore, the legislature of the Union was 
to remain a Congress of Delegates, appointed as directed by the 
State legislatures, in which each State would have one vote. By 
the Virginia plan the legislature was to consist of two branches, 
the first to be elected by the people, the second by the State 
legislatures ; and the right of suffrage, in both branches, was to 
be according to some equitable ratio of representation. The 
executive, in both plans, was to be appointed by the legislature. 
The choice of the judges was intrusted, in the Virginia plan, to 
the second branch of the legislature, and in the New Jersey 
plan to the executive. The legislature under the Virginia plan, 
besides enjoying all the powers vested in Congress by the Articles 
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of Confederation, was to legislate “in all cases to which the sepa- 
rate States are incompetent,” and to have a negative on all State 
laws which it considered to contravene the Articles of Union. 
The New Jersey plan simply declared all acts of Congress, made 
in pursuance of powers expressly vested in it, to be the supreme 
law of the respective States, and authorized the Federal exe- 
cutive to “call forth the power of the confederated States to 
enforce and compel ” obedience. 

These two schemes were not submitted to the Convention at 
the same time. A series of resolutions embracing the main 
features of the Virginia plan were introduced by Governor Ran- 
dolph, one of the deputies from that State, on the 29th of May, 
the first day on which the Convention met for actual business.’ 
They were immediately referred to a committee of the whole 
House ; and the Convention was occupied with the discussion 
of them until the middle of June. The question of the position 
the several States were to hold under the proposed government 
at once presented itself; but the defenders of State Sovereignty, 
or, as they were then called, the Federals, confined themselves in 
the first instance to the suggestion of a doubt whether the deputies 
were authorized by their credentials to discuss a system founded 
on wholly different principles from those of the existing Con- 
federacy. On the other side it was contended that the Con- 
vention was to consider what changes were required “to pro- 
vide for the exigencies of government ;” and that the idea 
of government includes supremacy and compulsion, whereas 
a federation is nothing more than a mere compact, the observ- 
ance of which depends only on the good faith of the parties, 
and consequently is not, properly speaking, a government at all.’ 
The rule of suffrage, the point on which the issue between the 
two parties turned, was postponed in deference to the scruples 
of the Delaware delegation ; and the alternative of election to 
the first branch of the legislature by the people or by the State 
legislatures was debated at this stage of the controversy on 
other grounds. The first attempt to state the case of those who 
wished to see no changes which were not plainly essential in- 
troduced into the Articles of Confederation, was made by Mr. 
Dickinson, one of the deputies from Delaware. He saw in the 
division of the country into distinct States a principal source of 
stability to the Government. There could not, he argued, be a 
limited monarchy in America, because, amongst other reasons, 
there was no House of Peers; and the best substitute that could 
be suggested was the system of checks and counter-checks 
1 Elliot, Debates on the Federal Constitution, etc., i. 143. 


2 Tbid. v. 133. This seems to be the argument of Gouverneur Morris’s 
speech, but the report is so abridged that the meaning is not clear. 
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supplied by a federation. It is worthy of notice that on this, 
the first appearance of the doctrine of State Rights in the de- 
bates of the Convention, the defence of it was placed on a philo- 
sophical basis similar to that on which it was maintained by 
Calhoun more than forty years later. This height of argument 
was not again reached in 1787. On the 6th of June the ques- 
tion by whom the first branch of the legislature should be elected 
came up for the second time. The original decision had been 
in favour of election by the people. It was now moved to set 
this resolution aside, and to give the choice to the State legis- 
latures. The change was advocated by Roger Sherman, one 
of the deputies from Connecticut, on the ground that the 
ordinary government of the country would be best admini- 
stered by the separate States, and that the only way of preserv- 
ing harmony between these and the national legislature was to 
vest the election of it in their hands; but there was still an 
apparent indisposition to narrow the controversy within these 
limits, perhaps from the conviction of the members that when- 
ever this was done the fundamental antagonism between the 
large and small States would manifest itself too plainly to leave 
any hope of settlement. 

At length, however, it became impossible to postpone the 
contest. Of all the questions raised in the Convention, the 
most decisive as regards the relation of the States to the National 
Government was the rule of suffrage in the national legislature. 
By Governor Randolph’s second resolution, the representation of 
the States in both branches was to be “proportioned to the quotas 
of contribution, or to the number of free inhabitants.” When 
this clause came on for discussion, on the 9th of June, Mr. 
Patterson, one of the deputies from New Jersey, opposed it with 
great vigour.” The Convention, he argued, was guilty of usurpa- 
tion of power in entertaining any such proposal. It owed its 
existence, in the first instance, to an Act of Congress, by which 
its “sole and express purpose” was defined to be the revision 
of the Articles of Confederation, together with the reeommenda- 
tion of such alterations in them as should “render the Federal 
Constitution adequate to the exigencies of government and the 
preservation of the Union.” The idea of a National, as distin- 
guished from a Federal, government had never entered into the 
mind of any of the States. The delegates were not authorized 
to go beyond the Federal scheme ; and, apart from this restric- 
tion, the people whom they represented were not prepared for 
the adoption of any other. With regard to the immediate 
question before the Convention, Mr. Patterson maintained that, 
whether the United States were to remain a confederacy or to 
be formed into a nation, the theory of proportional representa- 

1 Elliot, Debates, ete., v. 148. 2 Thid. v. 176. 
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tion was equally untenable. “A confederacy supposed sove- 
reignty in the members composing it, and sovereignty supposed 
equality.” A nation could tolerate no State distinctions; the 
whole territory must be thrown into hotch-pot, and thirteen 
equal parts be substituted for the existing division. The small 
States could never agree to a ratio which would give sixteen 
votes to one State, and one to another. As to the argument 
that a great State, contributing much to the common treasury, 
should have more votes than a small State contributing little, 
there was no more reason in it than that a rich citizen should 
have more votes than a poor one. In both cases, protection is 
paid for in proportion to the amount of it required. A great 
State, like a rich citizen, has more to be protected than a 
small one has; and for this reason it is only fair that its contri- 
butions should be in a corresponding ratio. Representation is 
no guarantee against tyranny, if the representatives are neces- 
sarily in a minority. He admitted that the Articles of 
Confederation wanted amendment, but only in such ways as 
would “ mark the orbits of the States with due precision, and 
provide for the use of coercion.” The great States might unite 
if they liked, but they had no authority to compel the others 
to unite. New Jersey, at all events, would never remain in the 
confederation on the basis of proportional representation—“ she 
would rather be swallowed up ;” and for himself, Mr. Patterson 
“would rather submit to a monarch, to a despot, than to such 
a fate.” On the other side, Mr. Wilson, afterwards one of the 
Judges of the Supreme Court, who represented Pennsylvania, 
went quite as far in defence of proportional representation. 
“ Equal numbers of people ought to have an equal number of 
representatives, and different numbers of people different repre- 
sentatives. . . . If the small States will not confederate on this 
plan, Pennsylvania would not confederate on any other. The 
gentleman from New Jersey is candid in declaring his opinion. 
I am equally so. I say again, I never will confederate on his 
principles. If no State will part with any of its sovereignty, 
it is vain to talk of a national government.” With the view 
of bringing the debate to a definite issue, it was then moved 
“that the right of suffrage in the first branch of the national 
legislature ought . . . to be according to some equitable theory 
of representation,” leaving the determination of the particular 
theory, and the propriety of applying the rule to the second 
branch, for separate consideration. This motion was carried 
by seven States to three—Maryland being divided. Later in 
the same day it was proposed to give the States equality of 
suffrage in the second branch of the legislature. This was 
1 Ibid. v. 177; i. 404. 
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negatived by a majority of one—Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland voting in the affirmative. The 
superiority of the National party in the Convention being thus 
established, the rest of Governor Randolph’s resolutions were 
adopted, with sundry amendments; and the Virginia plan was 
reported by the committee. 

By the decision in favour of proportional representation in 
both branches of the legislature, the opponents of the Virginia 
plan had been united among themselves. They were not all 
hostile to the creation of a National Government instead of the 
mere addition of a few new powers to the Congress of the Con- 
federation ; but even the most moderate of them shrank from 
the prospect of being subjected to the absolute domination of 
the larger States. What has been already described as the 
New Jersey plan was now submitted to the Convention by Mr. 
Patterson, by way of substitute for the resolutions reported by 
the committee ; and on the 16th of June the Convention a second 
time resolved itself into a committee of the whole House to 
consider the two rival schemes. 

Luther Martin, the Attorney-General of Maryland, has given 
a vivid description of the state of parties in the Convention at 
this moment. One party, he says, wished to annihilate the 
State governments, and to substitute one general government, 
of a monarchical character, over the whole continent. Those 
who held this opinion were too few in number to have any 
chance of getting it adopted; but, “ well knowing that a govern- 
ment founded on truly federal principles, the basis of which 
were the thirteen State governments preserved in full force and 
energy, would be destructive of their views,” they voted for the 
most part with the second party, whose object was to give “their 
own States undue power and influence over the other States.”? 
This second party was national as regarded the constitution of 
the legislature, because proportional representation would make 
the large States absolute masters. The two sections united 
were a little more than a match—in the most critical division 
of all they were just a match—for the Federals. Mr. Patter- 
son’s speech in support of his resolutions was in the main a 
repetition of his previous one. His arguments resolved them- 
selves into two. First, the Virginia resolutions exceeded the 
powers intrusted to the delegates; secondly, they were not in 
accordance with the wishes of the people. The former objection 
was soon disposed of by Mr. Wilson. The members of the Con- 
vention, he maintained, were “ authorized to conclude nothing,” 
but they were “at liberty to propose everything.” Their function 
was to make recommendations ; and, said Mr. Randolph, “when 

1 Elliot, Debates, etc., i. 344. 
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the salvation of the Republic was at stake, it would be treason 
to their trust not to propose what they found necessary.” As 
to the sentiments of the people, why, it was asked, should a 
National Government be unpopular? “Has it less dignity ? 
Will each citizen enjoy under it less liberty or protection ? 
Will a citizen of Delaware be degraded by becoming a citizen 
of the United States?” The Congress of the Confederation 
did not deserve to have its powers increased. It was founded 
on inequality of representation, and a system by which the 
smallest bodies had the same weight as the largest must 
be as fatal to liberty in America as it already threatened to 
be in Great Britain. Again, it consisted only of a single 
legislature, and so afforded no security against despotism. 
Without some restraint on the legislative authority, there 
could be neither liberty nor stability; and a legislature can 
only be restrained by being divided.’ 

The defects of the New Jersey plan were exhaustively 
stated by Madison. It would prevent neither the viola- 
tions of treaties and of international law, which had been 
made a constant subject of complaint, nor the encroach- 
ments on the Federal authority, the frequency of which had 
brought so much discredit on the government of the Confede- 
ration. It would promote neither internal tranquillity nor good 
legislation in the several States, nor the maintenance of peace 
and harmony between State and State. It would not even 
secure that independence which the smaller States desired ; for 
the coercion contemplated by it would be sure to be exercised 
in the interest of the most powerful members. Such a confede- 
racy was “the cobweb which could entangle the weak, but 
would be the sport of the strong.” The best result the small 
States could hope for from obstinate adherence to an inad- 
missible plan, would be that no plan at all would be adopted. 
In that case, would they be more secure against the ambition 
of their larger neighbours than “ under a general government 
pervading with equal energy every part of the empire, and havy- 
ing an equal interest in protecting every part against every 
other part.”? It was in this debate that the greatest of Ame- 
rican statesmen delivered the speech which, imperfectly re- 
ported as it is, still ranks among the greatest achievements of 
political oratory. To Alexander Hamilton the Virginia plan 
seemed only a degree less objectionable than the New Jersey 
plan. But he hoped that, if the latter were got rid of, its rival 
might be deprived of some of its most obnoxious features, and 
made to resemble more nearly the political ideal he was anxious 
to recommend to his countrymen. The Federal government as 

1 Thid. v. 194. 2 Ibid. v. 206. 
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it was, and as the New Jersey plan proposed in essentials to 
keep it, was defective, he maintained, in all those principles 
which are required to make government efficacious. The 
ordinary motives which secure the support of the governed 
would all operate for the benefit of the parts, not of the whole. 
The State governments could do most to promote the interests 
of their citizens; and they would consequently have the first 
claim on their attachment. This preference could only be 
counteracted by such a complete sovereignty in the general 
government as would enlist all these strong principles and 
passions on its side. To this end, he would have abolished 
the State governments altogether, providing an effectual 
substitute in a machinery of local self-government—“ corpora- 
tions for local purposes”—and making the Central Govern- 
ment less democratic by appointing a President and Senate 
for life.' .Hamilton had no expectation that his plan would 
be preferred to the others; indeed, he confessed that it 
was “very remote from the idea of the people.” But then, 
he added, the Virginia plan shared in this disadvantage ; 
and, though the New Jersey plan might be more favoured at 
that moment, the people were “gradually ripening in their 
opinions of government,” and beginning “to be tired of an 
excess of democracy ;” and if this change of sentiment was to 
be turned to good account, it must be by some scheme which 
would assimilate the American Constitution to that of Great 
sritain.? 

The result of the debate was that a motion to report Mr. 
Randolph’s resolutions to the Convention was carried by seven 
States against three. The first resolution was then amended 
by the substitution of the words, “the Government of the 
United States,” for the words “a National Government.” This 
omission of the word “ National,” to which in later controversies 
so much importance has been attached, seems to have excited 
no attention, and was assented to without a division. Through- 
out the discussions on the second and following resolutions, the 
great controversy was kept in the background ; but at length, 
on the 27th of June, the seventh and eighth resolutions, “ which 
involved the most fundamental points, the rule of suffrage in 
the two branches,” were taken up. The most critical debate in 
the Convention was opened by Luther Martin, who had only 
lately taken his seat. His letter to the legislature of his State 
contains the fullest account which has been preserved of the 
arguments employed by the advocates of equality of suffrage? 
They rested their claim first on the original principles of 
government. In a state of nature, they argued, men are 


1 Elliot, Debates on the Federal Constitution, etc., i. 179. 
2 Ibid. v. 198; i. 417; v. 205. 3 Tbid. i. 351. 
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equally free and independent ; and, when they submit them- 
selves to government, each has a right to an equal voice in its 
formation and subsequent administration. Independent States 
stand to each other as individuals in a state of nature. They, 
too, are equally free and independent; and, when they unite 
themselves under a Federal government, the same principle 
applies to them. “Every argument which shows one man 
ought not to have more votes than another, because he is wiser, 
stronger, or wealthier, proves that one State ought not to have 
more votes than another, because it is stronger, richer, or more 
populous.” As the adequate representation of men in a State 
government consists in each man having an equal voice in the 
choice of representatives, so the adequate representation of 
States in a Federal government consists in each State having 
an equal voice in everything relating to the government. In- 
deed, this equality is more important in the latter case than in the 
former, since the members of a State government have generally 
a common interest in the making of just laws, whereas the differ- 
ent States of an extensive confederation may have interests so 
totally distinct that what would benefit one may destroy another. 
It was further argued that the maxim that taxation and re- 
presentation ought to go together did not apply. It was true 
that no person ought to be taxed who was not represented ; but 
the amount of representation ought to depend upon the amount 
of freedom, just as the amount of taxation depends on the 
amount of protection. Large States and small are equally free ; 
therefore they are equally represented. A large State has more 
protection than a small one—that is, she has the same protec- 
tion for more wealth and more inhabitants—therefore she pays 
more taxes. A confederation knows nothing of the citizens 
composing a State; their individuality is swallowed up in that 
of the State to which they belong. In America, the thirteen 
States were thirteen distinct political individual existences 
united under a Federal government; and as the largest State 
was no more, and the smallest State no less, than a single 
member of this government, both ought to have one vote. As 
to the unwillingness of the great States to put their interests 
at the mercy of the small States, these interests would either 
be identical with those of the small States, in which case the 
latter would co-operate in the pursuit of them, or antagonistic, 
in which case the small States would need all the protection 
that equality of representation could afford them. It was not 
this equality that constituted the weakness of the existing 
Federal system, but the want of power in the Federal Govern- 
ment; and, if this latter defect were left without a remedy, no 
alteration of the rule of suffrage would prevent a recurrence of 
similar inconveniences. 
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On the other side it was urged that there was a fallacy in 
confounding a treaty between sovereign States with a compact 
creating an authority “paramount to the parties, and making 
laws for the government of them.” The prerogatives which it 
was proposed to vest in the National Government were so ex- 
tensive as to assimilate it to the State governments; and they 
ought, therefore, to be exercised by a body constituted on the 
same principles as the State legislatures. It would be time 
enough to give small and large States equality of representa- 
tion in the one, when small and large counties were equally 
represented in the other. There was no reason to dread any 
combination of the large against the small States. Virginia, 
Massachusetts, and Pennsylvania were separated from each 
other by situation and by staple productions ; they had nothing 
in common but similarity of size. They had never shown any 
propensity to a specially intimate association ; and the argument 
from history made it improbable that they ever would do so. 
Among nations, as among individuals, of pre-eminent power 
and position, rivalries were far more frequent than coalitions. 
The two extremes before the Confederation were perfect separa- 
tion and perfect incorporation. In the first case, the smaller 
States would have everything to fear from the larger; in the 
last they would have nothing to fear. The true policy of the 
small States, therefore, lay in promoting those principles and 
that form of government which would most approximate the 
States to the condition of counties... Hamilton especially at- 
tacked the extreme democratic theories put forward by Luther 
Martin. Individuals, he maintained, when forming political 
societies, did, as a matter of fact, modify their rights of suffrage 
differently. Strict equality of representation was not observed 
in any of the State governments: and in all some individuals 
were deprived of the right of voting altogether. Why then might 
not States, when forming a Federal government, modify their 
right of suffrage differently—the larger exercising a larger, and 
the smaller a smaller, share of it? After all, States were but 
collections of men; and which ought to be most respected—the 
rights of the people composing them, or the rights of the arti- 
ficial beings resulting from the composition ??_ When the argu- 
ments on both sides were exhausted, the speakers had recourse 
to warnings. The National party was informed, “and in- 
formed,” says Luther Martin, “in terms the most strong and 
energetic that could possibly be used,” that the smaller States 
would never agree to a system giving such undue influence and 
superiority to the larger. No worse consequences could pos- 
sibly ensue from their refusal than were certain to ensue from 
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assent. If the States remained separate, they might be enslaved 
by some stronger power; but no slavery could be more abject 
than the system proposed by the Nationalists, under the pre- 
tence of forming a government for free States." The determina- 
tion of the large States was expressed with equal vehemence. 
A rupture of the Union would be most unhappy for all, but it 
would be the small States who would suffer most. Delaware 
would be at the mercy of Pennsylvania, and New Jersey at the 
mercy of New York. Their only protection lay in being united 
with these powerful neighbours in such a way as would put it 
out of the power of the latter to oppress them. Nor was it 
only the independence of particular States that would be en- 
dangered : the liberty of all would sustain a fatal blow. The 
weakness of the small States would compel them to maintain 
a regular military force, to guard against being surprised by 
their stronger neighbours; and constant apprehension of war 
would lead to great discretionary powers being given to the 
chief magistrate. Here were the two chief elements of tyranny 
ready to their hand—a standing army and an overgrown exe- 
cutive.” 

At length, after three days’ debate, a division was taken on 
the motion “that the right of suffrage in the first branch of the 
legislature ought not to be according to the rule established in 
the Articles of Confederation.” The Ayes were Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, the two Carolinas, and Georgia. The 
Noes were Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, and Delaware 
Maryland was divided.* Immediately afterwards, Mr. Ells- 
worth, on behalf of the moderate Federals, moved, “that in 
the second branch of the legislature each State shall have 
an equal vote,” a compromise which had already been sug- 
gested in the former debate by Dr. Johnson, Mr. Ellsworth’s 
colleague in the representation of Connecticut. This gentle- 
man had observed, with great truth, that while one side insisted 
on regarding the States as so many districts of people, com- 
posing one political society, and the other side insisted on 
regarding them as so many distinct political societies, the con- 
troversy must be endless. As a matter of fact, the States 
existed as well as the people composing them, and therefore 
both ought to be represented in the legislature. This idea was 
now taken up by Mr. Ellsworth. He should not regret, he 
said, the decision the Convention had just come to upon the 
first branch, if a compromise could be arranged with regard to 
the second branch. Without a compromise the Convention 
must break up. With the exception of Massachusetts, no 
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State north of Pennsylvania would listen to a proposal for 
excluding the States from an equal voice in both branches. 
Resistance to such a scheme was a natural instinct of self- 
defence ; and to attempt to ignore it in the construction of a 
common government was to risk the existence of the Union.’ 
But the National party showed no disposition to abandon their 
advantage. They maintained that if the minority of the 
American people would not combine with the majority on just 
and proper principles, it would be better to leave them out 
altogether. The opponents of proportional suffrage were not 
quite a fourth part of the Union; and their withdrawal would 
be a less evil than the renunciation on the part of the remaining 
three-fourths of their indisputable and inalienable rights. The 
proposed compromise was no compromise at all. Equality of 
votes in either branch would enable the minority to control, in 
all cases whatsoever, the sentiments and interests of the majority. 
Though a majority of States in the second branch could not 
carry a law against the majority of the people in the first 
branch, it could prevent a law from being passed, however 
advisable, or even necessary, a majority of the people might con- 
sider it. And as the second branch would probably possess 
some special powers peculiar to itself, the majority of the States 
might, to the extent of those powers, even impose measures upon 
the majority of the people. To this it was answered by Mr. 
Ellsworth that the concession of equality in one branch would 
not enable the minority to rule the majority, but only protect 
it from being destroyed by the majority. It was not a novel 
thing that the few should have a check on the many. There 
was an instance of it in the English House of Lords, which, 
though its members formed so small a proportion of the nation, 
possessed notwithstanding an absolute negative on legislation, as 
a necessary defence of its peculiar rights against the encroach- 
ments of the Commons.® 

On Monday the 2d of July the Convention divided. The 
numbers on each side were equal, Maryland voting this time 
with the Ayes, and Georgia being divided. After some further 
discussion a “Grand Committee,” composed of one member 
from each State, was appointed to devise and report a compro- 
mise. In this committee, says Mr. Yates, the Chief Justice of 
New York, who was one of the members, many, “ impressed with 
the utility of a general government, connected with it the indis- 
pensable necessity of a representation from the States accord- 
ing to their numbers and wealth, while others, equally tenacious 
of the rights of the States, would admit of no other representa- 
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tion but such as was strictly Federal, or, in other words, equality 
of suffrage.”1 The proposal of compromise came from Dr. Frank- 
lin. The Nationals offered to consent to equality in the second 
branch if the Federals would surrender it in the first. “To 
this it was answered,” says Luther Martin, who was also a 
member of the committee, “that there was no merit in the 
proposal; it was only consenting, after they had struggled to 
put both their feet on our necks, to take one of them off, pro- 
vided we would consent to let them keep the other on, when 
they knew at the same time that they could not put one foot 
on our necks unless we would consent to it.”? Happily for the 
success of the Convention this extreme view found few sup- 
porters. On the 5th of July the committee presented a report 
recommending proportional representation in the first branch 
of the legislature, and equality in the second, with a proviso 
that all money bills should originate in the former, and be 
incapable of alteration or amendment elsewhere.* The report 
was received with great disapprobation by the representatives of 
the larger States. Mr. Madison said that the Convention was now 
reduced to the alternative of either departing from justice in order 
to conciliate the smaller States and the minority of the people, 
or displeasing these in order to do justice to the larger States 
and the majority of the people. When the choice lay between 
justice with a majority and injustice with a minority, he could 
not hesitate as to the course he ought to take Some days 
were occupied in arranging the details of the proportional 
representation in the first branch; and, on the 14th of July, a 
final effort was made to repudiate equality in the second 
branch, and to obtain proportional representation in a modi- 
fied form, according to which Virginia should have tive votes, 
Massachusetts and Pennsylvania four each, New York, Con- 
necticut, and Maryland, three, and the remaining States two 
or one respectively. After this proposal had been rejected, the 
Convention divided on the question that the report of the Grand 
Committee be adopted in its entirety. The smaller States all 
voted for the compromise, North Carolina taking the place of 
New York, now no longer represented in the Convention. If 
the larger States had held out the numbers would again have 
been equal ; but Massachusetts was divided, and thus a majority 
of one was obtained for the report.5 A meeting of members 
from the larger States was held early the next morning to 
decide what should be done in consequence of this vote.© It was 
soon discovered that there was a great division of opinion even 
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among those who disliked equal suffrage. Some, thinking the 
compromise fatal to the interests of good government, wished 
to continue their opposition even to the point of retiring from 
the Convention, and recommending a separate Constitution. 
It was clearly useless, however, to push matters to this extreme, 
unless the representatives of the larger States were unanimous ; 
and, in the absence of this condition, nothing came of the con- 
sultation. The victory of the Federals was made more com- 
plete in the end by the modification of the limitation as to 
money bills; but, with this exception, the compromise was 
preserved intact. Nothing need be said here of that wealth of 
casuistry which has been lavished on such incidental words and 
phrases in the Constitution as have been thought to bear upon 
the relative rights of the States and of the Federal Government. 
There is no trace of anything of the kind in the discussions of 
1787; it dates from that later time when the Constitution had 
become invested in the eyes of Americans with an almost 
Biblical sacredness. 

Next in importance to the debates in the Federal Convention 
comes the action of the several States when the Constitution 
was submitted to them. In five cases—Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Virginia, North Carolina, and Rhode Island,—the 
ratification of the Constitution was accompanied by a proposal 
of the amendment subsequently adopted, that “the powers not 
delegated to the United States by the Constitution nor pro- 
hibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States respec- 
tively, or to the people.” The ratifications of Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire acknowledge “the goodness of the 
Supreme Ruler of the Universe, in affording to the people of 
the United States, in the course of His providence, an oppor- 
tunity of entering into an explicit and solemn compact with 
each other, by assenting to and ratifying a new Constitution, 
in order to form a more perfect union.”' In the Virginia rati- 
fication, the delegates “declare and make known that the 
powers granted under the Constitution, being derived from the 
people of the United States, may be resumed by them, whenso- 
ever the same shall be perverted to their injury or oppression, 
and that every power not granted thereby remains with them 
and at their will”? The New York and Rhode Island ratifi- 
cations contain a declaration “that every power, jurisdic- 
tion, and right, which is not by the Constitution clearly dele- 
gated to the Congress of the United States, or the departments 
of the Government thereof, remains to the people of the several 
States, or to their respective State governments to whom they 
may have granted the same ; and that those clauses in the said 
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Constitution which declare that Congress shall not have or 
exercise certain powers, do not imply that Congress is en- 
titled to any powers not given by the said Constitution, but 
such clauses are to be construed either as exceptions to certain 
specified powers, or as inserted merely for greater caution.”? 
In the several State Conventions, the debates, when there were 
any, largely turned upon the question, whether the new Con- 
stitution did or did not convert the United States from a con- 
federacy to a nation. The opposition to ratification came 
from the uncompromising defenders of State sovereignty ; its 
advocates were generally those who in the Federal convention 
had been counted as Nationals. But these latter were no 
longer found arguing in favour of a consolidated government. 
They had accepted the Constitution as, at all events, the best 
within their reach; and they did all they could to show that it did 
not, as a matter of fact, bear that national character which, if they 
had had their own way, they would have given it. The change 
of tone was perfectly natural under the circumstances. The Na- 
tionals saw the Constitution in danger of being rejected for merits 
which it did not possess. Had it been really that consolidated 
government which at the outset they had tried to make it, 
such a failure might have displeased them less: they would 
have relied upon the inherent advantages of the proposed 
system to recommend it to the calmer judgment of the people 
at some future time. As it was, however, they had consented 
to a compromise which they thoroughly disliked, rather than 
run the risk of bringing their labours to no conclusion. The 
last thing, therefore, they were likely to wish was that this 
compromise should miss its object, through its nature not being 
clearly understood, or its extent properly appreciated. In the 
Pennsylvania Convention the defence of the Constitution de- 
volved on Mr. Wilson, who had been a most strenuous supporter 
of the Virginia plan, and had to the last opposed the adoption of 
the report of the Grand Committee. The principle on which 
he conceived the Constitution to rest was thus stated by him: 
“Whatever object of government is confined in its operation 
and effects within the bounds of a particular State, should be 
considered as belonging to the government of that State; what- 
ever object of government extends in its operation or effects 
beyond the bounds of a particular State, should be considered 
as belonging to the government of the United States.” In 
answer to the objection that the sovereignty of the States was 
not preserved, he maintained that sovereignty resided neither 
in the State governments nor in the Federal government, but 
in the people, who “can delegate it in such proportions, to 
1 Thid. i. 327, 334. 
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such bodies, on such terms, and under such limitations, as they 
think proper.”! In the Massachusetts Convention one of the 
advocates of ratification said: “No argument against the new 
plan has made a deeper impression than this, that it will pro- 
duce a consolidation of the States. This is an effect which all 
good men will deprecate. .. . The State governments repre- 
sent the wishes, and feelings, and local interests, of the people. 
They are the safeguard and ornament of the Constitution ; 
they will protract the period of our liberties; they will afford 
a shelter against the abuse of power, and will be the natural 
avengers of our violated rights.”” In the Virginia Convention, 
Edmund Pendleton, the President, in answering the objection to 
the use of the phrase, “ We, the people,” instead of “ We, the 
States,” said, “ We the people, possessing all powers, form a 
government such as we think will secure happiness ; and suppose 
in adopting this plan we should be mistaken in the end, where 
is the cause of alarm? . . . Who shall dare to resist the people ? 
No, we will assemble in Convention, wholly recall our delegated 
powers, or reform them so as to prevent such abuse.”? Madison 
again said, “The powers vested in the proposed government are 
not so much an augmentation of powers in the general govern- 
ment, as a change rendered necessary for the purpose of giving 
efficacy to those which were vested in it before.”* Even some 
of those who were favourable to ratification thought the new 
Constitution nothing more than a stop-gap. In a letter written 
about this time by R. B. Lee, the grandfather of the Confederate 
commander-in-chief, there occurs this passage :—“ The Southern 
States are too weak to stand by themselves, and a General 
Government will certainly be advantageous to us, as it produces 
no other effect than protection from hostilities and uniform 
commercial regulations. And when we shall attain our 
natural degree of population, I flatter myself that we shall 
have power to do ourselves justice with dissolving the 
bond which binds us together.”® In the New York Con- 
vention, Hamilton ridiculed the fear that the adoption of 
the Constitution would lead to the abolition of the State 
governments. “Their existence does not depend upon the 
laws of the United States. Congress can no more abolish the 
State governments than it can dissolve the Union... . The 
States can never lose their powers till the whole people of 
America are robbed of their liberties. These must go together ; 
they must support each other or meet one common fate.”® Writ- 
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ing in The Federalist, again, he laid it down as “an axiom that 
the State governments will, in all possible contingencies, afford 
complete security against invasions of the public liberty by 
the national authority. . . . Possessing all the organs of civil 
power, and the confidence of the people, they can . . . readily 
communicate with each other in the different States, and unite 
their common forces for the protection of their common liberty.”? 
In another number of the same publication, Madison did his 
utmost to remove the fears entertained by the States party, by 
pointing out that the ratification of the Constitution would not be 
a National but a Federal act. It “is to be given by the people, 
not as individuals composing one entire nation, but as com- 
posing the distinct and independent States to which they re- 
spectively belong. . . . Each State, in ratifying the Constitu- 
tion, is considered as a sovereign body, independent of all others, 
and only to be bound by its own voluntary act.”” And else- 
where he characterizes the equal vote allowed to each State in 
the Senate as “at once a constitutional recognition of the por- 
tion of sovereignty remaining in the individual States, and an 
instrument of preserving that residuary sovereignty.” ® 

In reviewing this, the earliest phase of that prolonged con- 
troversy which closed with the surrender of Lee’s army, the 
first thing that calls for notice is the narrowness of the issue 
directly raised. With the exception of a word or two here and 
there, such as the speech of Mr. Dickinson quoted above, the 
speakers on the Federal side seem to have shown little or no 
grasp of political principles. It was only by Luther Martin that 
the question was argued on abstract theory ; and then the policy 
which in later American history has been identified with Con- 
stitutional conservatism was advocated on the most revolution- 
ary grounds. The dislike of these men for a “consolidated” 
government was not much more reasonable than the similar feel- 
ing which often animates local bodies in England. The weight 
of argument in the Convention was invariably on the side of 
the Nationals. Their opponents might succeed in proving 
that this or that provision in the proposed Constitution would 
act injuriously on the State governments; but they wholly 
failed to give any conclusive reason why the State governments 
should be preserved. A country of which it could be truly 
said that it had been given by Providence “to one united 
people, a people descended from the same ancestors, speaking 
the same language, professing the same religion, attached 
to the same principles of government, very similar in their 
manners and customs, and who by their joint counsels, arms, 
and efforts, fighting side by side throughout a long and bloody 
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war, have nobly established their general liberty and indepen- 
dence,”! seemed marked out by nature for the seat of a single 
nation. None of the Colonies had a long and glorious history, 
to keep alive in them the pride of independence. They all had 
but just emancipated themselves from a condition of provincial 
obscurity ; and whatever renown they had achieved in the pro- 
cess was the common possession of them all. The deputies of 
the smaller States had every right to protest against the crea- 
tion of a national system against the will of their constituents ; 
but, when the motives which determined that will come to be 
examined, they are rarely of any higher type than a jealous dis- 
like of any system whatever which should subject them to mere 
orderly rule. So far as the hostility to the proposals of the Na- 
tional party had any more respectable basis, it is to be found in 
the vast extent of the American continent. This circumstance, 
which led Hamilton almost to despair of the possibility of Re- 
publican government, did no doubt present difficulties of real 
moment, since the distance of the outlying States from the seat 
of the central administration might fairly lead them to fear lest 
the conduct of government should by degrees fall wholly into 
the hands of the citizens of that State in which it might happen 
to be fixed. But, for the most part, the love of independence 
which was so strong in some of the States was a mere senti- 
ment, which it might be difficult to account for, but the exist- 
ence of which it was necessary to recognise. 

The next point to be noticed is the hold which this sentiment 
had upon the minds of a large part, perhaps even a majority, 
of the American people. It was universal, or, at all events, 
overpowering in the smaller States; but even in the largest 
States it was the sentiment of an active and powerful minority. 
In Massachusetts the Constitution was only ratified by a majo- 
rity of 19 in a Convention of 355 members.” In Virginia, the 
Convention sat for nearly a month, and the votes were 89 
in favour of ratification to 79 against it.? To speak, therefore, 
of the assertion of State sovereignty by the Southern States in 
1861 as only the pretext, and of their determination to uphold 
slavery as the cause, of the civil war, is to ignore the facts of 
history. The Union was dissolved in 1861 on the very ground 
on which it had been so nearly shipwrecked in 1787. The 
compromise discovered on the earlier occasion was the offspring 
“of a spirit of amity, and that mutual deference and concession 
which the peculiarity of the political situations rendered indis- 
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pensable.”! Seventy-four years later mutual deference and con- 
cession had disappeared from the scene ; and opposing interests 
and rival fanaticisms had come in to aggravate the old hostility. 
But the Southern planters whose irritation precipitated the 
war, and the Northern farmers whose resolution brought it to a 
close, were the representatives, by direct political descent, of 
the Federals and Nationals of the Philadelphia Convention. 

It is to be observed, too, that in 1787 neither party in the 
least foresaw the course that events were to take. In the eyes 
of the Nationals, the danger to be dreaded was a state of poli- 
tical paralysis, the result of the gradual encroachments of the 
State governments on the central authority. They did not 
conceive the growth of that intense national sentiment which 
has of late manifested itself with such overpowering strength. 
They took it for granted that in any conflict between local and 
national interests, the latter must go to the wall. The Federals 
were not much more accurate in their anticipations. Their 
fears mostly pointed to an aggrandizement of the central 
government, which should eventually give it an absolute 
mastery over all the States. During the stage of the conflict 
immediately succeeding that which has here been described, there 
was some prospect of this expectation being realized; but it 
passed away with the overthrow of the Federalist party by Jef- 
ferson’s election to the Presidency. The enemy to which State 
rights finally succumbed was the aggregation of all the strongest 
States on one side of a geographical line. It was not the Federal 
Government that reconquered the South; it was the compact 
phalanx of the Northern States. In 1787 nothing indicated 
the great sectional division which was by and by to split the 
Union in halves. The larger States were separated from one 
another by the interposition of smaller neighbours ; and cotton 
had not yet arisen to give an industrial unity to any one group. 

At the date of the adoption of the Constitution, the compro- 
mise out of which State rights, properly so called, were developed 
had been universally accepted. Each party had surrendered 
something ; but the Nationals had apparently surrendered most. 
Their scheme of making the United States a nation had for the 
time proved impracticable. The requisite assent was wanting 
in the smaller States ; the willingness to use force if persuasion 
failed was wanting in the larger. A representative equality 
had been accorded, however unwillingly, to State sovereignty. 
Without this, it is evident that the Union could not have been 
constituted. The dislike of the Nationals to the rule of suf- 
frage in the Senate would have been overcome by no slighter 
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consideration ; they acceded to a settlement of the working 
of which they entertained the gravest suspicions, solely be- 
cause it was the only settlement which circumstances rendered 
possible. The subsequent action of the State Convention 
showed how truly they had judged the popular temper. If the 
Virginia plan in its original form had been adopted at Phila- 
delphia, it is certain that the Constitution would not have 
obtained the assent of the nine States whose ratification was 
necessary to call it into existence; it is doubtful whether it 
would have obtained the assent of any. The equality of re- 
presentation in the Senate was the element which made it 
generally acceptable, and enabled its defenders to repudiate the 
charge that they aimed at creating a consolidated government. 
Nor is there any reason to doubt that in disclaiming such a 
design the Nationals were perfectly sincere. Their speeches 
against the compromise, made while they still had hopes of its re- 
jection, bear conclusive testimony to this fact. They thought that 
in making over to the States, as such, the control of a co-ordi- 
nate branch of the legislature, they might be giving up all 
chance of founding a genuinely National government ; and they 
did not attempt to disguise the extent of the sacrifice. The 
United States Constitution started into life with a full recogni- 
tion of State sovereignty in the Senate, and of National sove- 
reignty in the House of Representatives ; and the problem how 
to harmonize the two was the legacy of the Federal Conven- 
tion to the American people. 





AUTOBIOGRAPHIES. 


TuERE is nearly as much difference between the motives which 
men have alleged for writing histories of their own lives as there 
is between the tenor and literary merit of the works them- 
selves. The undertaking is at one time vindicated as a con- 
cession to the affectionate curiosity of friends or descendants ; 
at another by a reference to the importance of the events con- 
cerned. Sometimes the writer boldly announces a claim to 
public admiration, or apologizes for listening to the dictates of 
private partiality, or professes a wish to elucidate his published 
works, or to recommend his principles by his example. More 
rarely he proposes to rebut current calumnies ; most often, per- 
haps, to satisfy an ambition which has found no other direction 
for its hopes. The action of this last motive, the influence of 
which may be suspected in every classical autobiography, is 
best analysed by Cardan in language which seems prophetic of 
Comte. Men, he says, have a twofold existence, a single pri- 
vate personality, and a share in the common life of the world or 
humanity. The appetite for immortality (subjective immortality 
that is, though he does not formulate the distinction) is irra- 
tional, irreducible, inexplicable, and indestructible, but admit- 
ting two kinds of satisfaction. The founder, the conqueror, the 
destroyer of empires and cities—a Cesar, Alexander, or Eratostra- 
tus,—has placed his immortality beyond the reach of vain report ; 
and the history of his deeds adds nothing to his greatness. The 
world is the monument of such men, whether their names are 
inscribed on it or no. But the ambition of Cesar is folly ; 
for the lapse of years left the Roman empire but a ridiculous 
and unheard-of shade in Germany. If the mind is eternal, re- 
nown profits it nothing; if it is mortal, the noisiest fame is 
empty. And yet men whom a thousand obstacles shut out 
from failing with Cwsar seek fresh ways of fixing upon the 
world’s memory the fact that they have been. This too is vanity, 
and stupidity even more extreme than the former. For what 
these men write will not be read; or if it is read, they can 
count the years after which it will be forgotten, contemned, and 
neglected. Let go the shadow and seize the reality, carpe diem, 
live while you live, follows as the substance and the sum of 
practical philosophy. But if the reality is not to be attained— 
if, after all, the present is unsatisfying or worse—then any future 
that can be looked forward to is a gain ; and it is well to despise 
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actual evils in view of an immortality that shall be free from 
them. A man’s qualities are himself in a closer sense than his 
actions ; and to build a monument in the memories of men to 
come, without laying its foundation in the physical fortunes of 
their ancestors,—to interest ages in a story of wishes, failures, 
feelings, and tendencies that stop short of action,—is a hope 
which may tempt even a more exacting egotism than the hollow 
glory of unbounded power. 

The man who has courage and patience to write a history of 
his life does not go unrewarded. Asa hero, he need not fear de- 
traction ; as an author, there is no risk of his materials failing ; 
his own theme and his own critic, he can suppress in the second 
character whatever seems unworthy of himself in the first. On 
the other hand, to go over again the whole of a life which has 
already begun to decline, to dissect the still palpitating corpse of 
decaying consciousness, is a laborious, and, as it proceeds, in- 
creasingly thankless task. It can only be undertaken, not to 
say completed, under the pressure either of a strong conviction 
on the part of the writer’s friends that his life is full of interest 
to his contemporaries, or else of a still firmer persuasion on his 
own part that the revelations he has to make are such as will 
tend to gratify the unappeasable curiosity of the human race 
touching all that bears upon the standing difficulties of the 
anatomy of the human mind. In the former case the work is 
likely to be disappointing in itself, however indispensable the 
light may be which it throws upon the private history of the 
author. In the latter case, a sort of instinct seems to guide and 
correct the motions of simple self-love ; and unconscious tact 
saves from an attempt, which must have failed, the vast major- 
ity of those whose outward circumstances have been common- 
place, who have no mental history to speak of, or whose 
consciousness of what takes place in and around them is too 
confused and fugitive to be revived after the lapse of years in a 
literary framework. 

The temptation to attain what, at first sight, seems so easy an 
immortality, is of universal application; and if the class which 
succumbs to it is small, it is natural to suppose some common 
qualities in its members, underlying their obvious differences. 
This point of union, even if it could be determined, would not, 
it is true, offer much basis for generalizations; and a division 
of mankind into those who have and those who have not written 
autobiographies might be unfruitful as well as arbitrary. But 
since, apart from questions of style, every autobiography depends 
for its value and interest upon the measure of common human 
passion and experience concentrated in its pages, or on the 
degree of vividness with which they depict common human 
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situations and sentiments, every autobiographer is a represen- 
tative man, and one not of a representative class, but of a 
class of representative men. In point of fact, existing auto- 
biographies may be arranged in three principal groups, cor- 
responding roughly to Comte’s three historic periods, though 
the chronological order is different, and subject to individual 
aberrations. These groups may be distinguished critically as 
the Monumental or Elementary, the Positive, and the Ana- 
lytic, or, to keep up the analogy, the Metaphysical. The 
first of these schools is epic in style and heroic in substance ; 
each of its works is that of an imaginative autocrat—a story of 
action told with primitive energy, unmixed self-approval, and 
spontaneous art. The second school contains artists of a sort, 
but no heroes. It is literal, realistic, and in form dramatic. 
The writers depict themselves only as a means or acces- 
sory to the representation of the age in and for which they 
live. They write with unsurpassed depth of conviction what 
every one knows and believes ; they give expression to a sub- 
limated common sense ; and, as their observations are authentic 
and their judgments unimpeachable, the universal reason of 
mankind admires and applauds. The last variety of autobio- 
graphical writing is more complicated. To the autobiogra- 
pher, at any rate, humanity consists of the ego and the non ego. 
It is possible to him to view the world as subordinate to him- 
self, or to treat himself in subordination to the world; but a 
third alternative is not easy to find. Decaying originality may 
take refuge ina sort of criticism: but criticism of the outer 
world does not naturally take the form of autobiography, criti- 
cism of the writer’s self paralyses the course of a narrative, and 
criticisms of the relations between the two are not naturally 
suggested by the events of an ordinary life. The only remain- 
ing possibility is to chronicle thought instead of action, changes 
of opinion instead of succeeding experience, or else to represent 
the influence of imaginary circumstances upona real mind. To 
surround a fictitious hero with incidents founded upon fact can 
scarcely be said to constitute autobiography at all. 

One of the earliest, and, in some ways, the most admirable of 
autobiographies, that of Darius Hystaspes, whether composed by 
himself or a confidential secretary or clerk of the works, speaks 
a moral unity, a command of memory, and a confidence in the 
facts to be stated, which is scarcely approached even by Ben- 
venuto Cellini, and looks for its response to a reverential and 
uncritical nation. The simple loquacity of the best memoir- 
writers disappears in busy, learned, or earnestly controversial 
ages that might question its purpose and its use. Confessions, 
real or fictitious, designed to express a romantic opposition to 
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the existing order of creation, or a speculative disapproval of any 
possible order, indicate a transitional period of moral exhaustion 
and intellectual despondency, trained to tolerate a want of faith 
and courage, if not of candour, in its representatives. But 
whether the work be in the form of an autobiography, a journal, 
or a philosophical romance, literary success depends upon the 
distinctness of the outline, the freshness of the colours in which 
the hero’s person appears before us, the completeness of our 
sympathy with him, and the frankness with which he seems to 
rely on it. What we really value most in the author who ad- 
mits us behind the scenes of his career, is the revelation of 
something—however commonplace, however obviously pro- 
bable—which we could not have known as certain and actual 
without his assistance. The virtues and achievements of an 
eminent man do not come into this category; and hence the 
impatience with which we hear from themselves how Cicero 
saved Rome, or how Napoleon wished to save Europe. Infor- 
mation which newspapers might give, gains little in purely 
literary interest by coming at first hand; and direct statements 
of fact by historical characters may easily have less authority 
than incidental, so to speak, inanimate evidence. To the critic, 
the fact that a thing has been said is very far indeed from being 
a sufficient reason for believing it ; and when the publication of 
a volume of memoirs is only one act, if perhaps the last, of a 
complex political activity, it has often little more than the 
weight of a diplomatic note addressed to posterity. 

The memoirs of men who have taken a prominent part in 
public affairs are not, of course, without value, but their price 
to the historian or the antiquarian is not in direct proportion 
to their psychological interest. The Commentaries of Cesar, 
for instance, reappear in every History of Rome, and have 
inspired libraries full of archeological lore; but when the 
object is to advance further into the penetralia of Cesar’s 
mind than into the thoughts of Alexander or Charlemagne, we 
are balked of the expected revelations, and can only draw 
inferences from our disappointment. A character where energy 
leaves no space for reflection, a will that leaves itself no leisure 
for self-questioning, a personality squandered upon the subjects 
of its influence—if this is all that one of the three or four 
accepted giants of history can show us of himself over and 
above his actions and motives, there is compensation for men of 
smaller stature, Ceesars of private life, who contrive to pose as 
heroes to themselves, and have the art of concentrating on their 
persons the attention which their achievements could scarcely 
command. The attraction in this case is not exclusively either 
in narrative or narrator; but when a person of marked or sin- 
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gular character has met with or sought out adventures equally 
uncommon, his own account of the sensations he experienced 
meanwhile has a twofold, irresistible interest. Works that 
completely satisfy this condition are few: and if we attempt to 
include in the first rank of autobiography the Lives of Benvenuto 
Cellini and Alfieri, the Confessions of 8S. Augustine, Dr. New- 
man’s Apologia, the acts of Giraldus Cambrensis and the 
Chevalier de Grammont, and the early part of Stilling’s Lebens- 
geschichte, it is difficult to give a satisfactory reason for consign- 
ing Goldoni, Marmontel, Hume, Gibbon, Lilly, or the prince of 
journalists, Pepys, to a lower literary level. The difference— 
if, as may be suspected, there is a difference—is in the more 
powerful imagination possessed by the first class; not that in 
any sense unfavourable to their accuracy or sincerity they em- 
bellish their characters and magnify their exploits, but that their 
recollections have a clearness resembling that of direct poetic 
intuition, so that at the moment of writing, the picture of their 
past lives appears to themselves as a complete artistic whole, 
with what faults or beauties the spectator may judge, but at 
least an unbroken block of nature, chiselled by the force of a 
single human will into the form we see. In the best writers of 
diaries, it is perception rather than memory that rises to the 
dignity of inspiration. The creative finger of poetry fixes the 
surrounding circumstances and occurrences of the life; but the 
author is only one figure in the scene which he observes in- 
tensely and acutely, whilst, apart from the act of attention, his 
own mind is either passive or bent on minor affairs of practical 
interest. And this, which is true of Pepys, is still more true of 
politicians and men of letters, who write when the original 
vividness of sensation has worn off, instead of seizing the 
humour or experience of the moment. 

Historical memoirs by men who had witnessed or taken part 
in the events they commemorated, were as common in ancient 
as they are in modern literature. But the introduction of a 
personal element was a later step; and before the habit had 
been formed, the decay of national and private energy had left 
nothing to tempt the skill of qualified pens. The dissolution 
of the old world might, it is true, have bequeathed to us the 
corrupt protests, the unavailing complaints, of a provincial 
Rousseau or Werther; but such fragments may not have been 
written, and they were certain not to be preserved. The last 
remonstrances of Paganism looked outwards in appeal to an 
objective past rather than to a new inward standard; and the 
confidences of M. Aurelius or the Emperor Julian are neither 
circumstantial nor sentimental enough to supply the want. S. 
Augustine’s Confessions, indeed, are connected by one side with 
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the analytic or subjective school of autobiography, which will 
have to be treated later on as a note of moral and literary de- 
cadence; but by another they belong to the primitive, epic, or 
heroic class, and may as easily be reckoned first of the modern, 
as last of the ancient order of thought. 

The earliest formal autobiography of any importance is that 
of Giraldus Cambrensis in the twelfth century. It is the first 
that begins at the beginning with the parentage, birthplace, 
favourite games, and earliest school triumphs of the hero ; and 
it is one of the chosen few in which the hero’s character is 
neither obscured by the history of his deeds, nor made the sub- 
ject of minute and tedious description. Unfortunately, out of 
the two hundred and seventy-three chapters of the original 
work, De rebus a se gestis, only the first fifty-three have been 
preserved to posterity; but these bring the author down to 
the age of fifty or thereabouts (for the chronology of his life 
is not absolutely certain); and the loss of the remainder is 
compensated by the abundant details of his career afforded 
in the Lnvectionum Libellus, or his later work, De jure et statu 
Menevensis Ecclesie. Of course these details owe great part of 
their value to their early date and the light they throw upon 
contemporary history; but on his own merits, the Welshman 
takes a creditable place between literary autobiographists and 
authors of political memoirs; and he is particularly happy in 
avoiding the standing difficulty of egotists of his class,—the 
danger lest the interest should flag and the story lose its fresh- 
ness as age overtakes the narrator. 

The main features of the history of Giraldus are well known : 
—how he defended the rights and dignity of S. David’s see 
against his Welsh neighbours, against the Metropolitan of 
Canterbury, against kings and nobles, and before the Pope; 
how he laboured to restore ecclesiastical discipline amongst 
his barbarous countrymen ; how he traversed Ireland, chroni- 
cled its conquest, and described its people; how Paris hung 
upon his expositions of the canon-law; how he refused Eng- 
lish, Irish, and even Welsh bishoprics ; how his Latinity was 
praised by the Pope; how he outwitted his perjured adver- 
saries ; how his courage never failed in the direst extremities ; 
and how, when the hopelessness of his efforts was apparent, 
he scorned to harass his opponent with merely captious resist- 
ance, and startled friends and enemies alike by resigning the 
contest with a good grace. All this is set forthin his published 
works, with a minute candour that takes the place of humility. 
When we are told so much about a man, we are likely to be 
told more than he knows himself ; and we can see that the viva- 
cious archdeacon was marked out for failure in his cherished 
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ambition by other causes than his affinity to the royal family 
of Wales. An ecclesiastical “ enfant terrible,” his first victory 
would have given him an importance which, as the controversy 
between Church and State then stood, could only have been 
embarrassing to himself. The king and the archbishop knew 
better than to provide themselves with a third in the dispute, 
as inflexible as either, and with interests separate from both. 
The would-be Metropolitan of Wales was too good a patriot for 
Hubert, too good a churchman for John, too conscientious 
or too thoughtless to play them off against each other. His 
nationality was his real misfortune, in a wider sense than 
he suspected. As an Englishman or an Italian, he would have 
represented a popular and important principle; even as a 
Scot, he might have deserved well of his country; but as 
a Welshman, he could only act as a drag upon the wheels of 
imperial progress. His principal distinction is to have fought a 
losing battle with singular grace and dignity ; and his example 
certainly tends to verify Cardan’s theory of the alternatives of 
ambition. 

If Giraldus’s public life had been more fortunate, if a more 
propitious set of circumstances had provided him with material 
scope for his activity, if he had exercised a perceptible influ- 
ence on the fate of Wales or her Church, the constantly vanish- 
ing traces of his work would have been his memorial; he 
would have had no leisure to struggle with impending oblivion ; 
and he would not have felt the need to register his protest 
against the injustice of fate. His best efforts must have failed— 
they were scarcely even directed—to attain material immortality ; 
but any ordinary vanity might be satisfied with the fame he has 
secured to his person, and his adventures. In himself, Giraldus 
rather recalls the temperament of another itinerant philosopher 
of later date, with the same knack of fluent invective, the same 
talent of falling out of one quarrel into another, the same good- 
humoured arrogance, and the same apparent unsuccess. But 
Giordano Bruno’s extravagances are covered by his tragical 
end. He was a missionary of the rising astronomical system ; 
his tenets are of the sort that admit of perennial rediscovery ; the 
autobiographical notices in his works are lively ; and his un- 
complimentary account of the Oxford of Queen Elizabeth yields 
to none of the descriptions of Giraldus Cambrensis in piquancy. 
But the Italian relied upon the intrinsic value of his theories, 
their absolute truth, and their unchanging importance; he 
claimed respect for himself, because he believed the earth to 
go round the sun, not for his imaginative pantheism, because it 
was preached by a versatile and witty traveller. A divided 
allegiance weakened his chance of reward; he thought too 
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much of himself to be identified and immortalized with his 
cause, too much of his beliefs to treat them as mere accessories 
to his history. Copernicus and Cellini have a stronger hold 
upon posterity. 

It is possible to define genius as the exaggeration of a few 
ordinary faculties ; but the intensification of any common taste 
or tendency is enough to make the subject of a good autobio- 
graphy. The essential point is to present the maximum of life 
and motion compatible with the calm of self-analysis and the 
composure of unalterable self-respect ; the rest is only an affair 
of skill in style or composition. The subtle genius which 
delineates character is midway between the art of the portrait- 
painter and the historian; but the illusion produced by repre- 
sentations of this class must be perfect. We must see the 
individual with all the indescribable shades and mixtures of his 
temperament, not merely infer his qualities from his conduct, still 
less accept uncritically his own description of them. We re- 
quire a confidence so special that it will enable us to predict 
what the hero would do under any given circumstances, so 
minute that at any fresh trait we may spontaneously recognise 
to whom it belongs. We wish to see his impulses in his 
actions, his principles in his account of them ; and we expect 
both to be original, neither eccentric. An Admirable Crichton, 
a model author, artist, or ecclesiastic, would have to be described 
with too many and too congruous superlatives, in terms too 
suggestive of an epitaph, for the picture of his life to stimulate 
curiosity. The tints of language are not fine enough to dis- 
tinguish one such pheenix from another. There might be fifty 
Evelyns, but there is only one Pepys. In existing specimens of 
autobiography, the difficulty is to obtain the necessary variety 
of form without introducing too many and too black shadows. 
Men who have the courage to show us their worst side are 
seldom afraid of allowing that side to be sufficiently bad. 
Characters of concentrated wilfulness are tempted to obey their 
least laudable impulses by the very ease with which they can 
override opposition ; but men of this type do not care enough 
about the warrant of laws, human or divine, to tamper with 
those that condemn them, or to seek to modify them in their 
own interests. They only endanger the cause of morality by 
the reproach they bring on originality, and by confounding for 
a moment the attempt to try them by the standard of common 
right and wrong. 

In everything except date Benvenuto Cellini’s life belongs 
to a ruder, more primitive age than that of Giraldus; his 
moral ideal differs more from that of the present time, and his 
intellectual culture is more individual, less coloured by the 
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traditions of a still remembered antiquity. At bottom a healthy 
and intelligent savage, he had learned drawing from Leonardo 
and Michel Angelo, ‘letters from Boccaccio and Petrarch ; ; and 
this appearance , of irre pressible barbarism, adorned with all the 
splendours of the Renaissance, produces the most paradoxical 
results. No other autobiography shows so plainly how far it 
is possible to diverge from common types without overstepping 
the recognised limits of nature. A talented artist, a truculent 
soldier, a diligent tradesman, a courteous ge »ntleman, an un- 

principled bravo—one character is no more proper to him than 
another. He is, first of all, himself; next, the sixteenth cen- 

tury in person, ‘only without the scepticism that might have 
disarranged his life or disturbed his narrative. The union of 
precocious maturity with indestructible youthfulness is indis- 
pensable to the writers of memoirs ; for the thought of follies, 
pronounced irrational on reflection, ‘would be fatal to re trospec- 
tive self-respect, whilst any concessions to the lassitude of old 
age would interfere with the labour of composition. At sixteen, 
Cellini was already master of a trade which would make him 
welcome in any town in Italy. He could get his own living, 
assist his father, dress handsomely, wear a sword, draw it at 
every provocation, and all the while labour devotedly to im- 
prove in the higher branches of his art. Perhaps the only 
feature in his career on which it is possible to dwell with un- 
alloyed satisfaction, is his championship of men of — 
against their employers. It may be that his trade helped t te 

make him (like Blake) more independent in his art; he is, 


D- 


perhaps, the only artist to whom discouragement and disay 
pointment were unknown. Even in that munificent age 
patrons were often found more ready to promise than to per- 
form, to praise than to recompense; and painters and sculptors 
suffered without remedy. But not so Cellini. King, pope, 
and emperor, prince, cardinal, and duke, whoever had the mis- 
fortune to offend the irascible goldsmith, might get their medals 

struck, or their jewels mounted as they could: he would only 

work on his own terms; and they were lucky to get him on 
those. Now Michel Angelo was old, not another man living 
could have cast his Perseus. It was—strictly speaking—price- 
less ; but if he condescended to take ten thousand crowns for 
it, what mad blindness to chaffer with him! Change the cir- 
cumstances ; throw him into prison with a broken leg, and he 
will write verses, see visions, and almost repent of his many 
murders. But in every situation he remains master of himself; 
and it is impossible to doubt his substantial good faith. At 
the same time, it must be admitted that his reasonable estimate 

of the dignity of art is apt to take the form of personal insol- 
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ence, and that the truth of his narrative is occasionally what 
has been called regulative rather than absolute. A little ima- 
gination in recounting his exploits was necessary to give a 
complete idea of the boundlessness of his aspirations. The ex- 
planation, for instance, of his most flagrant myth—his defence 
of Rome and single-handed slaughter of the Constable de Bour- 
bon—is really this: The Constable was slain by an arquebus ; 
who so likely to have fired it as the man who felt within him- 
self power and inclination to shoot not only one, but a dozen 
Constables as occasion might serve ? 

As we advance into more sophisticated ages it becomes 
less easy to draw the line between harmless and communica- 
tive self-deception and interested misrepresentation. No auto- 
biographies are intentional impostures throughout, if for no 
other reason, from the impossibility of making a forgery con- 
sistent ; but there are varieties of falsehood and degrees of 
truth. Facts and intentions admit equally of mis-statement; real 
actions may be explained erroneously, and imaginary conduct 
accounted for by real motives. Such writers, for instance, as 
William Lilly, “student in astrology,” and Jung Stilling, do 
not, like Rousseau, make an art of insincerity, or we should be 
less indulgent to the solemn quackery of the one, and the 
lucrative unworldliness of the other; but what they say, and 
still more what they leave unsaid, makes it plain that they had 
to choose, in the last resort, between deceiving themselves and 
deceiving the public. The compromise by which we are en- 
abled to trace the mental processes of pseudo-scientific impos- 
ture, and to estimate the degree of unconsciousness compatible 
with religious hypocrisy, disarms the severity with which we 
might otherwise visit the self-betrayal of our authorities. In 
the case of Lilly, it is difficult, prima facie, to believe that a 
respected professor of a still esteemed art should consciously 
divide mankind into the two sections of accomplices and 
dupes; and this difficulty is increased by the sincere contempt 
which he evidently feels for the small practitioners who decide 
cases of loss, restore stolen goods, and cast flattering horoscopes 
for money. Lilly was a power in the State; and it is in check- 
ing his political prophecies that we can best estimate the quali- 
fied faith with which they inspired their author. The civil war 
simplified his task amazingly; for the weal or woe vaguely 
announced to befall the country was certain to overtake one 
side or the other; and at the critical moment the prophet could 
verify his own prediction by identifying himself with the 
winners. Cardan is said to have starved himself at the age of 
seventy-five in obedience to his horoscope, after several times 
surviving the fated day of his calculations. But when, in June 
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1645, Lilly had proclaimed, “If now we fight, a victory stealeth 
upon us,” and fortune declared for the Parliament at Naseby, 
he had only to begin to write himself Roundhead instead of 
Cavalier, and the credit of his prognostications was saved. 
Astrology in its palmy days was not a mere system of arbitrary 
imposture: it had fixed principles and methods; and of course 
the greatest master of these was able to make the most numer- 
ous and the most various predictions. The quackery was in 
the ambiguous expression of the oracles, and in their interpre- 
tation aprés coup. Lilly’s prophetic style is a mixture of 
Emerson, Mr. Home, and the pamphlets of his time. It was 
enough for many to find current events or their own projects 
alluded to by name in the inspired hieroglyphics; and there 
was a general understanding that the exact meaning and ap- 
plication might wait till fate revealed it to all the world at 
once. If the stars spoke too plainly—and in a certain con- 
ventional language they did speak—their interpreter could 
generalize and confound their utterances, so that it was scarcely 
possible for them to be ever wrong, and certain by the law of 
chances that they would sometimes be right. Thus Lilly’s 
Monarchy or No Monarchy, published in 1651, contained re- 
presentations of a great fire and a great mortality ; but fifteen 
years was long enough for the non-fulfilment of any prediction 
to be forgotten, as well as for the strangeness of its accomplish- 
ment to be abated. And that this was felt by Lilly’s friends 
and enemies, is proved by the little molestation he suffered in 
the popular excitement of 1666. 

Heinrich Jung belongs in every way to a later period than 
Lilly ; and it is a relief to turn from the embarrassing questions 
of mental casuistry which they raise to the thoroughly safe 
triviality of Michel de Marolles. His only distinction is 
that of having written, in cumbrous French, an uninteresting 
account of an uninteresting life, which, nevertheless, such is 
the charm of autobiography, was held by his contemporaries to 
atone for other still duller works. Born just a century after 
Cellini, he transports us at once from a state of nature to one 
of convention, from an age of action to one of reflection. He is 
the first, as well as the most obscure, representative of the posi- 
tive school of autobiography —a school which, in a sense, in- 
cludes all genuine memoirs, diaries, or journals, all merely de- 
scriptive narratives of a life that anybody might have lived, 
that is only interesting because some one did live it. Their 
ralue is not in clear representations of the author’s char- 
acter, for he need not have much, and what he has we are con- 
tent to infer from the part he plays in the scenes it is his pre- 
tension to recall. But he must have lived in a time of which 
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we know enough to wish to know more; he must not have 
forgotten himself in his career; and his personal life must have 
had at least variety enough to supply a thread of connection to 
the narrative. If, in addition to this, he observes acutely, 
judges impartially, and writes without regard to either present 
or future, there is some hope of his name outlasting that of 
greater men. Marolles’s share of these qualities is sufficiently 
modest ; yet even his volumes are not quite without interest. 
The son of a country gentleman of moderate means, his earliest 
recollections of hay-time and harvest, of genuine rustic merry- 
makings, and of a contentment common to the village and the 
chateau, are valuable illustrations of the “good old times” of 
Henry the Fourth, and help us to believe in a real, though brief, 
interval between the wars of the League and the Fronde, in 
which the provinces were preparing an advance in civilisation 
and prosperity which would have saved France from most of 
her troubles. Of Paris and the Court our notions are not so 
scanty as to make Marolles an important authority ; but his 
extravagant admiration for the courage and spirit of his 
pupil, the Duke de Rethelois, in daring to jest superciliously 
with the favourite, Luynes, is significant in its way. He was 
present when Louis xiv. repeated inaudibly the lesson which 
was to make his mother sole regent; he was intimate with the 
most eminent of his contemporaries ; and when he retires from 
the scene with the dignity of Abbé of Villeloin, in acknowledg- 
ment of his father’s services, it is pleasant to find the office not 
yet a sinecure, and its holder as much devoted to decorating 
his church and looking after his monks, as to collecting prints 
or presentation copies. 

As memoirs multiply, we find ourselves embarrassed with an 
increasing supply of works of this sort, whose interest is in no 
sense personal, though their contributions to social, literary, or 
political history cannot be ignored. French literature is inun- 
dated with such; and from Saint Simon and Saint Evremond 
the descent is so gradual to the commonplace compilations of 
any minister’s secretary, that it is difficult to say where auto- 
biography ends and book-making begins. In the Chevalier de 
Grammont we get glimpses of the higher art; and perhaps 
nothing in literature exhibits better than the classic episode of 
the waistcoat, that placid faith in himself and his star, which 
is the peculiar property of the hero. Every one knows how the 
Count was to appear at a fancy ball in a suit brought express 
from Paris, and how the night arrived, and the valet, but not 
the costume. The Count presented himself well dressed as 
usual, but not in the anticipated splendour; but when he 
begins to relate, before all the Court, the one grave man there, 
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how, Heaven be praised! Termes had arrived, though the valise 
was lost in the depths of a quicksand at Calais, of which quick- 
sand he came, as in duty bound, to give the earliest intelligence 
to the King, there is an end of everything except amusement, 
and we do not even care to hear the rest of the veracious history. 

It is easier to see why so many lives of mediocre interest are 
written, than why so few men of the duly qualified heroic class, 
who have done or felt, as well as witnessed, what we are eager 
to hear about, care to transmit direct and circumstantial con- 
fidences to posterity. The motives for the effort are stronger, 
but less various than those against it; and the inclination must 
be very strong to override the certain difficulties of execution. 
Men whose whole lives have been public property, who have 
had their actions criticised, their motives canvassed, and their 
tastes discussed without ceasing, may be excused if they them- 
selves are bewildered by the murmur of opinion, and do not 
set their own hesitating self-judgments against the confident 
affirmations of partisan biographers. The primitive merits of 
Cellini’s work demand an untried, an unhackneyed subject ; in 
Garibaldi’s life, arranged by Dumas, they are conspicuous by 
their absence. Besides those autobiographies which we lose 
through the impatience of contemporaries who take the words 
out of the mouth of the proper orator, we are disappointed of 
others by the scepticism, and of many by the enthusiasm, of 
the heroes. Some are too critical, too cynically uncertain of 
the value of their life’s work, to confront their real self, and ask 
for a judgment upon its absolute merit; others are too dis- 
interested, or perhaps too narrow-minded, to find room at the 
same time for devotion to a cause and the most legitimate self- 
assertion. But these difficulties apply principally to men of 
action. Enthusiasm in men of letters will lead them to wish 
to record and preserve their contributions to knowledge, or the 
feats of their imagination; nor is it distrust of themselves or 
their methods that deters the greatest thinkers from minute 
self-examination, and causes the greatest poets to dwell on any- 
thing rather than the details of their personality. Every grace 
of style, and almost every mental attribute of value, may find a 
place in memoirs, with one exception, one deficiency, not to be 
supplied, disguised, nor easily forgotten, and which of itself 
explains why we should be aghast at an autobiography of 
Shakespeare. The ideas of autobiography and humour exclude 
each other. 

Humour is not much easier to define than genius; but if we 
call it an intuitive sense of proportion, an instinctive apprecia- 
tion of the fit and the incongruous, bringing with it an incurable 
sensibility to bathos, it will at once be seen that a humourist 
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can indeed show us traits of his character, or introduce us to 
episodes or aspects of his life, but never adventure on the task 
of reconciling dignity and candour through a complete set of 
confessions. The autobiographer lives in a glass house; and it 
is the humourist’s profession to throw stones at every transparent 
fabric, and to see through apparently solid ones. Swift and 
Sterne and Richter and Lamb, knew better than to make them- 
selves the first victims of their skill; but Voltaire was not 
willing to be less brilliant than Swift, and wrote too much 
to be able always to avoid writing of himself. In the fragmen- 
tary memoirs, which contain an account of his intercourse with 
the King of Prussia, we see the pressure of a devouring fear 
lest something in his past conduct, or in his present estimate 
of his past conduct, should, somehow or other, give a handle to 
the satirists. He is equally afraid of apologetic gravity and 
naive self-surrender; but in his endeavour to forestall the laughers 
by laughing at himself, he descends not less surely from the 
pinnacle of heroic dignity accessible to those with whom truth 
is a primary motive, and the equal importance of all self-regard- 
ing truths a fundamental axiom. The spell of reality, by 
which Pepys and his fellows fix our sympathy, even when our 
curiosity flags, would be broken by a touch of irony. Here 
and there, of course, they allow us a hearty laugh at a situation, 
a comfortable smile at a neighbour; but the writer is in too 
business-like earnest often to give us the opportunity of laugh- 
ing with him, and if we do not like him too well to wish to 
laugh at him how can he expect us to care about what he has 
for dinner? Ifa man is absurd, why write his life? but a life 
in which the humourist can see no absurdities must be a series 
of negatives, impossible to write. The incongruities are there, 
an essential part of humanity; and we resign ourselves as we 
can to the author’s unconsciousness of them. When Pepys has 
just raised a laugh by answering the King that he is on his way 
to “ our masters at Westminster,” it is irritating to find him re- 
cording a solemn resolution never to do so again, though we do 
not mind his being “sorely troubled for fear some Parliament- 
man should have been there.” But if he had been of the 
number of those whose gravity is always exactly proportioned 
to the occasion, he might have had the humourist’s dread of a 
truism. As it is, he is not afraid to comment naturally on the 
short-lived grief of a jointured widow; and he can moralize on 
the cost of an evening party without interspersing general re- 
flections on the vanity and misery of life. All his observations 
have a particular occasion; and that is why so many of them 
appear always new. His widow is received in the reader’s 
mind as the immortal type of consolable widowhood. It isa 
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division of labour. The humourist sees the world motley on a 
black ground; the autobiographer sees one figure in relief, lighted 
up with a searching, inextinguishable consciousness. We in- 
stinctively put ourselves in the writer’s attitudes; and we are 
confronted with a moral looking-glass. The diary is a mouse- 
trap, like Hamlet’s play, to catch consciences. 

If truth of character, precocious maturity, and realistic vivid- 
ness, give Pepys’s nine years’ journal a right to rank with 
complete autobiographies, Montaigne’s Essays ought not to be 
excluded by the disconnected form of his confidences. But 
though the minds of the two men have much, their writings have 
little, in common. Montaigne himself explains that he was 
unobservant to stupidity of what took place around him; and 
this is the more credible, since, with all his descriptions of his 
house, his habits, and his circumstances, we have at the end a 
clear idea of nothing but his tastes and his principles of morality. 
He and Pepys would have formed the same opinions from the 
same materials; but Montaigne would not have observed 
the facts, nor Pepys formulated the judgment. Montaigne’s 
imagination is too sluggish for his century: he describes his 
intellect instead of dramatizing his character; and he tells us 
either too little or too much. There is more egotism in partial 
than in complete confidences. It would be rash to maintain 
against a consensus of critics that Pepys was neither vain nor 
an egotist; but there is a confusion in the notion of egotism 
which may be cleared up to his profit. To keep a diary may 
be a proof of regard and respect for the personality to which 
such a monument is erected ; but that is nothing to the point so 
long as partiality is avoided. Ambition is not vanity; and 
whatever Pepys’s failings may be, his defence is that he makes 
none. Of all autobiographers he would be the least capable of 
a vaunt like Rousseau’s, though he is the only voluminous one 
in whose mouth it would have any plausibility. Egotism, in 
the unfavourable sense of unfounded self-admiration, only begins 
to disfigure autobiography as the lives written become emptier, 
the characters less pronounced, and the social machinery so 
intricate that mere perception requires as much native energy 
as might once have sufficed for original creation. To revive an 
old distinction, the autobiographer is essentially and radically 
glorious ; he is satisfied with himself and his actions as a whole; 
to misrepresent them in any particular would be an act of high 
treason against his conscience and his self-esteem, which are 
nearly related to each other. We call the man who is afraid of 
unembellished truth, and proud of forged credentials, vain- 
glorious. But the vanity which tampers with fact, and embroiders 
states of mind, implies a doubt whether the absolute and un- 
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adorned truth is the most creditable possible to the narrator; 
and that which can co-exist with candour is scarcely a vice in 
an autobiographer. 

The popularity of works like Pepys’s Diary proves that their 
individualism is not excessive; but this individualism itself 
depends for appreciation upon some tendencies, and for expres- 
sion upon some development of the social instincts. Without 
this, autobiographies could have no representative value ; they 
would throw no light upon questions of moral progress, and 
could only serve to amuse a gossiping curiosity. In virtue of 
this they enable us to follow the history of the last three cen- 
turies in a sort of miniature reflector of the outer world, 
in a parallel current of action, thought, and criticism, leading— 
it is true with interruptions and irregularities, but in the main 
continuously,—from the age of Cellini, Luther, and Macchiavelli, 
past Madame de Sévigné, Voltaire, and Gibbon, to Faust, and 
the many recent illustrations of the phases of waning and 
waxing faith. 

The memoirs of the seventeenth century interest, as we have 
said,the matter of fact element in man; and no popularity is wider, 
less ephemeral, or more just. For the worst that can be said of this 
kind of social positivism is that it formulates the commonplaces 
of commonplace minds, and reveals the ubiquity of their influ- 
ence. Since Louis xiv. and the Stuarts, there have been no 
changes in the moral habits of Europe radical enough to make a 
stranger of Pepys; and it is human nature, both that more 
people should take an exclusive, and that more should take a 
passing interest in the doings of courtiers and actresses, than in 
literature or the history of letters. 

The eighteenth century was pre-eminently the age of authors. 
A single writer might give an impetus to popular thought, 
gather a party round his name, and create a demand for infor- 
mation as to the history of his opinions, the occasion of his 
principal works, the character of his conversation, of his private 
relations, his personal habits, and, generally speaking, the con- 
nection between his inner and his outer man. Of course this 
curiosity is in part frivolous—too much so for the greatest men 
to stoop to gratify it; and where it is most serious—relating to 
the secret history of important works—its gratification implies 
least literary merit. The lives of Marmontel and Goldoni are 
more amusing than those of Gibbon and Hume, though the 
studied simplicity of the last is a model in its kind. Indeed, if 
the absence of tragic interest allowed us to call it heroic, its 
candid brevity might almost entitle it to rank with the epic 
variety of narrative. When the writer has told us that all his 
books began by failing, and he did not mind it ; that they ended 
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by succeeding, and he did not mind that either; that he was 
poor and contented when he was young, and rich and not less 
contented when he was old; and that it was his intention to 
die in perfect and philosophic charity, with a world which had 
never done him any harm, we know all that can be said about 
a happy temperament exactly suited toits circumstances. But 
Hume’s account of his life is not circumstantial enough to com- 
mand the popularity proper to autobiographies ; and it is pos- 
sible to suspect both him and Gibbon of being influenced by 
an ostentation akin to Addison’s. In their compositions, and in 
their friends’ anxiety to give an account of their last moments, 
the motive is a little too plainly to call on the orthodox world to 
observe and admire how deists can live and die. Gibbon’s 
style is too cumbrous to enliven the account of an uneventful 
career ; he seems to know no more about his character, and to 
tell no more about his life, than any qualified biographer might 
do. An independent man of letters, his life is the life of a 
class; that is to say, he existed, and he wrote books, and 
before writing a book he meditated on the Roman Empire and 
the Swiss Republics. The author is lost, his personality sunk, 
not in his thoughts, which are a part of himself, as we may 
take to be the case with Bruno or Campanella, but in his writ- 
ings, of which the interest is altogether external, like a measure 
of Richelieu’s or Sully’s. The extreme of civilisation begins 
already to meet the extreme of rudeness. Mere intellect is as 
little capable of dramatic self: consciousness as mere animalism ; 
and by the time the mind has become aware of this, we shall 
probably find ourselves in a period of romantic or pietistic 
revival, full of zeal and enthusiasm, but without the confident 
simplicity of a first literary dawn. 

Goldoni’s Memoirs are transitional. The indispensable con- 
ditions of variety and originality are supplied partly by his 
adventures, which in the earlier half of his life succeed each 
other with Gil-Blas-like rapidity, and partly by the observant 
nonchalance proper to him as a dramatist. The professional 
element in him is as strongly marked and prominent as that in 
Gibbon ; but it is narrowed so as to produce more of the effect 
of individuality. He is the typical comedian, not only in his 
literary tastes and aptitudes, but in the education which seemed 
forced on him by a kind of fatality ; and, so long as the scene of 
his career is laid amongst the towns and provinces of Italy, the 
abundance of material for his sketches conceals the essentially 
passive character of his attitude and disposition. As in the 
case of Goethe, a grandfather and a puppet-show are amongst his 
earliest reminiscences. He wrote a play when he was eight 
years old, on the strength of which he was sent to school, 
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where he distinguished himself by a scrambling precocity in 
composition. While still a boy he was placed with a family at 
Rimini, to study philosophy with a view to embracing his 
father’s profession, that of medicine. From thence he eloped, 
on the invitation of a troop of comedians, with no motive but 
that of visiting his mother, and making a short voyage in the 
company of his dramatic friends. His escapade was forgiven ; 
and, as he found the introductory study of scholastic philosophy 
unattractive, his father undertook to introduce him at once 
into the mysteries of medical practice. The boy of fifteen soon 
became restless again, and was sent to Venice to read law. 
Then the offer of a sort of scholarship at the University brought 
him to Pavia, where he received the tonsure ; and, since the 
conditions of the foundation required him to be in his nineteenth 
year, he found himself next morning more discreet by two years 
than when he went to bed. In the vacation he again visited 
Chioggia, this time more in the style of the Decameron than 
of Wilhelm Meister’s vagabondage: youths and ladies sailed 
down the Po, stopping by night to dance and enjoy the enter- 
tainments everywhere offered them, by day bringing all the 
country people down to the river’s brink by their songs and 
music. Goldoni was the laureate of the party, and on his 
return home won golden opinions by composing edifying orations 
for a convent of nuns patronized by his mother. But this new 
facility had its dangers, as the author found when he began to 
try his hand at satire. Feuds between town and gown had 
long raged at Pavia; and the wives and daughters of the citizens 
were accused of unbecoming partiality to the stranger youths. At 
last the marriageable townsmen bound themselves by a covenant 
not to solicit the hand of the daughters of any house in which 
students were received. Goldoni, after paying a series of after- 
noon calls, and finding every door closed to him, was urged by 
his friends to revenge, and the result was an Atellan comedy, 
describing the construction of a colossal statue of Beauty; to 
this statue each of the eligible young ladies of Pavia was sup- 
posed to contribute a feature, which immediately became the 
subject of criticism by artists and dilettanti. The ingenious 
author was promptly expelled the University. But his parents 
received the prodigal with indulgence ; and the problem of his 
destiny in life was as far from solution as ever. 

It was not till 1746, when he was thirty-nine, that he began 
to write for the stage as a profession, and conceived the reform 
of Italian comedy as the object of his life. The interval is filled 
up with many changes of place and occupation, secretaryships, 
doctor’s degrees, practice in civil and criminal law, marriage, 
amateur authorship, and the vicissitudes of an adventurer’s life; 
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but in all the accidents which befall him, each misfortune is 
tempered by a shade of the ridiculous, and never quite reaches 
tragic proportions. His réle is that of an easy-tempered victim, 
amused by his wrongs, and consoled by the jests he passes on 
their perpetrators. He wooes the waiting-maid by mistake for 
the mistress, wins the affections of the aunt instead of the niece, 
is despoiled by card-sharpers, deceived by swindlers, and has 
his first opera refused by a committee of actors. At this last 
blow indeed he began to despair. He returned to his hotel, 
ordered a fire instead of a meal, and grimly committed the his- 
tory of Amalasunta to the flames. But this was the turning 
point in his fortunes. The comedian element in him re-asserted 
itself. He reflected that neither in love nor war had he 
ever lost his appetite before: he ordered supper, “ate well, 
drank better, and slept profoundly and with relish.” After 
this he met with only ordinary troubles at the hands of actors 
and critics, for which he used to take a harmless revenge. The 
actors were punished by having to represent their own delinquen- 
cies on the stage ; and the critics either had the worst of it in a 
humorous prologue, or were silenced and crushed by the success 
of sixteen new comedies a season. But the analysis of these 
sixteen comedies is less amusing than the account of the 
varied experience of Italian life and character which went to 
supply plots for them. Goldoni’s Memoirs, as they proceed, 
take increasingly the form of mere materials for a history of 
the Italian stage. This might perhaps have been no disadvant- 
age, if he had really heralded a new era in Italian comedy ; but 
he was not more successful than Alfieri in founding a school ; 
and his own importance as a dramatist was not such as to give 
lasting value to the detail in which he describes his composi- 
tions and their reception. It throws some light on the society 
for which he wrote, to find that he might rally the institution 
of Cicisbeatura, but on no account attack it, that the native 
Harlequin and Pantaloon still had energetic defenders against 
his Gallicizing reforms, and that he was obliged to transform 
his Pamela into the unknown heiress of a Jacobite noble before 
his audience would consent to the reward of her lowly virtues 
by the hand of a Milordo. But this is not autobiography ; or, 
if so, it is a confession that the autobiographer has outlived his 
moral energy, and has become either the subject of his circum- 
stances instead of their ruler, or else an original and indepen- 
dent rebel—the only characters in which he has a right to 
disregard grace of style and the comparative unimportance of 
his personal history. 

Marmontel’s Life stands to the history of the Republic of 
Letters in France, in the same relation as the political memoirs 
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of the preceding age to the history of the French monarchy. 
The brilliant assemblage of literary celebrities gathered together 
in Paris in the middle of the eighteenth century deserved to find 
a Boswell; and Marmontel’s share of cultivation and common 
sense exactly fitted him for the task of portraying the society 
to which he belonged. The cynical self-distrust which disfigures 
Voltaire’s amusing Memoirs takes the form in a less eminent man 
of gentle irony, which is no more than sufficient to guard his 
evidence against the distrust excited in literary matters by too 
simple second-hand enthusiasm. Marmontel mixed letters and 
philosophy so as to be on good terms with both, and the devotee 
of neither. But the age and the country were too frivolous, too 
critical, too doctrinaire for a great autobiography to be produced, 
except by rare accident; and Marmontel’s mémoires pour servir 
the history of society and contemporary thought only give a 
sketchy and unsatisfactory picture of their author. The work is 
homogeneous, though it is difficult to see how the ostensible pur- 
pose of edifying and instructing the writer’s young family should 
be served by the account of his relations with Mlle. Clairon, and 
the more or less celebrated ladies in whose affections he suc- 
ceeded or supplanted Marshal Saxe. The Life, which ends 
with serious reflections on the course of the French Revolution, 
begins with a scene of school life in Auvergne; and it is a curious 
coincidence that the author, whom time was to turn into a 
reluctant conservative, expends eloquence enough to overturn 
a monarchy in exhorting his companions to resist the tyranny of 
the head-master, who, for some supposed offence, had dared to 
threaten a member of the rhetoric class with the barbarous and 
humiliating rod. Fifty years before Camille Desmoulins, Greeks 
and Romans were invoked pell-mell to attest the wrongs of 
enslaved humanity; a solemn oath of fraternity and solidarity 
was sworn upon an altar which was at hand ; and—not least be- 
wildering to the preceptors—-a noisy Ze Dewm was chanted in 
honour of the successful revolt. The passion for reform might 
have found milder expression in the Gironde and the Mountain, 
if the leaders of those parties had been inoculated, so to speak, 
with the principles of revolution in this harmless manner in 
their youth. Marmontel’s combination of peasant breeding, 
literary culture, and aristocratic connections, gave him a modera- 
tion which the separation of classes had made dangerously rare. 
His Contes Morauz bridge the distance from Paul et Virginie to 
Harry and Lucy. His master prophesied that he would grow 
up a dangerous and turbulent character, which might very pos- 
sibly have been the case if political significance had been attri- 
buted to his unruly vivacity at Mauriac; but the provinces 
were more philosophical than Paris. Already in Marolles we 
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find the neutralization of schoolboys as far from acceptance 
under Richelieu as under the Republic; and the neglect of one 
educational axiom brings others with it. 

Of Marmontel’s other works, Bélisaire has shared the com- 
mon ‘fate of books which owe their popularity to a censorship ; 
his Jncas scarcely continues to furnish reading-books with ex- 
tracts ; and his Contes, though not perceptibly duller than their 
modern counterparts, naturally find little favour in a society which 
is not content with plots that end in happy marriages, domestic 
reconciliations, and the conversion of giddy matrons or unduti- 
ful children. But his Memoirs are not only still amusing in 
themselves: they forma link in the chain of social and personal 
history, which the devotees of autobiographical art would wish 
to see unbroken in its parallel illustrations of the known course 
of public events. Not the least interesting part of the Histoire 
de ma vie of George Sand is that which is devoted more parti- 
cularly to the history of her grandmother, the Aurore de Saxe 
for whom Marmontel procured a Parliamentary decree con- 
firming her claim to an illegitimate descent from Marshal Saxe. 
Except in this curious proceeding, Aurore appears to great ad- 
vantage in her granddaughter’s pages, and the letters preserved 
inthem. One of the few ladies of the old Court whose reputa- 
tion had never been approached by scandal, she devoted her- 
self on the death of her second husband, M. Dupin de Fran- 
cueil, frequently mentioned by Marmontel and Rousseau, to the 
education of her son, Maurice, the father of the novelist. Mme. 
Dupin remained all her life a consistent Voltairian, forgave the 
Revolution its inroads on her property, distrusted the Empire, 
and held aloof at the Restoration from the faubourg Saint Ger- 
main. The admirable practice of preserving family papers, ob- 
served in France, enables us to follow her sentiments as a liberal 
aristocrat in the prisons of the Terror, to watch the conflict of 
prejudice and principle when her son enlisted in the armies of 
the Republic, and to trace the growing discontent with which 
representatives of the old school of enlightenment submitted to 
the parvenu airs of the Napoleonic dynasty. 

The period in which these reminiscences are suppleme ow 
by Marmontel’s narrative is the date—so far as the rise of a 
tendency can be dated—of the third and latest de — ent of 
autobiography. Rousseau is the herald of this development, 
though not its representative. His works are the product of an 
unhealthy social and political atmosphere: but his genius was 
anomalous; and it would be unjust to any age to hold it respon- 
sible for the diseased wales of his imagination. Merely 
vicious sophisms, like those by which the author of Emile , pro- 
fessed to convince himself that it was for the good of his 
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children to be brought up at a Foundling hospital, could not 
make disciples; the Contrat social and Julie might attract those 
who were tired of scepticism, or who wished for new passions to 
enliven anew organization of the State; but even the inspiration 
of Oliver Goldsmith, “ who wrote like an angel, and talked like 
poor Poll,” was equable and consistent compared with Rousseau’s, 
who did not talk at all, and invented a complete system of 
social ethics to dispense himself from the necessity of making 
a bow or accepting an invitation to dinner. None of the merits 
of the writer extended to the man; and except in the Confes- 
sions, the defects of the two were kept equally distinct. Rous- 
seau was not mad enough to be treated as an interesting case ; 
and he was too powerful to be ignored as a vicious nuisance, 
But though a madman’s diagnosis of his symptoms would have 
one value, as Cellini’s barefaced avowals of crime have another, 
the accident, so to speak, of identity between an imaginative 
philosopher and a vain, querulous, and unprincipled musician, 
does not lend importance to the life of the latter. 

It is however true, that with Rousseau sincerity ceases to be 
a matter of course in the composer of his own Life or Memoirs. 
The stereotyped preface to such works, to the effect that the 
narrator has no ambition or desire but to be known as he really 
is, either ceases to have any meaning, or becomes far more in- 
dividually significant than before. The earliest autobiographers 
believed simply and firmly that posterity would be glad to in- 
herit an authentic likeness of the man who had done such and 
such deeds amidst such and such surroundings. His first 
business was to live; and this he did so completely to his own 
satisfaction, that he had no doubt of imparting the feeling to his 
readers. But this was at most a secondary object. We see 
signs of the coming change in Goldoni, who was thankful for 
having lived so as to have no need for concealment, as if there 
was a recognised standard, divergence from which had to be 
concealed. Even Alfieri seems to think that his own veracity 
needs accounting for, and suggests that it may be due to the 
horrible torments which he suffered when a child, from being 
taken to church in his nightcap as a punishment for story-telling. 
The cause seems inadequate to so admirable an effect; but 
Italian character, versatile and exuberant, long after other 
countries had contentedly sacrificed individuality to systems, 
was not to be swamped in the level current of modern progress 
without a last remonstrance. The interval between Alfieri and 
Goethe may, at first sight, seem less wide than that which sepa- 
rates Rousseau from Goldoni; but it is profounder and more 
final. The hereditary self-confidence which lingers longest in 
the castles of a rustic nobility carried the young aristocrat, 
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without loss of dignity, through the crass ignorance of his 
boyhood and the romantic extravagance of his youth, har- 
monizes with the writings of his maturity, and emboldens him, 
at the age of forty-eight, to encounter the difficulties of the Greek 
grammar and alphabet. Where Goethe breaks hearts with 
idyllic tearfulness, Alfieri crosses swords, a pure hero of melo- 
drama. Whilst the German accepts gratefully the favour and 
honours of a petty Court, the Italian reconciles his habits and 
the rights of man by allowing his servants to return his cuffs, 
and by making it a principle not to cane them as a superior, but 
only to throw chairs and boots at their heads as an angry fellow- 
mortal. The story of Count Mirabeau and his lacquey shows 
that such a piece of self-conquest is not to be despised ; but the 
fact is nothing to the manner in which it is related. Alfieri is 
not a poet of the first rank ; and the interest of his adventures 
may be matched by many; but in the confidence with which 
he tells his story, his indifference whether his narration may 
invite amusement or condemnation, above all, his assumption 
that whatever he has done needs no explanation, and scarcely 
any justification beyond the fact that he did it—in all this 
there is a degenerate heroism, a rudimentary positivism, which, 
whatever the defects of both material and style, are removed 
toto ccelo from the depressing irresolution of the metaphysical 
period in the history of egotism. 

The Lebensgeschichte of Heinrich Jung is a connecting link 
between the religious memoir, which is always the same, and 
the sentimental autobiography of which Werther was soon to 
set the fashion. Written by Goethe’s advice, the story of his 
woes and religious faith had a brilliant success ; but it takes all 
the power of Goethe’s name to make us believe in the sincerity 
of the tailor-schoolmaster turned oculist, who wept tears of 
pity when young ladies went out of their minds in compliment 
to his mind and person, who with tears of gratitude invoked 
everlasting happiness to reward his employer's gift of a Sunday 
suit, and half-a-dozen pairs of beautiful stockings, and who 
drew cheques upon Providence and the religious world which 
were sometimes rather too near being dishonoured. Perhaps 
the key to his character lies in a trait of his youth, when he 
used to tell lies to avoid the correction of a severe father, and 
then pray that they might not be found out. In later life he 
ran into debt, and prayed for money to discharge his liabilities ; 
and in each case his prayers were so often heard that he forgot 
to repent of the preceding offence against secular canons of mo- 
rality. But without this peculiarity his Autobiography might 
have been tedious, as indeed it becomes as his years and income 
increase. In the early and more poetical chapters, the mild and 
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apparently modest youth has really more in common with the 
placid arrogance of the Chevalier de Grammont than with the 
slightly fatiguing good faith of ordinary religious diaries. 
Autobiographies written for the sake of edification differ 
amongst each other less in substance and tenor than in the 
success with which the writer expresses real and genuine feel- 
ings as if they were original as well as real. Baxter gives us a 
reason for reticence touching the “ heart occurrences” of his 
later years, that “ God’s dealings with his servants are the same 
in the main,” and thinks it “unsavoury” to dwell too much 
on intimately personal matters ; and his instinct is justified by 
the monotony of those religious memoirs which neither stop 
short with the crisis of the writer's spiritual history, nor yet 
have anything important to relate of his subsequent influence 
in the religious world. From the “Friends of God,” in the 
fourteenth century, the Germans have always been fond of this 
class of autobiography. The difficulty of keeping up an active, 
conscious, religious life, without mysticism and without practi- 
cal fields of labour, led that famous confraternity into dangerous 
reliance upon mysterious machinery and secret agencies for poli- 
tical or other proselytism; and with Francke and the later 
pietists its effect is simply to lower the standard of spiritual 
exaltation. The Covenanters of the seventeenth century have 
far more to say about their armed risings and the sins of their 
rulers than about their personal trials and temptations ; and 
Veitch, Brysson, and Blackader throw more light on the history 
of their times than on their own characters, and less on either 
than a thoroughly original writer and politician like Knox. 
But Knox had never leisure, nor perhaps repose of mind enough, 
to add an autobiography to his history ; and the age of Pepys 
is not represented amiss in the field of religious autobiography 
by Richard Baxter and George Fox. They are the two extremes 
of the movement which finds a faint and degenerate echo in the 
missionary journals of the first Methodists. Fox’s Journal is 
perhaps the more able, certainly the more imaginative, of the 
two; and the touch of fanatic extravagance, which might be a 
drawback anywhere else, only serves here to give an air of 
genuineness to the story of the writer’s conversion and persecu- 
tions. It was a saying of his school-fellows, “If George says 
‘Verily,’ there is no moving him;” and in the most important 
qualification of self-confidence he yields neither to Stilling nor 
Cellini. It is imagination vivid to the point of disease that led 
him to see a material resemblance between the congregation of 
the “steeple-house” at Nottingham and a “field of fallow- 
ground,” with the priest “ like a great lump of earth” standing 
in his pulpit above. The forms taken by his horror of steeple- 
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houses were sometimes quaint in the extreme, the spires of Lich- 
field,in particular,moving him to a bona fide cross-country chase, 
which he describes with great gusto: but it cannot be denied 
that episodes of this sort do a good deal to enliven the spread of 
Quakerism. Baxter is more dignified, and, for the reason above 
quoted, restricts himself to the history of his labours and their 
success and hindrances, only resuming at intervals the changes 
which he traces in his character. Of these the most notable 
was a steady increase in tolerance, or, as his enemies said, indif- 
ferentism—a slowness to proselytize, arising partly from a re- 
spect for his neighbour’s personality and conscience, and partly 
from a belief in the impossibility of assisting a soul in distress, 
except indirectly and at the appointed time. 

To class together Byron, Shelley, and Sénancour, Goethe, 
Newman, George Sand and the Guérins, may seem the reductio 
ad absurdum of the chronological theory which connects them. 
But the step from Macchiavelli to Montesquieu is exactly that 
from practice to theory, as the step from Alfieri to Gibbon is that 
from action to thought; and if we have already outlived the 
men who record dispassionately the arbitrary course of their own 
lives, and those who represent with truth and complacency the 
life of a period or a class, nothing remains but to misrepresent 
one or the other, or to represent a relation or compromise between 
the two. A similar intensity of character, or an identical method 
and habit of mind, connect S. Augustine and Cellini, Marmon- 
tel and Pepys; and the heterogeneous list, which should include 
all authors of the present century whose works contain auto- 
biographical details, avowed or easily recognisable, is held 
together by a common absorption in certain problems, by the 
use of similar methods for their solution, and by the arrival at 
kindred conclusions, or at least by two out of the three possible 
points of contact. The egotism of introspective autobiography 
takes several forms, but rarely one which can be satisfied 
with the undiscriminating historical candour of professed 
memoirs. For a man to describe his own character is to 
confess a doubt whether his actions and his declared opinions 
represent it fully and worthily ; but to disclaim the description 
is in addition to admit a doubt, not merely whether the author’s 
real character, but whether his favourite idealized rendering 
of it, has the artistic propriety without which it should not 
have been made the subject of disquisitions in prose or verse. 
Shelley’s Alastor and Laon are a mixture of Shelley’s notion 
of himself and his notion of perfection; and if the presence 
of the Shelleyan element is objected to as marring the abstract 
truth of the poems, the poet is compelled to answer that 
the choice of an ideal implies a tendency to approximate to it. 
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But Shelley’s imagination would have outlived his theories ; and 
even before his intellect had rejected these, his taste warned 
him off from the morbid portraiture of a mere exaggerated 
second self in Prince Athanase. Byron, on the other hand, is a 
complete example of that curious development of vanity which 
allows its victims to wish to be admired not for what they 
are but for what they are not. The uniform character of his 
heroes, and the taste for magnanimous mysterious misery which 
is common to him and them, make it impossible to take his 
word for their being altogether independent creations. When 
the poet, therefore, speaks in terms of condemnation of his 
favourite characters, the artifice is as transparent as when he 
appeals to the mere difference of scenery as distinguishing 
himself from the Corsair or the Giaour. But this tergiversa- 
tion is the least part of his sins as an autobiographer. When 
Rousseau wished to pass for an example of antique virtue and 
primitive simplicity, he bought a scratch-wig, sold his watch, 
and wore coloured stockings, that he might be the more readily 
mistaken for a high-minded philosopher; Schiller’s Karl Moor 
really made converts to highway robbery; and Werther 
provoked and prevented an appreciable number of suicides. 
3ut Byron’s ideal was not definite enough for even its author 
to think seriously of approaching it in practice. Without 
being inconsistent, it was incomplete. It asked too much from 
the imagination, whilst withholding all tangible food from that 
much-enduring faculty; and with the best intentions, his 
imitators could not find out exactly what it was they had 
had to do to their wives, their friends, or the laws of the land, 
before they would be entitled to look down with Manfred, Lara, 
and Childe Harold, upon the duties, pleasures, and concrete mis- 
fortunes of humanity. The only object held in view by the 
school was to reach a non-natural frame of mind, unmotived, 
objectless, and morally unfruitful. Werther, Réné, and Ober- 
mann are true by comparison. When Byron wrote, the days of 
piracy and lordly debauch were over. They had been weighed 
in the balance, and had been found wanting in beauty, use, and 
intrinsic propriety ; to rehabilitate them as subjects of high art 
was an anachronism of which a poet with deeper imaginative 
insight would not have been guilty. Obermann, on the other 
hand—still more Réné,—were, at the time of their appearance, 
new and genuine, even where weak and fantastical. With them 
ennui was more than a personal, half-formed sentiment of dis- 
content ; it was a positive and resentful protest against the 
action and the thought, the failures and the successes, of preced- 
ing generations. These young apostles of incurable melan- 
choly passed in review nations, empires, and religions, life, 
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death, and the unalterable conditions of existence ; and in their 
summary condemnation of all and everything they were guided, 
not by principles which might be controverted, nor by experience 
which might be enlarged, but by a moral taste above discussion 
and above reason, as well as above sublunary satisfaction. The 
first step was taken when the private griefs of a Werther were 
set forth to be shared or compassionated by thousands of 
readers. But it was the sentiment, not its provocation, that 
enlisted sympathizers; and when Réné and Obermann ulti- 
mately failed to find relief, even in the indulgence of their 
melancholy, those who were conscious of having no specific to 
suggest for an abstract infinitude of unprovoked suffering 
accepted cynically all that could be urged against the natural 
order which includes diseases without remedy. 

The new and peculiar feature of these sentimental pseudo-auto- 
biographies is that the supposed author not merely despairs of 
finding consolation himself, but denies @ priori the possibility of 
its being found by any one. He has no conviction, no ambition, 
and no desire but that for personal contentment ; but, as the 
causes of his discontent are internal, the new philosopher’s stone, 
the idea of happiness, has to be developed out of the subjective 
moral consciousness of the seeker; and the most serious and 
lachrymose of pessimists hardly differs from Sir Walter Scott 
in estimating the success of the search. But this failure does 
not, like a mere political or controversial defeat, leave its sub- 
ject disposed to claim his revenge at the bar of posterity. 
Neither personal nor literary amour propre is satisfied by 
proving a problem to be unanswerable of which the first comer 
may dispute the premisses. The real Werthers have not 
energy to commit their sorrows to paper; and the few whom 
constitutional despondency really sends to a premature grave 
leave little mark upon their age, and at most have their memory 
preserved by a friendly and more favoured contemporary. If, 
like Chateaubriand and Goethe, the author outgrows the tend- 
encies of his youthful representative, and writes an autobio- 
graphy in form, there will still be reasons why it should not 
come up with the highest examples of the past. It is only 
another form of the fundamental scepticism of the youth which 
makes the man content to throw one section of his life after 
another behind him, not in search: of a final resting-place, but 
because moral progress is the highest end he can discern. The 
choice is substantially that of Lessing ; only Lessing’s resigna- 
tion to the infinite duration of the pursuit of infinite and 
absolute truth was natural and spontaneous, and left his life as 
full as ever of objects and interests. But if the progress is the 
end, and the only object of art and philosophy is to enable the 
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student to interpolate as many stages as possible between his 
natural self and an indifferent goal, then material events are 
only important in so far as they further or retard this endea- 
vour, and historical accuracy of narration becomes a secondary 
matter. But the internal and external lives of individuals do 
not run in parallel lines, nor advance at an equal pace; and 
the attempt to make their crises synchronize only distorts the real 
succession of events and opinions. The immortality of Lotte 
and Frederika is perfectly legitimate, and consoles us for the 
easy passage from Werther to the Wahlverwandschaften, and 
thence to such Confessions as Alfred de Musset’s. But the 
ready abuse of which this sentimental style admits makes it 
doubtful whether any loss results from its necessarily frag- 
mentary character. 

In the parallel variety of analytic autobiography, Goethe 
does not, like Byron or Shelley, Lamartine, Rousseau, or Sénan- 
cour, attempt to connect his solution of the difficulties of modern 
life with his individual character and temperament. In Faust 
it is the history of the intellectual, in Wilhelm Meister the 
consciousness of the emotional and materialistic sides of human 
nature that he generalizes and abstracts: but he far more often 
disguises his own adventures to bring them into harmony with 
his ideal existence than modifies the latter to adapt it to his 
own preferences. The doctrine of the new Ecclesiastes is less 
complicated in its substance than in the preparatory steps of 
initiation. Enjoy, renounce, and—if you can—understand, is the 
formula which resumes the conviction that to enjoy is a neces- 
sary, commendable, and unsatisfying weakness, that to renounce 
is anecessary, attractive, and unfruitful discipline, and that, for 
what concerns comprehension, it is a happy thing that there 
are some wise enough not to wish to fathom the depths of their 
own wisdom. As Goethe’s apprentice draws near his emancipa- 
tion, mentor after mentor brings out the moral—“ Words are 
good, but they are not the best; the best cannot be explained 
by words ”—to the exaltation of the “ magnificent moment” in 
which the commonness and stupidity of the comprehensible is 
first revealed. The state of mind of a wise man, which is too 
good to be expressed by words, may be better than an act or a 
thought, worthy and capable of distinct remembrance ; but, 
ex hypothesi, volumes of written words can throw no light upon 
its nature; and this is exactly the point of uncertain certainty 
and credulous doubt at which voluntary ignorance has the 
advantage of unsuccessful science. A generation predisposed 
to condemn in the mass what it is not qualified to judge in 
detail, to resent the limitations of the knowable without having 
attained the limits of the known, to reject all possible enjoy- 
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ments because there are, or rather are not, impossible ones— 
such a generation will be glad of an elaborately obscure excuse 
for reverting, by a circuitous route, to what is after all only a 
new name for the old practical wisdom of making the best of 
things. The first part of Faust is complete as a poem; and, if 
art had been all with Goethe, he would have been content to 
leave it so. But we have seen that his capital principle, the 
finality of progress, is adverse to the repose of classical art, as 
well as to the confidence of positive science ; and, this being so, 
it seems almost in spite of the author that the second part of 
Meister and the second part of Faust meet in the same final 
and inevitable result. This result is of course disappointing to 
those who have not followed the poet through the preliminary 
steps in his pursuit of an object to pursue. That Wilhelm 
Meister, at the close of his Wanderjahre, should take to surgery, 
his son to horse-breaking, Jarno to mining, and Philina to 
dressmaking on enlarged principles, may seem a lame and 
impotent conclusion to the most elaborate Pilgrim’s Progress 
devised by the natural reason; but at any rate the inventor of 
such a climax is not disqualified for autobiographical success by 
an unduly keen sense of humour, and if Goethe was serious 
about anything it was probably in this very quaint provision 
for the mature age of his renuntiants. It is not quite a plati- 
tude to recommend, as conducing to peace of mind in the indi- 
vidual, what is not, in itself, an adequate end for his desires ; 
and the rehabilitation of primitive tastes and motives is com- 
pleted in Faust. The moral—in any case rather trite—that 
magic is apt to turn out badly for the wizard, may be read 
against the wish for superhuman faculties, as well as against 
their unlawful possession; but the elaborate machinery for 
satiating Faust with power, love, and wealth, is really subordi- 
nated to the crowning moment, in which he rejects their most 
perfect appearances for the mere thought of some philanthropic 
improvements to be carried out on his estate. On their com- 
pletion— 
“Zum Augenblicke diirft’ ich sagen : 

Verweile doch! du bist so schén! 

Es kann die Spur von meinen Erdentagen 

Nicht in Aeonen untergehn”— 


an undisguised return to the most simple, and, so to speak, dis- 
interested phase of positive ambition. The same incomplete- 
ness marks all successive writings of the school of introspective 
sentiment. Obermann, after a vain search for the complement 
of his being, subsides into a surly quietism, which at any time 
might make way for the ordinary machinery of unideal life ; 
and more original writers only find a fresh poison for every 
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antidote suggested in their velleities of hopefulness. The com- 
plement of Meister is an age of imaginative industrialism ; the 
complement of Lé/ia is an age of imaginative immorality ; but 
since neither immorality nor industrialism was ever less imagi- 
native than in the nineteenth century,the conclusion is inevitable, 
either that Goethe and George Sand have misunderstood their 
age, or that their age has an aversion to being understood, 
which is peculiarly trying to those who take their humani- 
tarianism from Goethe instead of Cardan, and value the indi- 
vidual life in proportion to its harmony with the general mass. 

The tendency of contemporary autobiography is to become 
a record either of sentiments or opinions; but in either case, 
Scylla and Charybdis, the extravagant and the commonplace, are 
separated by an ominously narrow passage. The popularity of 
Silvio Pellico and Mademoiselle de Guérin shows that it is pos- 
sible to escape, however narrowly, the two dangers in journals 
of sentiment; but in a history of thought there is less license 
allowed. Philosophic or theological Retractations may take one 
of two roads to significance. They may trace the original course 
of an individual mind, or they may resume the inevitable re- 
sults of certain tendencies in kindred minds. In the one case 
they exhibit a chain of opinions which depend from each other 
naturally, if not necessarily: in the other, a series of thoughts 
which follow necessarily, if not by a plainly natural process, 
from the mental organization of the thinker. In the first case, 
our sympathy is claimed for a man: in the other, for a group of 
propositions. In Phases of Faith, a fair example of the latter 
class of narrative, the views of which the author gives an 
account are always such as might be held by a party. The 
connection and interdependence of his arguments is objective ; 
and it did not require much penetration on the part of his 
evangelical friends to predict in advance the steps by which he 
would abandon their fellowship. Where the controversial ele- 
ment so far outweighs the historical, the work is always in 
danger of ceasing to be individual, without becoming really 
representative. Such narratives may command the active assent 
of a small body of sympathizers; but, here as elsewhere, mate- 
rial success, the triumph of the favourite doctrine, demands 
some moral self-abnegation in the advocate, whose personality 
is merged more and more in the narrow or extreme symbol of 
a sect. Every believer in a peculiar doctrine feels as if he had 
discovered or invented it himself, and pays less respect to the 
spokesman of his party than even the member of a dominant 
majority, who sees in fis organ simply a mouthpiece of the uni- 
versal reason. But a mere Pepys of rationalism would find his 
materials too scanty. The axioms of sense and the fallacies of 
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common sense are soon exhausted or detected ; and the history 
of their acceptance or rejection is concluded in the moment in 
which their drift is apprehended. Less originality is displayed 
in thinking everybody’s thoughts than in living everybody’s 
life; for people who have intellectual convictions think it a 
duty to formulate them for themselves, whilst to retain a clear 
and vivid conception of the experiences of social life is plainly 
optional. At any rate, it is impossible to treat the first pro- 
cess historically. 

The opposite extreme of individuality offers one of the knot- 
tiest problems of autobiography—that of reconciling common 
and received principles of thought with new and original 
methods of development and inference. The writer has to 
tell both what he believes and how he came to believe it, with 
a clearness and imaginative cogency which shall seem to prove 
that what was must have been, and convince those who finally 
differ from him most that it was in their common human 
nature to have agreed. The task has not perhaps been accom- 
plished more than once; certainly it has never been accom- 
plished with the same brilliant success as by the author of 
Apologia pro vita sua; but that instance would alone be suffi- 
cient to cast doubt on a desponding conclusion that autobio- 
graphy was one of the arts lost by over-civilisation. The 
mindful accuracy—which we miss in Goethe—that leaves 
every period its real temper, the precision of feeling for want 
of which Obermann and Lélia are unreal and inconclusive, a 
recognition that doctrines are made for man, not man for the 
truest opinion,—the simple eloquence of S. Augustine, the 
candour of Pepys, the self-respect of Benvenuto Cellini, com- 
bined in an unhackneyed style, make Dr. Newman’s history of 
his religious opinions a literary masterpiece. It is the true 
history of a real mind; and so far it is truly representative of 
an age in which men of original character are thrown back 
upon solitary thought, or comparatively selfish sentiment. But 
the form of which the Apologia is an ideally perfect specimen 
is less permanent and universal in interest than some others. 
The tendency to distinguish between action and thought as 
alternative fields of energy leaves the former contentedly mono- 
tonous, mechanical, and unfruitful, and causes the latter, pro- 
perly a method or instrument, to be mistaken for an end in it- 
self—the chart, that is, for the voyage, the compass for the 
desired land. When the particular circumstances are forgotten 
which gave occasion to trains of reasoning only connected to- 
gether by their affinity to the same mind, it is hardly possible 
to revive a sense of their significance; and Pepys may be read 
with unflagging amusement when Dr. Newman’s equally life- 
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like narrative will only serve as a contribution to history, and 
to delight at long intervals a curious and sympathetic reader. 

But nothing bears its date so plainly and so fatally as works of 
fiction. When passages of mental autobiography are thrown into 
the form of a story, such as Yeast, The Nemesis of Faith, or the 
French romances so often alluded to, the authors are even more 
at the mercy of changes of literary fashion than they would be 
in narrating commonplace or too exceptional experiences. A 
truth is at worst trivial: a trivial invention is absurd and im- 
pertinent. Autobiography has duties as well as rights; and 
the authors who have neither the courage of their opinions, nor 
what may be called the courage of their characters, are not en- 
titled to entertain society with a garbled version of their men- 
tal history. A novelist cannot, of course, be charged with a 
lack of moral courage for drawing upon his own experience to 
the extent found in Pendennis or The Professor, and no further. 
But a master of realistic fiction like Thackeray has as little 
temptation as a poet to identify himself exclusively with any 
one of the characters he creates ; and though Charlotte Bronté’s 
heroines are all of one type, it by no means follows from this 
that all or any of them were successful representations of her- 
self. Yet perhaps even these writers are as near to genuine 
autobiography as the Journals or Recollections published from 
time to time by statesmen, travellers, detectives, missionaries, 
and self-made men, or the crowd of inferior littérateurs who, 
wishing to write a book, take the first worthless subject that 
comes to hand. 
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DECENTRALIZATION IN FRANCE AND PRUSSIA. 


THE Chamber of Deputies in Prussia and the Council of State 
in France have each under discussion at the present moment a 
project to advance decentralization. In both countries the 
Governments are yielding to the pressure of public opinion ; but 
their concessions are not of equal value, and are not offered 
with any good grace. These facts, compared with others analo- 
gous to them taking place in Saxony, in Austria, in Italy, and 
even in Spain, show plainly that the tendencies or aspirations 
of continental nations are steadily setting in for the extension 
of municipal liberties. 

Decentralization is, in fact, the enfranchisement of localities 
from the abuses of tutelary government ; its end is self-govern- 
ment. On the Continent, self-government is becoming the 
criterion, or even, in the eyes of many political writers, the 
very foundation, of political liberty. Local franchises, it is 
said, accustom the people to public life; the administration of 
the commune is the best preparation for the administration of 
the province, and this, in its turn, for the government of the 
country ; men who cannot resist with firmness and propriety 
the encroachments of local authority, can never effectually 
oppose those of the central government; they cannot preserve 
their liberty unless they know how to defend their rights. As 
the Continent, however, is very poorly provided with local 
franchises, other theories have been devised to help forward 
the claim. One of them, much discussed in France, and de- 
veloped by Henrion de Pansay in his Powvoir Municipal, main- 
tains that the commune is the primordial element, the monad, 
of the State, so that the commune has an indefeasible right of 
autonomy, prior to all law. This theory has not yet been able 
to make good its position; for no country has acted upon 
it. Everywhere the commune has been considered and 
treated simply as an administrative division, to which the 
public good requires more or less independence to be left, 
but where the authorities ought only to exercise those powers 
which the law expressly confers upon them. The law-makers 
have in no case troubled themselves to refute the theory of 
Municipal Monads; but a political writer has argued that 
States could never have grown up out of an aggregation of 
communes, because the independent communes were already 
true States; and he cites the fact that it was not the town but 
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the State of Frankfort which Prussia annexed in 1866. The 
State is not distinguished from the commune by the one being 
great and the other small, but by the one being entirely in- 
dependent and the other only a dependency. The microscopic 
republic of San Marino, or the miniature principalities of 
Monaco and Liechtenstein are States: Paris and New York 
are but communes. 

The idea that the commune is the fundamental element of 
the State was introduced by the French legitimists ; and, if the 
Prussian conservatives have not adopted it in their turn, it is 
because they did not want it. In fact, their estates were left 
entirely unconnected with the villages; these properties had 
preserved a municipal independence, and were themselves 
monads. The Prussian project secures this privilege to them, 
although Prussia has long felt the need of embodying with the 
communes the extra-parochial places, which were formerly very 
numerous. But these small extra-parochial places, without 
rights or duties, must not be confounded with those large 
estates which perform, in their own name, all the duties of the 
commune. In France these distinctions are not admitted; and 
the law prescribes that every house, and every particle of land 
without exception, must necessarily form part of a commune. 
This law, which dates from the Republic, so far from considering 
the commune as a primordial element, treats it as a part of the 
State “one and indivisible.” The theory of the legitimists was 
therefore a reactionary one. Still, at the present day, the 
ultra-radicals in France seem to have adopted it, and, according 
to their custom, to have deduced from it all its possible conse- 
quences. They have become “federalists,” that is to say, they 
desire that each commune and each province should have its 
own autonomy, and that their union should be secured only by 
a weak tie. They have entirely adopted, on this point, the 
opinion of the legitimists, who seem, in their turn, to be lean- 
ing towards centralization. 

Nevertheless, there is only an inconsiderable minority who 
would push matters to an extreme; the mass of citizens no- 
where demands more than a moderate progress. The actual 
demands in France are notoriously very moderate. They are 
confined to these two points: (1.) that the Councils General? 
should elect their presidents, instead of leaving them to be 
nominated by the Government; and (2.) that the mayors 
should (as some ask) be chosen by the Government from 
among the members of the municipal council, or (as others 


1 The Council General is for the department, and the Municipal Council 
for the communes. 
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demand) be elected by the inhabitants of the communes, or 
by the members of the Municipal Council. It will be 
seen that the question concerns the persons by whom the 
local authority is to be exercised ; and, indeed, in all countries 
the people are not simply asking for an extension of the 
powers of local centres, but also for liberty to choose the 
persons charged with its exercise. The municipal powers have 
lately been extended in France ; the question now is about the 
municipal functionaries. This is reasonable, for the effects of 
laws depend upon the manner of their execution. Moreover, 
the French Government has always shown itself more disposed 
to yield in respect of things than in respect of persons, as is 
evident from the history of the organization of the local autho- 
rity of France. 

Before 1789 there was the same distinction in France as 
there is now in England and in Germany between boroughs and 
parishes. This difference could not last in a country where 
equality is placed above liberty. But as it was impossible to 
establish a real equality by destroying part of the houses in 
the towns, or by adding them to the villages, a decree of 
December 1789 ordered that “all municipalities, whether 
urban or rural, being of the same nature, and on the same 
level in the order of the constitution, shall have the common 
title of municipality.” The rash legislator of that stormy 
period must soon have perceived that changing words was not 
changing things; but he was too full of energy to yield: He 
therefore proposed to change the communes. The law of 5 
Fructidor of the year 111. (22 August 1795) decreed that in future 
there should be no commune with less than 5000 inhabitants ; 
and, as there were only some hundreds of towns with so large a 
population, whilst there were more than 37,000 smaller parishes, 
many of them (sometimes 10 or 12) were joined together to 
form one municipality. These were fictitious communes; the 
true natural and ancient agglomeration was suppressed, at least 
in law. 

These collective municipalities could choose their own officers, 
and enjoyed a certain amount of independence. The coup 
d’état of 18 Brumaire suppressed this right. But the in- 
dividual commune was not formally re-established. It revived 
of itself, and by the force of circumstances. It may be said 
to have glided almost surreptitiously into the new legislation. 
The constitution drawn up by Sieyés and Bonaparte, and dated 
22 Frimaire of the year vill. (13 December 1799), speaks only of 
departments and arrondissements, the arrondissement corre- 
sponding in some degree with the English county, and with the 
Prussian Kreis, or circle. Of communes or parishes there is no 
VOL. LI.—-NO. CII. 2D 
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mention. Next came the law of 28 Pluvidse of the year vim. (17 
February 1800). Here again there is a lengthy treatment of the 
department and the arrondissement, and incidental mention only 
is made of “ villes, bourgs, et autres lieux,” which were there- 
after to have a mayor, assistants, and a municipal council 
named by the Government. This municipal council, however, 
which ought, in the administrative language of France, “ to offer 
all guarantees ” to the Government, is invested with but slender 
powers of administering the communal property. To show by 
a simple fact how little the commune was regarded under 
Napoleon I., it may be mentioned that the budget of the 20th of 
March 1813 confiscated the communal property by a stroke of the 
pen, for the simple reason that the State was in want of money. 
Under the Restoration the laws of the Empire remained in 
force, but they were applied with discretion. Villéle in 1821, 
and Martignac in 1829, introduced liberal municipal bills ; but 
they met with such opposition in the Chambers that they were 
not passed. It was not till the 21st of March 1831 that a new 
law upon municipal organization came out. It regulated the 
election of the members of the municipal council, and charged 
the Government with the nomination of the mayor from among 
the members of the municipal council, who were thus both 
nominated and elected. This law did not go beyond the regu- 
lation of persons; and that of 1837 only affected the powers 
intrusted to them. After the revolution of 1848, a fresh step 
was taken. The law of the 3d of July ordered that communes 
with less than 6000 inhabitants should elect their own mayors, 
and that these functionaries should be appointed by the Govern- 
ment in the larger communes; but they were selected from 
among the members of the municipal council. After the coup 
"état, the law of the 7th of July 1852,confirmed by the law of the 
5th of May 1855, gave to the Government the appointment of all 
the mayors, without limiting the choice to the municipal council- 
lors. And finally, at this moment, the Government is prepared to 
limit its choice to the members of the councils, and to select the 
mayors from those who are already indicated by election. A 
more liberal proposal, to allow the municipal council to elect 
their mayor, has not been accepted. The concession of the 
Imperial Government only replaces France where she was in 
1831. It is evidently determined to remain master of the per- 
sonnel. But it is more generous with regard to the powers. The 
law of the 18th of July 1837 extends them considerably beyond 
the law of 1800; and the law of the 24th of July 1867 makes 
another step in advance. The history of these changes is not to 
the present point. But it was necessary to show that the legisla- 
tion relating to persons, and that relating to things, have not re- 
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mained parallel. One of the reasons for the difference is, that 
in France the administrative functionary has a certain tendency 
to set himself above the laws, so that it was more serious for a 
personal government to change the persons than to change the 
laws. 

In France the commune is included in the canton, the canton 
in the arrondissement, the arrondissement in the department. Be- 
tween the department and the State some would again place the 
province, and so still further complicate this complex hierarchy. 
In reality the canton has hitherto had but little importance. 
There is a justice of the peace for each canton; the cantons 
elect the members of the council general, and of the council 
of the arrondissement ; and the conscription is levied on the 
canton. Some republican writers would re-establish the can- 
tonal commune created by the law of 1795, and suppress the 
small parochial communes ; and the council of State is study- 
ing the question, in order to ascertain whether there is room for 
cantonal councils to be consulted upon the common interests of 
the district. But, till some new order is established, this 
machinery would be superfluous in France, where, instead of 
being an active instrument, as it might be in England and Ger- 
many, it would only be a fresh cause of delay. If the canton 
has not in France, for the present at least, any administrative 
importance, the arrondissement has no more. As the laws of 
1799 and 1800 speak of an “arrondissement communal,” it 
was thought obligatory to assist the sub-prefect (who may 
be considered as occupying the place of mayor) with a council 
of the arrondissement. The business of this council is to distri- 
bute the taxation among the communes, and to give advice, 
which it is optional to ask, and equally optional to accept. It 
may also express wishes. France has nearly 400 arrondisse- 
ments. If they have all been expressing wishes for the last 
seventy years, at the rate of a single wish a year for each, we 
have a total of 28,000 wishes, not one of which has ever 
been attended to. Many persons, therefore, would suppress the 
arrondissements; their most strenuous opponents are the 
friends of the cantons, for the one must be destroyed to build up 
the other. As the arrondissement is met with in every State 
of Europe, and in all the American States with which we are 
acquainted, there would seem to be some reason for its exist- 
ence; and it should rather be reformed than suppressed. 

It is in the department that the local administration culmi- 
nates. The department alone is a true commune. It consti- 
tutes a civil personage or corporation. It can possess, acquire, 
and alienate property; it has a budget, a mayor who has the 
title of Prefect, and a municipal council which is called a 
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Council General. Since the year vit. there has never been any 
doubt as to the necessity of the prefects being appointed by the 
Government. As regards the councils general, at first the mem- 
bers were nominated; then they were elected; then their 
powers were considerably increased. There are some persons 
who are not satisfied with this, but would like to see the prefect 
elected ; they do not remember that the attempt was made in 
1789, and failed. Of the province we need not speak, for it 
does not in fact exist ; and the idea is a suspicious one, for it has 
never been put forward without some ulterior purpose. 

After having thus examined the French administrative orga- 
nization, let us cross the Rhine and examine briefly that of 
Prussia. Here we no longer find that radical uniformity, that 
symmetry, at the same time convenient and wearisome, which 
characterizes France. Prussia has numerous Gemeindeordnun- 
gen, communal laws or organizations. The six old provinces, 
a part of Pomerania, Westphalia, the Rhenish provinces, Schles- 
wig-Holstein, Hanover, Hesse, Nassau, have each at least one, 
often two, Gemeindeordnungen—one for the towns, the other for 
the rural districts. Besides this, each town can give itself a 
statute of general regulation distinct from its bye-laws or special 
rules upon determinate objects. The law even permits these 
statutes to contain provisions unforeseen by, or actually contrary 
to, the law itself. But notwithstanding this great variety, there 
is a certain family resemblance between all these organizations ; 
and to avoid the confusion of a multiplicity of details, we will 
only here speak of the municipal legislation of the old provinces. 

Contrary to the principle established in France, a broad dis- 
tinction, as we have said, is made in Germany between the 
towns and the rural districts. This distinction is founded to 
a certain extent on the nature of things ;! but its actual cause is 
historical. It stands in close relation with the Germanic Hanse 
on the one hand, and with the division of the population into 
orders (Stinde) on the other. The national representation was 
by the Landstiinde ; and the fact that the town was a Stand, and 
so had the right of representation, made it necessary that it 
should have, at least in appearance, an organization and indepen- 
dence. This independence became merely nominal at the end 
of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
The town was no longer regarded as a corporation, but as an 
administrative district. The Sovereign often appointed the city 
officers ; and the least act, such as repairing an out-house or 
sinking a well, required a preliminary authorization. Hence 


1 In France a distinction must be made between the (very) great and the 
small communes, as we shall see further on in speaking of the Police. There 
has always been a special legislation for Paris and Lyons. 
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the Stadte-ordnung, or law for the organization of towns, of the 
19th of November 1808, was a real event, not only for Prussia, 
which had been just reduced by the battle of Jena, but every- 
where through Germany. The enthusiasm of the Germans in 
favour of this law of 1808 has sprung from two excellent rea- 
sons. The first is, that the law was, so to say, a moral balm for a 
material wound. In other countries, probably also in France, 
the loss of a large portion of territory would have redoubled the 
zeal of the Government in preserving its powers ; and the peo- 
ple would have willingly endured a heavier pressure of despot- 
ism on the plea that a strong government was necessary. The 
Prussians, who had so long stagnated in abject submission to 
despotism, would scarcely have objected if the old state of things 
had been kept up. It is therefore the eternal honour of such 
men as Stein and Hardenberg, that they persuaded King Frede- 
rick William 11. that the way to recover the lost material power 
was to increase the moral force, based upon national liberty. The 
result has proved that their calculation was just. The second 
reason why the Stiidte-ordnung of 1808 was received with en- 
thusiasm is, that it not only gave to towns a certain autonomy, 
permitting them to elect their authorities and to manage their 
property (with some very intelligible restrictions), but that it also 
suppressed many vexatious distinctions among the burgesses, per- 
mitted every one to exercise his trade without entering into a 
Zunft or professional corporation, and attached the right of 
suffrage and of being elected neither to religion, nor family dis- 
tinction, nor place of birth, but simply to the possession of an 
income of from 150 to 200 thalers, according to the size of the 
towns. This Prussian law was imitated by many other German 
States ; and its effect was enhanced by the fact that, at the same 
time, the kingdom of Westphalia, and some of the other German 
allies of France, had introduced the Napoleonic organization, 
that is to say, had abolished the commune. 

The Stiidte-ordnung of 1808 has since been amended several 
times; but the changes are not very important. Thus the revi- 
sion of the 17th of March 1831 only arranges the regulations and 
interpretative provisions issued in the interval between 1808 and 
1831, and introduces perhaps some slight variations. In all 
cases the choice has been left to the town, whether it will keep 
the law of 1808 or adopt the law of 1831 ; and many of the towns 
which belonged to Prussia in 1808 have preserved their ancient 
organization. The commotion of 1848 also influenced the muni- 
cipal organization. The revolutionists of that date aped the 
French, and in the communal law of the 11th of March 1850 
effaced, as much as they could, the distinction between town and 
country, and introduced other changes more or less radical. 
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There is no occasion to dwell on the law of 1850, for it was not 
introduced everywhere, and it nowhere remained in force more 
than a year, when it was superseded by the Royal Ordinance of the 
19th of June 1852. The reaction re-established the greater part 
of what had previously existed, so that the Stiidte-ordnung of the 
30th of May 1853,! which is nowin force, does not differ essentially 
from the corresponding law of 1808. At the head of all towns 
of more than 2500 inhabitants, there is always a magistracy, 
that is to say, a collective authority composed of a burgo- 
master (or, in the great towns, an Oberbiirgermeister) or mayor, 
and a certain number of councillors. The burgomaster is 
paid; and in the large towns also some of the councillors receive 
a salary, such as the chamberlain and the syndic. The magis- 
tracy or college of magistrates forms a unity ; and though each 
member generally has his own department, decisions of any im- 
portance must be submitted to the committee, who come to a 
decision by vote. The number of the members of the magistracy 
depends upon the population of the town. The same statement 
applies to the municipal council, which controls the acts of the 
magistracy, and has to give assent to a great number of mea- 
sures. The magistracy and the municipal council are elected— 
the council by the inhabitants, the magistracy by the council ; 
but the magistracy must besides be confirmed by the King 
where the population reaches 10,000, and in other cases by the 
district government (Regierung), which is equivalent to the 
French prefecture. 

The idea of the commune, both in Northern and Southern Ger- 
many, was confused with that of the town, because, as has been 
already said, the towns had their voice in the representation of 
the country as Landstiinde : consequently it was quite late before 
the rural communes received distinct treatment. In France, 
before 1789, the rural districts took no part at all in public life ; 
the tiers état came solely from the towns. M. Guizot is mis- 
taken in saying, in his History of Civilisation in France, that 
there were communes throughout Europe, but no real tiers état 
except in France. All he could rightly say is, that the rural 
districts were not represented except by their lords—pas de 
terre sans Seigneur—as is still the case in Mecklenburg. In 
England, besides the borough representatives, there were also 
representatives of the counties, who together were a perfect 
equivalent of the tiers état of France. In Germany, the French 
principle (pas de terre sans Seigneur) did not generally prevail ; 


1 A special law of 31 May 1853 organizes the towns of the district of 
Stralsund ; a law of 19 March 1856 organizes those of Westphalia ; a law 
of 19 May 1856 those of the Rhenish provinces; and laws of 1867 and 
1868 those of the provinces annexed in 1866. 
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villages existed, inhabited by free peasants, who preserved their 
right to representation. In the course of time rural districts 
became divided into villages without lords, lordships or great 
properties with more or less of population, and small properties, 
such as mills, which formed no part of either a village or lord- 
ship, and which held a position analogous to extra-parochial 
places in England before 1858. The first step was to annex these 
small isolated properties to a parish. This was not completed 
till 1856. The great properties which we have called lord- 
ships, but of which the greater part are only knights’ fees, were 
maintained as independent unities ; and generally one and the 
same law was applied to the village communes and the seignioral 
communes (Dorfgemeinde and Gutsgemeinde). It would not 
be inaccurate to say that for some time—at least up to March 31, 
1833—these points were not directly regulated ; for no necessity 
had arisen for a general treatment of them. The Germans were 
contented with their traditional customs, which differed in dif- 
ferent provinces ; they did not give any great importance to 
communities whose wealth and industrial interests were so small. 
There still remained, subsequently to 1848, some thousands of 
villages without any budget; and in these, incidental expenses 
were provided for by the Schulze, or head of the village, as- 
sembling the inhabitants to deliberate, decide, apportion the 
burdens, and perhaps collect the receipts and direct the expen- 
diture, in a single sitting. Making allowance for the regulations 
about police, education, and some other matters, and for the law 
of 1850, the organization, or rather constitution of the rural 
communes (Landgemeinde-Verfassung), dates from the 14th of 
April 1856. The word “organization” appears to be reserved 
for the towns. The law or rather laws of 1856 (for Westphalia 
and the Rhenish province had each a separate law) begin by 
recognising the local customs as valid, and only lay down rules 
for cases where these customs are obscure, or where it is desired 
to change them. The regulations for establishing the right of 
election are as follows :—1. The elector must be a householder, 
residing in the commune in his own house ; or, 2. He must 
possess in the commune sufficient land to be cultivated by cattle, 
and to give him a living, or he must possess therein a manufac- 
tory without necessarily residing in the commune. 3. The 
possessor of a large property may have more votes than one. 
4. The inhabitants may be divided into several classes of electors. 
5. Similarly, collective votes may be formed by the union of 
several small proprietors whose properties are not in themselves 
sufficiently large for each one of them to maintain draught-cattle ; 

the exercise of this collective vote resides in one of the proprie- 
tors, elected by the whole body of them. All these electors ca: 
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they will, take direct part in the deliberation, and form a com- 
munal assembly ; they can also choose a municipal council. 
But in that case the commune must give itself a statute or con- 
stitution, which must be submitted to the council of the Kreis or 
circle, must be allowed by the government of the district, and 
by the superior president of the province, and must be approved 
by the minister. In all that concerns communal taxes, traditions 
are to be followed ; and it is only in case of doubt or disagree- 
ment that the Government intervenes. In Prussia, local tradi- 
tions are respected almost as much as in England; it is only 
in France that they are discarded. 

The law which we have been analysing does not speak of the 
manner in which the executive is to be represented in the rural 
communes. This point is settled in another law of the same 
date, which recognises the existing state of things as established 
from time immemorial, and known to all the world, and only 
amends it in some details. The general conclusion of this second 
law of the 14th of April 1856, as compared with several others up 
to the Allgemeine Landrecht (§ 18-22, tit. 17, part i1.), the code 
of Frederick the Great, is that the municipal executive power is 
attached, in the greater part of the provinces, to the ownership 
of certain estates, and that elsewhere it is appointed by the 
Government. Whoever purchases one of these estates purchases 
at the same time the right of local magistracy ; and generally it 
is he who appoints the Schulze, a functionary who stands be- 
tween the French mayor and the old English petty constable, 
who enjoyed a certain consideration, and had a little more power 
than his modern successor. In the language of the Prussian 
laws, the Schulze is also called the head of the commune, and 
the proprietor of a privileged property is called the local magis- 
trate, or Ortsobrigkeit, The authority of the local magistrate 
may be considered as hereditary; his powers extend beyond 
those of police, and bear a resemblance to those of the English 
justice of the peace. 

It is evident that so far the rural communes were not-super- 
abundantly provided with liberty ; this fact is easily explained 
historically. In 1807 when serfdom was abolished in Prussia, 
and in the following years when the agrarian code was estab- 
lished, the peasants were made, under certain conditions, owners 
of the lands, or of that part of them which they cultivated ; their 
tenures were transformed, as it were, from copyholds into free- 
holds. It was thought necessary to leave the police in the hands 
of the dispossessed proprietors who had previously exercised it 
as delegates of the King. Public opinion has been long in in- 
surrection against this heritage of feudal times, which continued 
to influence at once the commune and the Kreis. In Prussia the 
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Kreis has important powers, and in the Kreis assemblies the 
possessors of knights’ fees had the majority of votes. The law 
upon the Kreis organization (Kreisordnung), which is being dis- 
cussed in the Prussian Chambers, is designed to reduce to the 
most modest limits the power of these owners, and besides to 
bring about an effectual decentralization. 

The bill upon the Kreis organization is of great importance. 
It touches upon so many points that it will be difficult to give 
a complete idea of it in few words. It regulates the organiza- 
tion of the Kreis itself and of the rural communes, suppresses 
some ancient privileges, and creates within the Kreis divisions 
or districts, with an Amtshauptmann, or bailiff, whose functions 
are something like those of an English justice of the peace. 
We must first speak of the Kreis, and compare it with the 
French arrondissement. 

The arrondissement is always larger than the Kreis, and that 
for two reasons:—1l. The population is more dense in France 
than in Prussia; and 2. Each of the larger towns is its own 
Kreis. In the matter of self-government, the arrondissement is 
nowhere ; the sub-prefect is appointed by the Government, and 
the council of the arrondissement has only formalities to 
attend to. The Kreis has three kinds of authorities: the Land- 
rath, the Kreistag, the Kreisausschuss. The Landrath is named 
by the King, upon the proposal of the representatives of the 
Kreis; and generally he must be a proprietor within the Kreis. 
He cannot be compared with the sub-prefect, either in the 
manner of his appointment, or in the extent of his power. He 
is the president of the Kreistag, which consists of the represen- 
tatives of the Kreis. Formerly the representation of the Kreis 
was called the Kreisstinde, and there were three orders :—the 
owners of knights’ fees, who were the hereditary members, the 
delegates of: the towns, and the delegates of the communes. 
In the organization which the new law is about to destroy 
the proprietors had the majority of votes in the assemblies of 
the Kreis. In the six eastern provinces there are 26,294 com- 
munes; and in the assemblies of the Kreis there are 14,006 
members, of whom 11,643 are owners of knights’ fees, 1305 
delegates of rural communes, and 1058 delegates of towns. 
In future the proprietors will no longer be a majority by them- 
selves. It has been calculated that the new organization may 
give to the proprietors 3607 votes, to the rural communes 
2798 votes, to the towns 1550 votes; but these figures are 
only approximate. It is not without interest to contrast the radi- 
cal simplicity of the elections in France, where all the citizens 
appoint one member for each canton without any other dis- 
tinction, with the complexity of the Prussian system. In 
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Prussia the number of the members of the Kreistag depends 
upon the total number of the inhabitants; the minimum is 25. 
If the population exceeds 25,000, there is one member more 
for every 5000 up to 100,000; and beyond that number there 
is one member for every 10,000. Consequently a Kreis of 
120,000 inhabitants would have 254+15+2=42 representa- 
tives. The towns, the communes, and the proprietors, name their 
proportionate number separately. The proprietors are divided 
into two classes; one comprises those whose properties are rated 
at a net revenue of 1000 to 6000 thalers, and the other, those 
whose estates produce 6000 thalers and upwards net. Each of 
these classes elects its delegates apart, according to a system 
which gives them at least a quarter, and at most a half, of the 
members of the Kreistag. In cases where there are only a few 
of these proprietors, it might happen that there were as many 
members to elect as there were electors, so that each of them 
might appoint himself. If the number of proprietors does not 
reach the minimum, the difference is to be added to the rural 
communes, which will appoint so many more delegates. The 
essential point in the new combination is that the privilege 
of knights’ fees is suppressed, and that there are no longer 
hereditary members. The owners of these properties will pos- 
sess only the advantages which the extent of their estates con- 
fers, without privilege for the feudal character which formerly 
attached to them. This change in the legislation will have 
the unexpected effect of facilitating the division of properties. 
The knights’ fee had a minimum of extent prescribed by law 
or custom ; and the advantages which attached to the privilege 
tended to preserve them intact. Upon the whole, Prussia has 
just made another step towards democracy. The progressists 
are doubtless still unsatisfied; but the conservatives have also 
to be taken into account; and, in point of fact, the intermediate 
parties consider the transaction to be fair enough. 

After the Landrath and the Kreistag comes the Kreisaus- 
schuss or executive committee of the Kreis. The Ausschuss 
is composed of the Landrath and of six additional members, of 
whom three are elected by the members of the Kreistag, and 
three by the burgomaster and the bailiffs or Amtshauptleute. 
It is this committee which in reality governs the Kreis. It 
has extensive powers, and can make important decisions with- 
out the necessity of having them approved by a higher autho 
rity; in short, it has, in reality, the guardianship of the rural 
communes. For the Kreis, decentralization has almost become 
a fact. 

With regard to the communes, the law allows all towns of 
30,000 souls and upwards to constitute a Kreis by themselves. 
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As to the smaller communes they are either towns or villages. 
The towns have their municipal legislation, and preserve their 
organization as ordered by the law of 1853. But the villages, 
and the great separate properties which have preserved their 
independence and are considered as communes (the old lord- 
ships and knights’ fees), have undergone some important 
changes. The villages or rural communes now themselves 
elect their own Head and his assessors; but the Landrath must 
confirm them. The proprietor of an estate which constitutes 
a commune, exercises by right the powers of Head of the com- 
mune, but only when resident. If he does not reside on his 
property he must have a substitute; but he can appoint the 
Head of a neighbouring commune to fill his place, provided he 
indemnifies him for his trouble. The progress due to the new 
law consists in the fact that the Head of the rural communes 
is no longer appointed by a person without direct interest in 
the village, who exercises his rights by inheritance. From the 
French point of view, those properties which form a commune 
by themselves are monstrous; and the Prussian progressists who 
would keep pace with the French avancés are also dissatisfied, 
and desire more radical reforms ; but the Prussian Government, 
and perhaps also the people, are disposed to rely upon tradi- 
tion, and proceed by successive reforms. They have therefore 
confined themselves for the present to depriving the owners of 
knights’ fees of the privileges which gave them power over 
others, leaving them those which injure no one. Moreover, 
they have prepared for them a partial compensation; for in a 
great number of cases they are the men who, by force of cir- 
cumstances, will be appointed to the function of Amtshaupt- 
mann or bailiff. 

These functions are something new in Prussia. It is found 
that the rural communes would be too small, too poor, and, 
perhaps, too wanting in intelligent inhabitants, to perform all 
the public services which might be demanded of them ; several 
are therefore amalgamated to form a district. It might with 
equal propriety be said that the Kreis has been divided into 
districts, at the head of each of which a bailiff has been placed. 
The bailiff must live in the district; he is appointed for three 
years by the King, from a list of fit persons prepared by the 
Kreistag. He is an unpaid functionary, and a man of con- 
sideration in his district ; he is charged with the general police, 
with matters relative to the relief of the poor, with the high- 
ways, the water-supply, the regulation of industry, and espe- 
cially the guardianship of the rural communes. His council 
is composed of the heads of the communes. In the towns 
where there is no bailiff, the magistracy fulfils the same func- 
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tions, so that the bailiff is really the district burgomaster or 
mayor. The rural communes on the Continent, like the 
parishes in the English counties, are considered too weak to 
support municipal organizations; and hence they are every- 
where being formed, or on the point of being formed, into 
groups or unions in order to give them the necessary force. 
These unions are of different kinds in different countries. In 
France, the canton has, or will have, only a council without 
executive power. In Prussia the district or bailiwick has a 
strong executive (the bailiff) with a sufficiently feeble council ; 
neither the canton nor the bailiwick has any revenue. It may 
be remarked by the way that the German (like the English) 
legislation has a provision which is not to be found in that 
of France. It provides a punishment for those who will not 
accept the municipal functions to which they are elected. In 
France there is no lack of amateurs. 

Having thus reviewed some of the most recent measures taken 
or proposed on the Continent in favour of decentralization, let us 
see what has been done for self-government. It is indispensable 
to make this distinction. The first inconvenience experienced 
on the Continent from the concentration of powers in the hands 
of the ruler of a great country was that all affairs, even very 
insignificant ones, were referred to the capital for decision. 
The construction of the smallest bridge over the smallest tor- 
rent of the Alps or the Pyrenees was decided at Paris, equally 
with that of a bridge over a tributary of the Moselle or the 
Oise; and, before the decision could be given, it was necessary 
that the affair should pass through the communal council, the 
council of the arrondissement, the council general, the council 
of bridges and ways, the council of State, ete. It was com- 
plained that two or three years had to elapse before the most 
trifling business could be settled; and decentralization was 
accordingly demanded. In Prussia the demand was less 
urgent than in France, because the instructions of the 23d 
of October 1817, and the 3lst of December 1825, forbade 
the Regierungen, which correspond to the French prefec- 
tures, to consult the minister upon matters within their 
own competence. Such questions were to be decided on the 
spot. It was a very wise measure; for, not to mention the 
economy of time, the members of the Regierung are more 
competent to decide local questions than the minister, who 
often knows neither the men nor the things. The Regie- 
rungen appear to have generally and naturally followed these 
instructions. Composed of a certain number of councillors, 
discussing together affairs of any importance, not only were 
their decisions more enlightened, but the special councillor felt 
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that his responsibility was shared, and consequently lighter. 
Moreover, the Regierungsrathe, or councillors of the Regierung, 
are not political persons; and they cannot be easily removed. 
It is different with the French prefect. He is a politician; he 
has to decide on the most various affairs. He can be very easily 
recalled. Consequently he often hesitates, and on the slightest 
occasion consults the minister. The minister's offices, besides, 
favour this tendency ; and the instructions often recommend 
the prefect to consult him in case of doubt. Thus it is that 
business is so protracted in France. 

One of the first acts of the present Emperor was to publish, on 
the 25th of March 1852, a decree of decentralization. A certain 
number of cases were removed from the decision of the minister, 
and reserved for that of the prefect. The list of these matters 
was long, but the matters themselves were of small importance; 
and the prefect has consulted the minister as much since the 
decree as before it. In 1861, the decree of the 13th of April 
decentralized a little more, according to M. de Persigny, who 
was then Minister of the Interior, and who said, that though the 
strong unity of powers was one of the glories of the Empire, yet 
the grand principle must not be forgotten that, though govern- 
ment can be carried on at a distance, administration must be 
conducted on the spot. The prefect then was authorized to 
decide upon other matters which had been reserved to the 
minister. It may be as well to mention some of the important 
decisions which the minister reserved to himself in 1852, and 
which in 1861 he sacrificed on the altar of decentralization. 
The following are selected because they will be understood 
without explanations: No. 5, Assistance to the overseers of 
the parish highways; No. 6, Gratuities to the same overseers ; 
No. 10, Examination and rectification of the statutes pre- 
sented by the friendly societies for approval; No. 14, Leave 
of absence to the commissary of police, not exceeding fifteen 
days. The other points are of similar importance. The pub- 
lic were not yet satisfied. Suddenly, however, in the official 
journal appeared a letter, dated Fontainebleau, 24 June 1863, 
addressed by the Emperor to the President of the Council 
of State, in which he announced the necessity of a reform. The 
first paragraph of this document has produced some results :-— 
“ Notre systéme de centralization,” says the Emperor, “malgré 
ses avantages, a eu le grave inconvénient d’amener un excés de 
réglementation. Nous avons déja cherché, vous le savez, 4 y 
remédier ; néanmoins, il reste encore beaucoup 4 faire. Autre- 
fois, le contréle incessant de ]’administration sur une foule de 
choses avait peut-étre sa raison d’étre ; mais aujourd’hui ce n’est 
plus qu’une entrave. Comment comprendre, en effet, que telle 
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affaire communale, par exemple, d’une importance secondaire 
et ne soulevant, d’ailleurs, aucune objection, exige une instruction 
de deux années au moins, grace 4 l’intervention obligée de onze 
autorités différents? Dans certains cas, les entreprises indus- 
trielles éprouvent tout autant de retard....” Accordingly, the 
Emperor requires that measures should be prepared for sup- 
pressing superfluous administrative regulations. Thus the path 
which ought to lead to the extension of self-government was 
entered ; and it is only just to say that an important step has 
been taken in that direction. 

The maximum of municipal self-government appears to be its 
absolute liberty, to which ought perhaps to be added the gra- 
tuitousness of all functions, these functions being exercised in 
turns by the inhabitants of the parish or borough. But this 
is only the indication of the extreme point in one direction. 
In order to find the extreme point in the other, it is neces- 
sary to take the communal organization placed at its lowest 
level; for example, the Napoleonic commune of the year 1800, 
where the Government appoints the mayor and the municipal 
council, and reserves to itself the approval of all the delibera- 
tions ; or again, the Prussian rural commune, where almost the 
whole of the municipal authority was the hereditary appanage 
of a given property. Between the two extreme points, abso- 
lute liberty and absolute servitude, all the communes in civil- 
ized countries are actually to be found; and, in order to determine 
whether an organization is nearer to the lower boundary or to 
the higher one, some persons content themselves with ascer- 
taining whether the officers of the commune are appointed by 
the Government, or whether they are elected by the citizens ; 
others again would ascertain the extent of the gratuitous func- 
tions ; others would ask whether the municipal decisions have 
or have not need of confirmation by the Government. Absolute 
liberty, however, exists nowhere, not evenin England. The very 
varied and sufficiently extensive powers exercised by the ves- 
tries, the justices of the peace, the mayors and common councils, 
and the union boards, are all founded on the law, and on the 
statute more than on the common law. It is precisely because 
in England legislation has foreseen all these cases, has fixed 
their forms and established their rules, that the municipal acts, 
with some exceptions, have no need to be confirmed. But the 
Continental laws enter less into detail than the English; and 
the principal reason why they so abstain is that they wish to 
leave a certain play to the discretionary power of the adminis- 
tration. Consequently, the requisite reform consists in regulat- 
ing things as much as possible by general laws, and in leaving 
to the municipalities power to move freely within the circle 
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thus traced. Let us now select a few examples of matters of 
municipal administration, in order to see how they are treated 
by the two different legislatures. 

To begin with the law of taxation. In France there are 
two such laws: that of the 18th of July 1837, and that 
of the 24th of July 1867, besides many paragraphs of 
other laws. Considerable improvement was effected in the 
thirty years which elapsed after the law of 1837, which 
itself was a notable improvement upon the former legislation. 
In 1837, the municipal council voted its budget ; but the budget 
had to be approved either by the prefect, if the receipts did not 
exceed 100,000 francs, or by the Sovereign, if they did. 
A similar approbation was necessary for every municipal 
decision relative to such matters as the management of pro- 
ductive property, or the tariff; and the prefect, or the King 
in the large communes, had power (ex officio) not only to tax 
the communes which did not provide in their budget for 
expenditure declared by the law to be obligatory, but also to 
reduce or reject the optional expenditure voted by the council. 
He could not however (ex officio) increase optional expendi- 
ture, nor order an expenditure which was not obligatory. The 
law of 1867 takes away from the prefect or the Government the 
right to reduce or to reject an optional expenditure defrayed 
out of the ordinary resources of the commune. The municipal 
councils can now without restraint fix the tariff for stalls 
in the market, and the like. They can also vote without 
authorization a communal tax of five centimes additional to 
the direct taxes of the State, for extraordinary expenses for the 
good of the commune, besides three centimes extraordinary for 
parochial highways, five centimes for repayment of loans, and 
several centimes for elementary education. Taxes to a larger 
amount must be approved, according to the case, by the prefect, 
by the Emperor, or by special law. We cannot review all the 
clauses and conditions ; it is enough to state that at present the 
communes can move freely within a limit fixed in a general 
manner, either annually through the council general, or once 
for all through the law. It is proper to mention that in France 
there are none other than the municipal rates, which include all 
the parish rates and district rates, and a portion of the county 
rates. The remainder of the county rates is levied under the 
name of additional departmental centimes; for there are no 
rates for the arrondissements. 

In Prussia a distinction must be made between the towns 
and the rural communes. The law of the 30th of May 1853 
(§ 53) says that besides the revenue arising from the property of 
the town, which it leaves almost unencumbered, the municipal 
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receipts may consist of Zuschlage, or fractional additions to the 
taxes of the State, and of special taxes. The approval of the 
Government is necessary for the Zuschlige on the income-tax, 
on the indirect taxes, and on special taxes. On the direct 
taxes, such as the land-tax, the house-tax, the trade-tax, the 
addition may go as far as 50 per cent., and authorization is not 
necessary except for that which exceeds this limit. For the rural 
communes, the new Kreisordnung confines itself to saying that 
the committee of the Kreis may authorize the communes to 
modify their mode of taxation, and to decide the difficulties 
which may present themselves. The law is short on this point, 
because it leaves very few expenses to the direct charge of the 
parishes; everything is made an affair of the Kreis—the 
police, the militia, the poor, the highways, the functionaries 
and clerks. The Kreis then imposes rates, and must collect 
them in the form of Zuschlige on the direct taxes ; but there 
is no restriction on the amount of the fractional percentage. 
The districts or divisions of a Kreis do not collect taxes ; for 
the treasury of the Kreis covers all their expenses. 

With regard to the rights of the communes over their pro- 
perty, their power of buying and selling, it will be found that 
everywhere—on both sides of the Channel, and on both sides of 
the Rhine--the law limits the power of municipalities in the 
interest of future generations. That the communes should be 
considered as minors, capable of abusing for their own profit 
property destined for the benefit of their descendants, may be 
admitted ; but to suppose that their minority or their intel- 
lectual incapacity would lead them to impose more taxes than 
are strictly necessary seems an exaggerated view. Taxes are 
not so popular that any corporation is likely to overtax itself. 

Sut the State is so afraid of their killing the goose that lays 
the golden eggs, that it does not permit them to approach her. 

The administration of the police is a matter which, in France 
at least, touches closely on politics. It isin France especially that 
the distinction between political police, judicial police (which two 
are often combined as the police de sireté), and administrative 
police, has been pushed to the furthest point; and it is especially 
on account of the police de sfireté in France, and the correspond- 
ing Sicherheits-polizei in Prussia, that both Governments insist 
so strongly on keeping the nomination of the mayors. In France 
the Government also appoints the justice of the peace. He 
has no right of initiative: he must wait till he is appealed 
to; and then he acts either as a conciliator or as a judge in 
equity. Strictly speaking, it is not necessary that he should have 
studied law. The mayor, on the other hand, has an initiative. 
It is he who, in case of need, arrests the criminal; it is he 
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also who promulgates the necessary regulations of the police in 
the commune in matters of property, health, weights and mea- 
sures, public tranquillity, and the highways. There are, how- 
ever, many regulations which limit practically, if not legally, 
the powers of the mayor over the police. First, there is the 
prefect, who has for the whole department the same powers as 
the mayor for his commune. But he has them in a higher 
degree, since he can annul the municipal regulations. More- 
over, the prefect is a political personage, who possesses in a 
special way the confidence of the Government. This explains 
why the municipal law of 1855 took the police from the juris- 
diction of the mayor of communes of 40,000 souls and upwards, 
while the law of 1867 gave it back to them, with this restric- 
tion, that the prefect should appoint the commissary of police 
on the presentation of the mayor. The commissaries of police 
are a second means of reducing the influence of the mayor, 
without appearing to do so. The commissary of police is legally 
the subordinate of the mayor; but he is also the subordinate of 
the prefect, with whom he is in direct communication. And 
he is again the subordinate of the Procureur-Général, for whom 
he commences the judicial inquiry orinstruction. Besides, the 
mayor is not paid; and he is often a man who is not young, 
who has other occupations, who contents himself with the ad- 
ministrative or even with only the honorary part of his work, 
and willingly leaves to the commissary, who is paid, the un- 
attractive duties of the police. The functionaries charged with 
police duties—the prefect, the mayor, and the commissary— 
cannot inflict any punishment, whether fine or imprisonment. 
The law fixes all penalties: the justice of the peace or the 
tribunal of police applies them. 

In Prussia, the police of large towns is in the hands of the 
Government. The second section of the law of the 11th of March 
1850 reserves it to the State functionaries in towns where there 
is a Regierung, or where there are tribunals, in fortified towns, 
and, generally, in towns where there are more than 10,000 in- 
habitants. In other towns it is the burgomaster who has the 
charge of it. In towns where the State appoints the officers of 
police, it also pays them. In the rural communes the police is 
to be in the hands of the bailiffs; hitherto it has been in the hands 
of the owners of knights’ fees, and has been also exercised in 
part by the Landrath, by the Head of the Kreis, and by the 
Schulze, or Head of the rural commune. The authorities charged 
with the local police have the right to proclaim penalties. As 
in France, the superior authority (Regierung or Prefect) can 
annul police regulations published by the burgomaster or com- 
missary of police. 
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We have seen that in Prussia the complement of decentrali- 
zation, or rather, the extension of self-government, has consisted 
both in augmenting the powers of the municipalities, and in 
charging the councils or committees of the Kreis to keep guard 
over them. In France the process has been the same ; but the 
guardianship comes back to the councils general of the de- 
partments. The law of the 18th of July 1866 shows that the 
prefects have been deprived of numerous decisions, which will 
in future be given by these councils. At present the great 
corporation which is called the department can administer its 
own interests almost without restraint; and if there are 
restrictions, they chiefly concern the services of the State 
intrusted to the departmental authority. The last conces- 
sion that has been seriously demanded is that the councils 
general should have power to elect their presidents. This 
concession has been made by the Government; and it may 
be said that in this way departmental self-government is 
organized in a manner to satisfy the great majority of French- 
men. It is not possible here to compare in detail the 
laws of 1866 and of 1838 upon the councils general; but the 
circular of the Minister of the Interior, of the 4th of August 
1866, makes this comparison in a very clear and intelligible 
manner. Anyhow, the improvement is incontestable, and 
ought to be recognised as such by the federalists, though of 
course it cannot completely satisfy them. This is not the place 
to examine their theory, which moreover differs in the hands of 
different advocates. It is enough to have exhibited some of 
the recent facts which indicate a tendency prevailing on the 
Continent, and to have compared the different ways by which 
two great nations have arrived at a like result. Their pro- 
gress in each case bears fresh witness to the immense influence 
which the former history, and the manners, customs, and aspira- 
tions of a people exercise on the development of its laws. 


1 See Dr. Maurice Block’s Annuaire de l’ Administration francaise, for 
1867. 
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HISTORY OF IRISH LAND TENURES. 


THE attempt to impose laws on a people from without, whilst 
their customs and native legislation are ignored, can rarely be 
successful. Unexpected results follow from measures so devised ; 
and those who have sown without studying the character of the 
soil are made to wonder at the strange fruit of their labours. 
Especially is this likely to be the case when former errors have 
to be corrected, and when the nation to be dealt with is one 
which has held steadfastly to its own traditions against the 
adverse legislation of many hundred years. It is essential, 
therefore, in practically treating such a question as that of 
the Irish land, not only to collect the wishes of the Irish 
people, but also to investigate their antecedents. The ancient 
laws and customs of Ireland are not singularities to be stared 
at and written down, but active forces which have influenced 
the nation continuously and deeply to the present hour. There 
cannot be an intelligent and hopeful Irish policy without a 
careful study of Irish history. But such a study is far from 
easy. Un.il of late years the treasures of the old Celtic lore were 
almost totally neglected ; and though the day of spurious ore 
has gone by, still the specimens that have been brought to the 
surface inadequately represent the mine beneath. This puts a 
difficulty in the way, at the outset, in any endeavour to inves- 
tigate the social position of the Irish Celts in relation to the 
land. 

From before the introduction of Christianity into Ireland to 
the arrival of the Anglo-Normans, there were two great classes 
of inhabitants there—free and base. Prisoners of war and 
persons who did not perform their contracts might be reduced 
to servitude. St. Patrick himself was made a bondman, and 
the Acts of the Council of Armagh in 1171 show that there 
had been a custom of buying Anglo-Saxons from merchants, 
robbers, and pirates, and that they were held in servitude 
even in that year; for it was decreed “ut Angli ubique per 
insulam servitutis vinculo mancipati in pristinam revocentur 
libertatem.”1 These were slaves. By an ancient Irish canon 
the oath of such a slave, unknown to his master, was void ;? 
and by the Celtic laws the contract of a mog (translated 
“Jabourer”) without his chief was void. There were slave- 

1 Giraldus Cambrensis, Hibernia Expugnata, ec. xxviii. 


2 Ware, Antiquities and History of Ireland, c. xxx. 
3 Ancient Laws and Institutes of Ireland, vol. i. p. 51. 
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labourers ; but there were also other classes of base or bond- 
men. Thus it was recorded in the Black Book of Christ 
Church, Dublin, that certain lands were (A.D. 1042) granted 
by the Danish King Sitricus of Dublin to that Church, 
“cum villanis, vaccis, et bladis,” “with the villeins, cattle, and 
corn.”! And acts of this kind were not peculiar to the Danish 
colony : for the Register of the Priory of All Saints, Dublin, 
contained a charter from Dermot, the Irish king of Leinster, in 
which certain lands, “ with the men thereof,’ were made over 
to it. The Black Book of Lismore contained a reference to 
another class, and to their duties : “It is to be noted,” runs the 
extract given by Ware, “that every Caruc of the Betagii ought 
every year to plough for the lord (the bishop) one acre at the 
season of wheat, and one acre at the season of oats, etc., likewise 
the Betagii ought to draw home the corn of their lord.” This 
was villein service; and Ware informs us that in that book, 
since burned, “the Betagii are distinguished from the tenants.” 
But he does not state in what the distinction consisted. He 
adds, however, that men of this servile condition were not per- 
mitted to have any military employment. Little else appears 
to have been known in his time. Reference to “lands free and 
unfree” appears in the Annals of the Four Masters,’ under the 
year 1585; and the editor explains (wrongly) that free lands 
meant land held by the chief's relatives, free of rent, and 
(rightly) that unfree land was land held by strangers, or natives 
who had forfeited their privileges by crime or otherwise, at 
high rents, and for services of an ignoble nature. The publica- 
tion of the first volume of the Ancient Laws added incidentally 
some authentic details ; but as it is chiefly concerned with an 
exposition of the Law of Distress, it gives no satisfactory de- 
scription of the relations of the inhabitants to the land. There 
are, however, many striking analogies in it with the common 
law of England.* The Law of Distress itself bears a close 


1 Ware, Antiquities and History of Ireland, ec. xxx. 

2 Annals of the Kingdom of Ireland by the Four Masters, edited and 
translated by John O’Donovan, LL.D., M.R.I.A., vol. v. p. 1842, note. 

3 Compare, for instance, these two passages :—‘‘ There is distress of five 
days’ stay for the last fleece,” i.e., ‘* at the end of the year, or at the end of 
half a year, he (the chief) dies, and if he die before it, the opinion is that 
nothing is due in that case (i.e, the second food-rent, upon the death, is 
due from the tenant), if the time for supplying the food-rent had not arrived 
when the chief died, i.e., the food-rent of the year in which he died, and it 
is not himself that exacts it.”—Ancient Laws of Ireland, vol. i. pp. 185-7. 
** As a consequence of the determination of the estate of a tenant for life the 
moment of his death, it was held in old times, that if such a tenant had let 
the lands reserving rent quarterly or half-yearly, and died between two rent- 
days, no rent was due from the under-tenant to anybody from the last rent- 
day till the time of the decease of the tenant for life.”— Williams, Principles 
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resemblance to the English law, even as modified by modern 
statutes. 

The existence of different grades of people was markedly 
indicated by the provisions of this Irish law. Thus, no slave- 
labourer, “fuidir,” shepherd, cow-herd, etce., could be dis- 
trained for debts due from himself or others, nor for offences 
against the district laws ; but his foot was fettered, a chain was 
put round his neck, and he was kept on light diet, until his 
chief or lord settled the matter, and gave bail for him, or until 
he became forfeit in the ordinary course of poundage law. 
There was not only immediate distress, but distress with one or 
more days’ stay, or grace, during which time the chattels seized 
were not taken to pound. The distress on those who paid 
food-rent had only one day’s grace; the distress on those who 
paid cess or rent had three. Every prince and noble had a 
right to food-tribute from a limited number of base tenants. 
This food-tribute, however, was given in return for stock: the 
petty king gave his base tenants one hundred of each kind of 
cattle. Beyond the statements that there were hired labourers 
as well as slaves, that there were free tenants as well as base, 
and that there were three kinds of rents,—rack-rent from a 
person of a strange tribe, an easy rent from one of the tribe, 
and a stipulated rent that may be paid by the tribe and 
strangers,—there is little more to be learned on the subject 
from this volume of the Ancient Laws, or from any published 
work. The word ciss, which is translated “rent,” might with 
at least equal propriety be translated “tax” or “tribute.” 

In the absence of more detailed information, it is not to be 
wondered at that the most fanciful views have been expressed 
about the state of society in Ireland. Generally speaking, 
writers content themselves with the opinions of Spenser and 
Sir John Davis, and do not even consult recent publications. 
Professor W. K. Sullivan, however, has gone to the root of 
the subject in his very important introduction to the second 
series of O’Curry’s lectures. The work is still in the press; 
and we are indebted to the author’s kindness for the use of it. 
The ancient customs and laws which he has exhumed afford 
a perfect solution of many historical difficulties, and supply the 


of the Law of Real Property. The chief had only a life tenure of his chief- 
tainship and mensal lands. 

1 «Every king has seven base tenants,. .. and the amount of stock 
which he gives to the seven base tenants is equal to the number of Seds 
that a Brewy cedach should have, and a Brewy lethech should have 
twice as many.”—Ancient Laws of Ireland, vol. i. p. 61. “The Brewy 
lethech has two hundred of each kind of cattle, except dogs and cats, and 
two hundred men in the condition of workmen,” i.e., slave-labourers.— 
Ibid. p. 47. 
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reasons and grounds of national land-customs which have per- 
plexed or misled all who have looked upon them from without. 
We shall here give only a brief statement of that fraction of 
his discoveries which it is absolutely necessary to know in 
order to understand the position of tenants, and the bearing of 
those laws which we shall have occasion to indicate. 

The land of each district was divided into commonage land, 
office or mensal land, and land held by individual ownership. 
From such individual ownership, seven classes derived the dig- 
nity of their grades of nobility. One of these nobles might (it 
is known) be elected president or king over the district; another, 
vice-president.!_ In such case, the petty king retained his own 
real property, and had a life possession of the mensal lands, 
and an official dominion over the common land. There were 
seven other grades of chiefs who farmed land, but whose 
dignity was ascertained by the amount of their personal or 
chattel property, the number of cattle they owned. 

The land-noble kept a portion of his land as demesne land. 
This he had cultivated by labourers or villeins of three kinds, 
who possessed no political rights, and to whom we shall refer 
presently. The other portion of his land was distributed 
amongst two classes of tenants, called Saer Ceili and Daer Ceili, 
usually translated “free tenants” and “base tenants.” The 
Saer Ceili or free tenants gave him “military service and an 
annual tribute, helped him to bear the burthen of the tribe, paid 
his mulcts and fines, ransomed him or any of his family who 
might be taken as hostages.”” This kind of tenure seems to 
have represented tenure by knight’s service, exempt from some 
of its more grievous burthens, such as maritagium, livery, and 
wardship. In that respect it resembled the beneficial tenure of 
free and common socage. The Daer Ceili or base tenants held 
by a tenure which also had some of the marks of common 
socage ;* but as they were ascribed to the glebe (so long as 
they retained stock and possession only, however), and were 
charged with frequent contributions, it may probably have been 

1 Or Tanist, i.e. “Second,” hence what is called the law or custom of 
Tanistry, on which Spenser writes, and about which Sir John Davis complains. 
The Tanist succeeded to the kingship when the king died. Sir John Davis 
confounded their tenure of office with their ownership of property. 

2 Compare the above extract from Professor Sullivan’s work with this : 
“The tenant ” (who held by knight’s service) “was at first expected, and 
afterwards obliged to render to his lord pecuniary aids, to ransom his person if 
taken prisoner, to help him in the expense of making his eldest son a knight,” 
etc.—Williams, Principles of Real Property, p. 97. 

3 The custom of Gavel-kind, providing for the equal division of property 
amongst children on their parents’ decease, existed in Ireland asin Kent. The 
Kentish tenure is defined as socage tenure subject to the custom of gavel- 
kind, inthe Third Annual Report of the Real Property Commissioners, p. 7. 
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more closely represented by what is sometimes called villein 
socage. They yielded military service, which mere villeins did 
not. Their characteristic render, however, was non-military or 
rural service: “their chief rent consisted of victuals [food-tribute] 
given at two periods of the year, contributions at certain festi- 
vals, Caz or ‘ coshering,’ that is, entertainment given on collect- 
ing their tribute,” and other levies. 

With respect to the commons, Professor Sullivan says: “ No 
one had any right, save by permission of the tribe council, to 
the possession of a special part of the common land except 
from year to year. A re-division of it took place annually in 
each township, in many localities, under the directions of a 
local court.” “It was,” he adds, “this annual division of the 
common land” with other things, “that gave rise to the idea 
that all land was held in common, and divided annually.” 

The tenants were not subject to ejectment. “All Ceili, 
whether free or base, had certain definite rights in the territory, 
such as the right to have a habitation and the usufruct of land.” 
The importance of this fact is self-evident. 

Below the Saer Ceili and Daer Ceili were the three classes 
mentioned above as cultivating the land-noble’s demesne lands, 
and possessing no political rights. These were the Bothachs, the 
Sencleithe, and the Fuidirs. The Bothachs or Cottiers, free 
and base, had a right of settlement, served the land-noble as 
hired and farm-labourers, and performed menial services. The 
Sencleithe, or old adherents, were the descendants of merce- 
naries and prisoners “ who had acquired the right of settlement.” 
Like the Bothachs, they “ did not possess the political rights of 
freemen ; but they formed part of the affiliated family or clan, 
and were thus secure of shelter and relief, and were irremove- 
able from the estate of the lord.” The Fuidirs were of two 
kinds, bond and free. The bond Fuidirs were convicts, pri- 
soners, and degenerate free Fuidirs. The free Fuidir was a free 
man but a stranger, an individual of another tribe or district. 
If he wished to retain the rights and privileges of a freeman, he 
could only hold from year to year; “if he entered into longer 
engagements than one year with another than his own chief, 
he lost his rights, and became permanently a Fuidir.” In that 
case, he became a bond or base Fuidir. But if he served then 
continuously under two lords succeeding one another, he ac- 
quired, on the accession of the third lord, free rights. In any 
case, bondage did not extend to his grand-children. Thus 
even the Fuidirs acquired perpetuity of tenure. Professor 
Sullivan draws attention to this important fact, as in part 
explaining the traditional right of fixity claimed in the present 
day by peasants. He says: “This circumstance explains the 
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expression so often heard among the Irish peasantry, when they 
complain of being ejected by their landlords: ‘ My father and 
grandfather were there before me, or ‘My grandfather was a 
tenant of his grandfather.” He shows likewise how the Irish 
law reveals the cause why rack-rented tenants, as Spenser re- 
marked, would only hold “from year to year,” and preserved 
their “liberty of change.” The wars dispossessed many free 
tenants ; and, whilst seeking a livelihood, they yet would not do 
anything to forfeit their ancient free rights, or bar their claims to 
their ancient holdings. On the other hand, it was the interest 
of alien or new lords to reduce all tenants to this rack-rented 
condition. Yet these Fuidirs, whose lot was regarded as one 
of hardship by the Irish law, had a right to all their improve- 
ments; and it has been shown that in the third generation, or 
at the election of the third lord, they obtained a security of 
tenure equal to that enjoyed by English copyholders, who, like 
them, originally emerged out of a state of villenage. 

Thus under the ancient laws of Ireland there were compensa- 
tions for improvements in the case of the temporary yearly 
tenant, occupancy titles, security of tenure, and certain rents. 
The questions next arise: How long did these laws continue to 
govern and influence the population; at what time or times 
were they replaced by others; and what were the laws and 
customs set up in their stead? These questions can only be 
satisfactorily answered by an historical examination of the 
fortunes and conduct of the colonies that entered Ireland from 
Britain. 

The men who settled among the ancient Celtic colonizers, 
before the Norman invasion, were not essentially different from 
them in their land-views. The Norse system resembled the 
Irish in a marked manner; and, although the Danish settle- 
ments were principally confined to a few towns on the sea- 
coast, Scandinavian families had rooted themselves like ancient 
trees! far inland, and intermarriages between the princely 
families of the Irish and Norse were of no unfrequent occur- 
rence.2, The constant and friendly intercourse that existed 
between the Anglo-Saxons and Irish Celts, during the seventh 
and part of the sixth century, combined with the influence of 
the great Irish schools, tended to modify any differences. At 
the least, Anglo-Saxon settlers were thus made acquainted 
with the principles of the Irish law, and could comprehend 
and adopt them. Professor Sullivan considers that the land- 
systems were, in many respects, remarkably alike. 


1 Topographical Poem, by O’ Dugan, Bard of O’Kelly, a.p. 1570. 
2 Saga of Burnt Njal, translated by G. Dasent. War of the Galls and 
Guels, edited by Dr. Todd. 
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The Anglo-Normans introduced the feudal system officially ; 
but how far was this a real and solid introduction? Formally, 
Henry 11. bestowed upon ten of his principal adherents the 
entire land of Ireland, by charters drawn up in accordance 
with Norman law; but actually his adherents formed only a 
small cluster on the eastern coast, replacing and representing 
the Danish colony. John, though he claimed to be Lord of 
Ireland, did not assume the title of King of the Irish—a 
distinction with a difference. The Irish were long called 
“enemies ;” the Anglo-Irish insurgents were always called 
“rebels.” Dominion was claimed over the soil rather than 
over the people; it was of more importance to adventurers that 
the soil should be called under the law than the people. In 
the reign of John the English territory was divided, on paper, 
into twelve counties; and the nobles were sworn to obey the 
laws of England. The “War of Chicane,” which Burke de- 
scribed as following the War of the Sword, began in the Anglo- 
Norman settlement with John’s arrival; for new adventurers 
intrigued for the possessions of veteran invaders.’ On his 
death, one of the first public acts of the Earl Marshal was the 
proclamation of a general amnesty in Ireland. The Great 
Charter was extended to Ireland in 1216, and solemnly con- 
firmed in 1227, when Henry 111. directed the Lord Justiciary 
to call before him the archbishops, bishops, earls, barons, 
knights, freeholders, and bailiffs of counties, to read it publicly 
before them, and to swear the magnates of Ireland firmly to 
hold, observe, and enforce the laws and customs of England. 
The laws and customs were insisted on in various writs; thus 
in 1245 a writ was issued confirming former ones, and among 
other things containing these expressions :—“ Rex, etc., quia pro 
communi utilitate terre Hiberniz et unitate terrarum regis, rex 
vult et de communi consilio regis provisum est, quod omnes leges 
et consuctudines que in Regno Anglie tenentur in Hibernia 
teneantur.”? 

The Welshmen who accompanied or followed the first adven- 
turers, and whose language and customs were almost identical 
with those of the Irish, had already doubtless settled down, 
finding it easy to conform to Irish habits, though they may 
have ousted some landholders. In the Great Charter, the liber- 
ties and customs of the inhabitants of Wales were acknowledged 
and confirmed. It would have been well if the same principle 
had been applied to Ireland. But even if the magnates of Ire- 
land had faithfully followed and enforced the customs and laws 


1 Gilbert, Viceroys of Ireland. 
2 Betham, Origin and History of the Constitution of England, and of the 
Early Parliaments of Ireland. 
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of England, compensation would have been allowed to tenants 
for improvements, and the humbler tenants would have grown 
up from a state of insecurity to one of security, as the villeins 
grew to be copyholders, and as customary freeholders were 
developed. The tendency, however, has been directly the re- 
verse; and it is interesting to note the early indications of what 
is literally the de-grading system, the enforcement of which has 
caused innumerable disturbances, and given support to not a 
few attempts at insurrection in Ireland. 

Curiously enough, the first case of collision between landlord 
and tenant occurred about the time of the extension of Magna 
Charta to Ireland. Henry de Londres, the landlord concerned, 
was not only Archbishop of Dublin and Papal Legate, but also 
Justiciary. He seems tohave foundsome difficulty in distinguish- 
ing between his functions ; for he had to be prohibited by royal 
writ from drawing temporal causes into ecclesiastical courts, and 
his conduct in excommunicating keepers of the King’s Wood for 
resisting his wood-cutters was one of the causes of his deposi- 
tion. From his general conduct to his tenants, and on account 
of the following circumstance in particular, he became popularly 
known as “ Scorch-villein” (perhaps, “ Ecorche-vilain”).’ When 
he had been installed as Archbishop (A.D. 1213), he summoned 
all the tenants and farmers of the See to appear personally 
before him, on a day appointed, and to bring with them such 


1 The first case of legal action by landlord against tenant in the Pale ap- 
pears to have been taken under the Statute of Westminster 2, 13 Edw. 1, 
which took effect in Ireland, as the following extract shows :—“ The Statute 
of Westminster 2, 13 Edw. 1. gives the writ of cessavit against the tenant 
for recovery of lands holden, who for two years ceases doing the services re- 
served by tenure. This is an introduction and new law, as is observed by Fitz 
Herbert, and wherein Ireland is not yet named ; yet that Statute was there 
received and put in execution in the same King Edw. I. his time, as we may 
see by a record in 26 Edw. 1. Rot. 2, in the Remembrancer’s Office, but 
belonging to the Common Pleas, entitled: ‘Placita apud Dublin, etc.’ 
‘Pleas held at Dublin on the octave of St. Hillary, in the 26th year 
of King Edw., Robert de Willeby and Alicia his wife, appeared on the 
fourth day against William Trissel, in a plea that he should restore to them 
ten acres of land with the appurtenances, in Knight’s town, which the said 
William holds of them by certain services, and which ought to revert to the 
said Robert and Alice, by form of the Statute of our Lord the King lately 
enacted : because the said William hath ceased for two years doing the said 
services, as is alledged, and the said William was summoned and did not ap- 
pear. Therefore the Sheriff was commanded to seise the said lands into the 
King’s hands, etc. etc.’” Sergeant Mayart’s Answer to a Book entitled a De- 
claration, setting forth how and by what means the Laws and Statutes of Eng- 
land, etc., came to be in force in Ireland, by Sir R. Bolton, Hibernica, pp. 43-4. 
The fact that this Statute was required to enable landlords to oust tenants 
who held by “ certain” services, enables us to understand why the Arch- 
bishop should have sought to destroy the titles of his tenantry, and reduce 
them to the position of villeins at pleasure. 
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evidences and writings as they enjoyed their holdings by. The 
tenants, at the stated time, presented themselves, and showed 
their evidences to their landlord, “ mistrusting nothing.” But 
before their faces, on a sudden, he cast them all into a fire 
secretly made for the purpose. “This fact amazed some that 
they become silent, moved others toa stirring Choller and Furi- 
ous Rage, that they regarded neither place nor person, but brake 
into irreverent speeches: ‘Thou an Archbishop !—nay, thou 
art a Scorch-villein ;? another drew his weapon and said, ‘ As 
good for me to kill as be killed, for when my Evidences are 
burned and my Living taken away from me, I am killed’ The 
Bishop seeing this Tumult and the Imminent Danger went out 
at a back door: his Chaplains, Registers, and Summoners were 
well beaten, and some of them left for dead. They threatened 
to fire the house over the Bishop’s Head; some means were 
taken for the present time to pacify their outrage, with fair 
promise that all hereafter should be to their own content ; 
upon this they departed.”? 

This was the first agrarian outrage, following the first attempt 
recorded in Irish history to degrade those who held by secure 
tenures into the position of mere villeins, or tenants-at-will. 








Such attempts were stoutly resisted by the settlers who came 
from England. But, with the lapse of years and the fre- 
quency of wars, civil and military authority got more into 
the hands of the lords; and no law could stay their exac- 
tions but that of the strong hand. In proportion as they 
surrounded themselves with armed guards, in the border or 
march territory, the tenants were plundered. Some British 
freeholders fled to England, as Sir John Davis tells us; and 
Leland relates that others took refuge among the Irish. In an 
unsettled territory few would adventure except migratory Fuidirs, 
who would pay a rack-rent, until better times. There was one 
check, however, on the lord, namely, the necessity of having 
“ defensible” men as well as provisions. This obliged him to 
offer good terms and perfect security of tenure to such tenants as 
would consent to remain; and thus we find freeholders con- 
tinually mentioned, although we are told they were often plun- 
dered and poor. Then, though incursions were made into the 
country, and strongholds built, the Irish swept all the land that 
was beyond bowshot of the walls; and it became a necessity 
for isolated lords to secure their alliance. They soon, also, 
adopted their customs. Internecine quarrels between the lords 
of the Pale, fomented by needy adventurers, who, swarming into 
England from Poitou and Bretagne in the thirteenth century, 
straggled greedily into Ireland, caused the old Anglo-Norman 


1 Ware, Annals of Ireland. 
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lords and Irish nobles to make common cause. Dundalk paid 
tribute to O'Hanlon; Galway, though well fortified, and the 
residence of the powerful De Burghs, lords of Connaught, paid 
an annual rent to the O’Briens of Thomond. Intermarriages 
became frequent. The Irish laws, tenures, and manners pre- 
vailed over the land, amongst the Anglo-Normans as amongst 
the Irish. In fact, a thorough fusion was effected. Then came 
an attempt of new adventurers and others to make this com- 
munion penal. They accomplished their purpose, so far as law 
went, in the Statute of Kilkenny, A.D. 1367, the words of which 
witness to the perfect mingling of races: “et ore plusors Engleis 
de la dit terre guepissant la lang, gis, monture, leys, usages 
Engleis vivent et se governent as maniers, guise, et lang des 
Irrois enemies, et auxiant ount fait divers mariages et aliaunces 
enter eux et les Irrois enemyes.”! In this Statute, appended to 
one mention of the lords, are the words, “et lour subjits appelez 
Betaghes.” Itis complained that both lord and “Betaghe” were 
formerly governed by English law, but now by Irish. By a 
previous Statute (5 Ed. 11.), enacted at Westminster and 
transmitted to Ireland, it was declared that one and the same 
law should be as well towards the Irish as the English, except 
the servitude of the “ Betaghes” to their lords, which should be 
as in England with respect to villeins. This prominent men- 
tion of the two classes of lords and villeins would appear to 
prove that these lords had zealously adopted the de-grading 
system, and enlarged the number of villein-occupiers, or servile 
“ erthe-tillers,” whose chief privileges were that they had pro- 
tection and settlement. By the custom of England such vil- 
leins would grow into copyholders ; but the extension of legal 
memory to the time of Richard 1. may have interfered with their 
claim in Ireland. Ifthe customs and laws of the two countries 
were indeed made identical, this interference would be hardly 
logical. 

Duke Lionel’s Kilkenny Statute, though renewed in every 
parliament till the year 1452, did not succeed in dividing the 
Anglo-Normans and the Irish, or in expelling the Brehon law 
from among the English, or in arresting the intermarrying, 
fostering, and the like. It perished, but not till it had exas- 
perated the Irish and Anglo-Irish, and made them believe there 
was nothing for it but to rise in arms, which they did, with 
much success. 

The period was not an auspicious one for the cultivators. In 
England, in the first year of Richard 11, the villeins assembled 
riotously in considerable bodies, and endeavoured to withdraw 


1 Tracts relating to Ireland, published by the Irish Archeological Society, 
1843. 
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their services, personal and other, from their lords, alleging 
exemplifications from Domesday Book with relation to their 
manors and villages, and claiming, on their account, to be held 
discharged and free. By a royal proclamation, preserved in 
tymer, fixity of rents was granted them. This proclamation 
directed “ quod nulla acra terre que in bondagio vel servagio 
tenetur altius quam ad quatuor denarios haberetur, et si qua 
ad minus antea tenta fuisset,in posterum non exaltaretur.” In 
Ireland the villeins had no protection. The King was not 
there: perhaps his Deputy was one of those lords whose vil- 
leins thus revolted in vindication of ancient rights transgressed. 
Adventurers who crossed the channel, the younger sons of such 
lords, had neither scruple nor check put upon them. The inti- 
mate connection that existed between Irish and English in 
those days may be curiously illustrated. In the year 1451, 
official despatches went from Ireland to the Earl of Salisbury, 
complaining that the Irish enemy, MacGeoghegan, “with 
three or four Irish captains, associated with a great fellowship 
of English rebels,” had burned his large town of Rathmore.’ 
In the previous year the insurgents in Kent were encamped at 
Blackheath under the leadership of an Irishman, Jack Cade, 
who proclaimed himself Captain of Kent. The word “captain” 
was used to designate Irish chieftains; and at that time an 
Irish chieftain would find the leadership of Kentishmen in 
some respects congenial work. 

In Ireland, the territory subject to English laws was, after the 
Kilkenny act, greatly contracted: “yr is not left in the nethir 
parties of the counties of Dyvelin [Dublin], Mith [Meath], 
Loueth, and Kildare, that yoynin to gadyr, oute of the subjection 
of the saide enemyes and rebels scarisly xxx miles in lengthe, 
and xx in brede ther, as a man may surely ride other go, to 
answerre to the Kynge’s writtes.” The castles of Carlow, “one 
of the keyes of the saide lande,” had been taken or destroyed ; 
there were scarcely liege people enough to victual the seven or 
eight towns of the south and east, “ wherthrogh they ben on the 
poynt to be enfaymed.”? In the reign of Henry vii. the com- 
plaint was the same: “ther is no folke dayly subgett to the 
Kinges lawes but half the countye of Uriell [Louth], half countye 
of Meath, half the countye of Dublin, half the countye of Kil- 
dare.”* The Irish lords encroached on the English Pale: “the 
Irishrie suppressed the Englishrie.” Scarcely four persons in any 
parish of four counties of the Pale wore English habits. The 


1 Gilbert, Viceroys of Ireland, p. 361. 

2 Letter of the Privy Council, dated the 14th year of Henry vt., enrolled 
on the Close Roll of Ireland. Betham, Origin and History, etc. 

3 State Papers, Part 3, vol. ii. p. 9; State of Ireland, a.pv. 1515. 
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Irishry forcibly took from the Earls of Ormond and Kildare 
divers of their possessions, and became masters of the whole 
country, except some parts of Leinster.1 The Lord Deputy and 
Council wrote to the King that “the Inglishe blodde of the Ing- 
lishe Conquest ys in maner worn out of this land,” some through 
attainders, some by departure, some by being slain, “and con- 
trarywise the Irish bloode, ever more and more without such 
decaies, increaseth ;” and then “ther is such scarnes of the Eng- 
lyshe blodde in this parties, that of force we [are] dryven, not 
only to take Iryshe men, our naturall enemyes to our tenaunts 
and erthe-tillers, but also to our houshold servaunts some hors- 
men and kerne.”? 

Tenants and cultivators, regarded as natural enemies, had 
little to expect from the lords, when the latter had power to 
oppress them. Dispossessed and harassed tenants of the Marches 
were doubtless among those who sought to be replanted, under 
the colonial lords. Spenser, looking back, described their con- 
dition. To these lords, he says, “repaired divers of the poore 
distressed people of the Irish, for succour and relief of whom, 
such as they thought fit for labour and industriously disposed— 
as the most part of their baser sort are—they received unto them 
as their vassalls, but scarcely vouchsafed to impart unto them 
the benefit of those lawes under which they themselves lived, 
but every one made his will and commandement a lawe unto 
his owne vassal]: thus was not the Law of England ever 
properly applyed unto the Irish nation, as by a purposed plot 
of Government, but as they could insinuate and steale them- 
selves under the same, by their humble carriage and submis- 
sion.”® Such writers as Spenser are only authorities with 
respect to the Pale and March lands.* 

North as well as south, however, they bear unimpeachable 
testimony to the industry of the Irish cultivators: “for the 
churle of Ireland is a very simple and toylesome man, desiring 
nothing but that he may not be eaten out with ceasse, coyne, 
nor liverie.”® 

The Irish nobles appear to have got a recognition of their 

1 Tracts relating to Ireland. Irish Archeological Society, 1845. Paper 
in British Museum, Titus B. 12. 

2 State Papers, Part 3, vol. ii. pp. 338-481. 

3 View of the State of Ireland, Ware’s edition, 1633, p. 10. 

* In Elizabeth’s reign, a.p. 1565, Oliver, a ‘‘ gentleman of the Pale,” 
made a coraplaint :—‘‘ That the gentlemen of the County of Kildare made 
to this (Kildare) Earl’s grandfather on his petition to serve a present neces- 
sity, instead of Coyn and Livery, not as this Earl’s grandfather would have 
it, at his pleasure.” — The Harls of Kildare and their Ancestor, by the Marquis 
of Kildare, Addenda, p. 96. 

5 Journal of the Ulster Archeological Society. Captain Smith, a.p. 1572, 
vol. ix. p. 179. 
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national laws and customs in a parliament held in the time of 
Lord Deputy Sir Anthony St. Leger, when they were induced 
to acknowledge Henry viii. for their sovereign, “reserving yet 
(some say) unto themselves all their owne former Priviledges 
and seigniories inviolate,” writes Spenser. His complaint that 
they were “now tied but with termes,” that the King’s power 
was limited and no longer absolute, is sufficient to show that 
he believed in the pact. “They reserved,” he adds again, “their 
titles, tenures, and seigniories whole and sound unto themselves, 
and for the proofe alledge that they have ever sithence remained 
to them untouched, so as now to alter them would (say they) 
be a great wrong.”? It appears from this that in the year in 
which he wrote, 1596, the Irish laws and customs prevailed, 
virtually undisturbed, in the territories of the Irish nobles. The 
Irish annals record that, in 1554, the Anglo-Norman Earl of 
Kildare received “a great fine in cows, namely, 340 cows, as 
an eric for his foster brother, who had been slain.”? Still later, 
in 1565, it appears that the same Earl not only followed Irish 
customs, but acted as an Irish chief. He “has the captainship 
[chieftainship] of O’Ferral’s country ;” and “he appoints Irish 
Brehons to weigh their offences,’ and to levy fines on the 
offenders.* In 1603, Niall O'Donnell, a strenuous ally of the 
English, convoked the clan according to custom, in order that 
he might be appointed chieftain in due form; “and he was 
styled O'Donnell without consulting the King’s representative 
or council.”* Thus, down to the first year of James 1., we have 
public profession of the Irish laws and customs. There are 
indications that the practice must have continued much later. 

Towards the last third of Elizabeth’s reign, however, two im- 
portant events took place,—the “Composition” of Connaught, 
and the Confiscation and Plantation of the Earl of Desmond’s 
estates, which formed a large part of Munster. 

Desirous that the nobles of Connaught® should surrender 
their titles, and hold them by patents of the Crown, the Lord- 
Deputy Perrot issued a commission, in July 1585, to the 
Governor of Connaught and divers of the Anglo-Norman and 
Irish nobles of the province, empowering them to call together 
“ all the nobilitie, spiritual and temporal, and all the chieftaines 
and lordes,” to devise how their titles and rights should be 
affirmed, and all “ uncertaine cesse, cuttings, and spendings” 
compounded for. The commissioners proposed that the Chief- 

1 View of the State of Ireland, pp. 6, 7. 

2 Annals of Ireland by the Four Masters. 

3 The Earls of Kildare and their Ancestors, Addenda. 

* Annals of the Four Masters. 

5 A Chorographical Description of West or Jar-Connaught. Irish Archeo- 
logical Society, 1846. 
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tains of Countries, Gentlemen and Freeholders, should “ passe 
unto the Queene’s Majesty, her Heirs and successours, a graunt 
of tenne shillings English, or a marke Irish, upon every quarter 
of land containing 120 acres, manured or to be manured, that 
beares either horne or corne, in lieu and consideration to be dis- 
charged from other cesse, taxation, or tallage, excepting the 
rising out of Horse and Foote for the service of the Prince and 
State, such as should be particularly agreed upon, and some 
certaine dayes labour for building and fortifaction for the safety 
of the people and kingdome.” Inquisitions succeeded ; and 
indentures were drawn between the Lord-Deputy, for the 
Queen, and certain chieftains for themselves and others. Thus 
the indentures of composition, A.D. 1585, for “the countrie of 
the O’F flaherties, called Eyre-Conaght” (West-Connaught), gives 
the names of a score of chieftains who agree “ for and in behalfe 
of themselves and the rest of the chieftaynes, ffreeholders, gen- 
tlemen ffarmers, and inhabitants, having land or holdings,” to 
grant the ten shillings on condition of being freed from “ all 
manner of cesses, taxes, chardges, ymposicons, purveying, eate- 
ing, findinge, or bearing of soldiers, and from all other burthens 
whatsoever, other than the rents, reservacons, and chardges 
hereafter specified, and to be exacted by Parliament,” etc. 
Among the charges reserved they were bound to “ beare host- 
ings, roods, and jurneyes.” It was further agreed (on parch- 
ment) “ that the names, stilles, and titles of captayneships, 
taynistships, and all other Irishe aucthorities and jurisdictions 
; together with all ellection and customarie division of 
land” should be abolished; and that their lands should 
“ynialie descend from the father to the sonn, according to the 
course and order of the lawes of England.” O’Fflahertie, “ for 
the better maintenaunce of the degree of knighthode,” was to 
have castle and land confirmed to him, to hold by knight’s 
service. 

The following important paragraph is inserted in several of 
the indentures :—* And forasmuch as divers of the meane free- 
houlders and the tenants dwelling upon their lands are and 
shall be greatlie burthened by this composition, if the petty 
lords and captaines next above them be allowed to take such 
rentes and customarye dutyes as they pretend to belong to them, 
for remedy whereof it is condescended that” the said chiefs, 
“and all others of that sort of petty lords or captaynes, shall 
have, hold, possess, and enjoy all their castles and lands to 
descend from ech of them to their heirs by course and order of 
the laws of England, and after the decease of everie of them, 
now livinge, the aforesaid rents, duties, and all exaccons shall 
from henceforth be utterlie determyned and extinguished for 
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ever.” This elevation of mean freeholders into direct depend- 
ence on the Crown is remarkable. But not all that was set 
forth was carried into effect; and the subsequent disturbances 
overset all plans. Sir Morrogh O’Fflaherty, himself one of the 
commissioners, bequeathed his lands to all his sons, “ to be in- 
differentlie betwixt them parted;” the eldest, whom he ap- 
pointed “chiefe of and over my children, name, kindred, and 
countrye,” was to have the first choice’ He appointed two 
friends as a court of arbitration. His death occurred in 1593. 
He evidently made this will fearing that, if he should die in- 
testate, the operation of the Irish law would be superseded by 
that of the English law of primogeniture. 

Considered from a legal point of view, the Composition of Con- 
naught forms an epoch of importance. The relations of people 
and chiefs towards each other and towards the land were, in that 
province, altered. The clan lost its ancient power of electing to 
the headship the individual of its choice? (a choice generally 
limited to members of a certain family). The lands held in 
trust for it by the chief, in virtue of his office, were permanently 
alienated to his use and that of his heirs. The customary divi- 
sion of the common lands was stayed, so that they could not 
be let out, but were to remain as commons.® The custom of 
gavel-kind was forbidden, and replaced by “the course and 
order of the law of England” (Kent being apparently excluded 
from England). The chief was converted into a feudal lord,‘ 
so far as the mensal land and his own estate were concerned. 
But for this privilege he had to commute all others ; and for the 
privilege of being confirmed in their own estates, all the other 
land-nobles (as well as their captain or chief) had to commute 
all rents and rights likewise. The “meane freehoulders” and 
their tenants—who were the Free and Base tenants of the Irish— 
lost certain political privileges; but their landlords were swept 
away from over them. On them would devolve, it was seen, 
the payment of the ten shillings for every quarter of land that 
bore “corne or horne ;” and they were consequently freed from 

1 A Chorographical Description, Appendix, etc. 

2 In 1553, the brothers of O’Brien, Lord of Thomond, rose against him 
and drove him into his tower, because he “had obtained from the King the 
right of succession for his son, who had been styled baron in preference to 
his seniors.” Not the son, but a brother succeeded, at his death soon after. 
Annals of the Four Masters. 

3 The appropriation of such commons in Partry caused, in 1869, much 
sensation ; and the libel suits of Proudfoot v. Lavelle and Lavelle v. Proud- 
foot have arisen out of it. 

4 By Stat. 11 Eliz. sess. 3, cap. 7, no Earl, Baron, Viscount, Lord, or pre- 
tended Captain, was to take the title of Captain or ruler of any country being 
shire ground, except by letters-patent; nor was such Captain to assemble 
the people for making war or peace, or granting sesses. 
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all other rents or services due to their former landlords. But 
this was deferred till the death of the latter, whose vested in- 
terests were thus respected. So remarkable an interference 
with property arrangements recalls at once the Statute of Quia 
emptores (18 Edw. 1.) The greater barons, holding under the 
Crown, had granted smaller manors to be held of themselves ; 
their inferior lords granted more minute estates; and so on, till 
the Lords Paramount observed that they were losing many 
profits, which fell into the hands of the mesne or middle lords, 
the immediate superiors of the terre-tenants. They accordingly 
obtained this Statute of Westminster which directs that “upon 
all sales or feoffements of land, the feoffee shall hold the same, 
not of his immediate feoffor, but of the chief lord of the fee of 
whom the feoffor held it.”?_ Queen Elizabeth was Lady Para- 
mount in Connaught; and between her and the “ meane free- 
houlders ” or terre-tenants (the base tenants or villein-socagers 
being excluded) all mesne lords or middle-men were swept 
off, on the death of those then existing. This was tantamount 
to the establishment of a peasant proprietary. The paragraph 
enacting it was inserted in the indentures for the territory of 
Clanricard, and the counties of Mayo, Sligo, Leitrim, and Ros- 
common. Perhaps it had something to do with the after quiet- 
ness of the western province. The previous state of things 
there had been dangerous, for the Lord Deputy shows himself 
anxious to entice the natives to “ expulse the Scotts,”? of which 
Mayo was “a verie receptacle,” whilst Sligo, “ well enhabited 
and ritche,” was more haunted with strangers than he desired, 
“unless the Queene were better answered of her custome.”® 

The Plantation of Munster commenced in the autumn of 
the year following, 1586, on the attainder of the Earl of Des- 
mond, and the confiscation of his estates. Feoffements which 
he had made of his lands were annulled in the Parliament of 
Dublin, though not without remonstrance and opposition. The 
booty to be divided amongst expectant adventurers was great, 
if the forfeiture should be declared ; and they were not balked. 
Over half a million of acres (574,628) were declared escheated 
to the Crown, and were parcelled out into seigniories of 12,000, 
8000, 6000, and 4000 acres each. The undertakers, that is 
those who should undertake the plantation or peopling of the 
territory, were to have estates in fee-farm, at a rent of £33, 

1 Blackstone, Commentaries on the Laws of England, Book nt. ec. 6. 

* There appear to have been “‘swarmes” of Scots, as allies, in Ireland, 
especially after the selection of Edward Bruce, a.p. 1315, as King of Ireland. 
The Anglo-Irish and irish united under his standard ; and he and his brother, 


Robert Bruce, advanced almost within sight of Dublin. 
3 A Chorographical Description of West or Iar-Connaught—Despatches, etc., 
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6s. 8d. for estates of 12,000 acres, during three years, and 
double that sum thenceforth... The seigniories were to be 
peopled in seven years upon the following plan or “ plot,” as it 
was called :—Every undertaker of 12,000 acres was bound to 
plant eighty-six families: his own family was to have 1600 
acres, one chief farmer 400, two good farmers 600, two other 
farmers 400, fourteen freeholders (each 300) 4200, forty copy- 
holders (each 100) 4000, twenty-six cottagers and labourers 
800.2 Other undertakers were bound proportionately. Edmund 
Spenser was one of the undertakers ; he got 3028 acres in Water- 
ford county.® Sir Walter Raleigh fared exceptionally well: he 
obtained 42,000 in Cork and Waterford. 

We are able to obtain a fair glimpse of the interior of the 
country, from the careful description of one of the new under- 
takers. Those who confine their reading to Spenser get simply 
the opinions of one who from his sea-side castle saw but little 
of the land. That little was exceptional march land ; and his 
book was composed when he had grown embittered—for he was 
not asuccessful colonist. Robert Paine, the undertaker whom we 
quote,* commences by warning his English countrymen against 
heeding the evil reports of some disappointed men. They 
speak of the dangers of Ireland, he says, “ Yet are they freede 
from three of the greatest dangers: first, they cannot meete in 
all that land any worsse than themselves ; secondly, they neede 
not feare robbing, for that they have not anye thing to loose ; 
lastly, they are not like to runne in debte, for that there is none 
will truste them. The greatest matter which troubleth them 
is, they cannot get anything there but by honest trauell [work] 
which they are altogether ignorant of.” He describes the Irish 
as of three sorts :—Kerns, or warlike men, who were few, on 
account of the late wars ; wanderers ; and the better sort. These 
last, he says, “ are very civill and honestly given; the most of 
them greatly inclined to husbandrie, although as yet unskilful, 
notwithstanding, through their great trauell, many of them are 
rich in cattell. Some one man there milketh one hundred kine, 
and two or three hundred yeawes or goates, and reareth yeerely 
most of their breed.” They give you a “ welcome and plentiful” 
entertainment ; “for although they did never see you before, 
they will make you the best cheare their country affords for 
two or three days, and take not anything therefore.” “ Most of 

1 Smith, History of Cork. 

2 Cox, History of Ireland, fol., 1689, Part 1. pp. 392-5. 

3 His View of the State of Ireland was written ten years after, two years 
before his death. 

4 Tracts relating to Ireland—Irish Archeological Society. A Briefe De- 
scription of Ireland ; made in this yeere 1589, by Robert Paine, unto xxv of 
his Partners, for whom he is undertaker there. 
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them,” he continues, “speake good English, and bring up their 
children to learning.” The children in the towns are taught to 
“conster the Latin into English.” “They keepe their promise 
faithfully,” he adds, “and are more desirous of peace than our 
English men, for that in time of warres they are more chardged.” 
“They are quick-witted, and of good constitution of bodie.” 
“They have a common saying, which I am persuaded they 
speake unfeinedly, which is Defend me, and spend me; mean- 
ing from the worser sort of our countrymen.” This phrase has 
been often misrepresented, but Paine gives its meaning from 
the lips of the speakers. He adds: “ They are obedient to the 
laws, so you may trauell through all the land, without any 
danger or injurie offered of the verye worst Irish, and be 
greatly releeved of [by] the best.” The new landlords or 
undertakers he divides into two classes: bad and good. The 
“worsser sorte” had done much hurt, and discouraged many 
from coming, “for they have enticed many honest men over, 
promising them much, but performing nothing, no, not so much 
as to pay their servants or workmen wages; they will not let 
any terme above xxi yeeres or three lives, and they demand for 
rent xiid. an acre; this is so far from the meaning of her 
Majestie as appeareth by her highnes graunt that (as I think) 
they have, or shortly wil make al their estates voyd.” How this 
conduct was reproduced by the planters in Ulster we shall see. 
Paine adds, “ They find such profite from their Irish tenantes 
who give them the fourth sheafe of all their corne, and xvid. 
yearly for a beastes grasse, besides divers other Irish accustomed 
duties. So they care not although they never place an English- 
man there.” 

The surge of war and confiscation, by which the Pale was ex- 
tended, loosened the old form of society ; and those who gave up 
most got most favour. To this fate many Irish yielded until 
they should be able to re-establish their rights. It must be 
borne in mind that in the wars the humble class of cultivators 
generally escaped the change and destruction that fell on their 
superiors in station. The honey was too welcome not to secure 
the toleration of the working bees. The English and Irish 
combatants looked down on them as hinds and churls,! unfit 
for fighting, but apt to produce rent and cattle. Disinclined 
for war and revolts, if not pressed into them by intolerable 


1 «“ The rebells themselves will turn away all their rascall people, whom 
they thinke unserviceable, as old men, women, children, and hyndes, which 
they call churles, which would onely waste their victuals, and yielde them 
no ayde, but their cattle they will surely keepe away. . . . This sort of base 
people doth not for the most part rebell of themselves, having no heart 
thereunto.”—Spenser, View of the State of Ireland, p. 74. 
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oppression, they remained, even through Cromwell’s transplanta- 
tions, the one comparatively fixed element in Irish social 
history—a settled substratum. 

The extension of the border of the Pale over them was marked 
chiefly as extending border-practice—the practice of plundering 
them, of levying uncertain rents and keeping them in uncertain 
tenure. Their land-laws, rents, and security were preserved 
from destruction exactly so far as they were able to enforce 
them. They had the strength of definite aims against desultory 
oppression, of numbers against isolated undertakers, of armed 
allies in the outlawed Kerns, Tories, Rapparees, to whom they 
gave aid and comfort, for good reasons. For these men were 
the guards and executive of the proscribed laws and Brehons ; 
they were employed to enforce the ancient land-code, not only 
against undertakers, but against tenants—to check the compe- 
tition of base tenants and wandering Fuidirs, to protect security 
of tenure, and to keep down rack-rents. Revolutions in Eng- 
land always threw a back-wash of strange undertakers or land- 
lords upon Ireland, who usually at first regarded the native 
tenantry as “naturall enemyes,” and frequently strove to treat 
them as such, But those wars also threw on the country the 
armed remnants of defeated armies, who in their lurking-places 
received aid and comfort from the earth-tillers, and who did 
them secret service in return. Whether they were called Wood- 
Kern, Tories, Rapparees, or Ribbonmen, in successive ages, the 
part they played was the same—the enforcement of the ancient 
system and immemorial customs. These were some of the 
checks opposed to the practice of degrading the Irish tenants 
into mere rack-rented Fuidirs, and degrading into villenage the 
English tenants, to whom Queen and landlord had promised the 
security of copyhold tenure at the least. The tenants, in both 
cases, made open resistance whenever they could. 

But Paine saw a better class of undertakers also. They gave 


1 The Statute 7 Gul. 111. sess. 1, c. 21, shows that Protestants or reputed 
Protestants, as well as Papists and reputed Papists, were concerned as “ Rob- 
bers, Rapparees, and Tories,” just as in the middle of last century there were 
Protestant ‘Hearts of Steel” and “ Hearts of Oak” in the North in arms 
against “cesses” and ‘“‘rack-rents,” as well as “White Boys” and “Rockites ” 
warring in the South against ‘“rack-rents” and “‘tythes.” In Donegal 
county, until a few years ago, the Ribbon society was wont in its Courts or 
Lodges to issue a decree, popularly known as a “‘ Donegal decree” or ‘‘Glen- 
swilly decree,” under which the cattle of debtors were distrained in accord- 
ance with Brehon law. The distress was hidden away in the mountains 
until a settlement was made. The cattle of landlords who imposed what 
were believed to be overcharges, have thus been taken, and, on forfeiture, 
sold for the benefit of the tenants. The ancient custom of land division co- 
existed, and (in part) still exists, in Donegal and the West.—See Coulter, 
Tour in the West of Ireland. 
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land in fee-farm, and leases for 100 years, at sixpence an acre. 
These advantages were, when he wrote, limited to English 
tenants. The conditions of the Plantation prescribed that no 
English planter should convey to any “meer Irish ;” that the 
head of each plantation ‘should be English; that the heirs- 
female should marry none but of English birth ; and that none 
of the “ meer Irish” should be maintained in any family there.’ 
Nevertheless these tenants quickly accepted Irish customs. 
Quite unconsciously, Paine lauds Sir Richard Greenfield for 
what was really an adaptation of the method in which the Irish 
chief dealt with his tenant. He stocked his farm and got 
tribute in return: Greenfield, we are told, “taketh a very good 
order for artificers and labourers ; he will let any poore man of 
honest behaviour a house, xl acres of land, and vi milche kine 
for xl s. the yeere, for the terme of three lives; and if any 
breede off sufficient stock and restore the rest, xx s. rent.” The 
importance of this acceptance of Irish customs lies in the fact 
that with them came the practice of security and settlement.” 
“Master Phane Beecher,” near Kinsale, one of the largest un- 
dertakers, conducted his plantation so honourably that tenants 
flocked to him : “ but he hath covenanted with every of his said 
tennauntes to place others under them, by which meanes there 
are many small perselles of 50, 60, or some 100 acres, to be 
had as good, cheape, and under as goode conditions as the best, 
for his speciall care is that every inhabbiter there should have 
as much libertie as a freeholder in England.”* It may be sup- 
posed that there were others as careful. Those who were not 
so, and grasped at too much, found soon that they had to relax 
their grasp, or lose permanent advantages. The class of tenants 
they could obtain were too independent to subject themselves 
to rack-rented bondage, when they could help it. So they gave 
no hostages. They neither built nor improved ; they sat loose; 
they made sure that they could proceed to fresh fields and new 


1 Smith, History of Cork,—extract from an Ms. of Lismore. 

* Leland says regretfully, ‘‘ Leases and conveyances were made to many of 
the Irishry.”—Vol. ii. p. 302. 

3 It is observable that though Paine regrets seeing the Irish allowed as 
tenants, he always speaks favourably of them, “although the name of the 
Irishe among the ignorant is odious.” Many traitors in Desmond's war were 
driven to revolt: ‘* As well die as traitors as be harried to death, spoiled by 
the worser sort of soldiers.” “ But as touching their government in their 
corporations where they beare rule, it is doone with such wisdome, equity, 
and justice, as demerits worthy commendations. For I myself divers times 
have seene in severall places within their iurisdiction wel nearly twenty 
causes descided at one sitting, with such indifferencie, that for the most parte 
both plaintiffe and defendant hath departed contented; yet manye that 
make showe of peace and desireth to live by bloode doe utterlye mislike this 
or any goode thing that the poore Irishman doth.” 
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pastures at their own pleasure.! Landlords must have been 
quickly taught that such tenants-at-will, and at rack-rent, only 
cared to remain until they had obtained all they could from the 
natural or pre-added fertility of the soil. Having impoverished 
it and the short-sighted over-greedy lord, they knocked down 
their sheds of interwoven branches, and drove olf their stock to 
better quarters. The undertaker, in order to save his estate, 
had to secure permanent tenants; and these could only be 
had by giving security of tenure. Once compelled to relax 
his grasp, nothing prevented his compliance with the tenure- 
customs of the country; for in the majority of cases he was 
ignorant of land-customs and of agriculture, and had to deal 
with men whose business it was to know both, whose help 
he needed, and whose minds were tenacious of ancient habits. 
They knew the country too, its soil and climate, and could 
resort to its markets and fairs.2 And thus it happened that, 


1 «The soile is generally fertill, but litle and badly manured, by reason 
of the great exactions of the lordes upon their tenants. For the tenant dothe 
not holde his lands by any assurance for tearme of yeares or lyfe, but only 
ad voluntatem domini, so that he never buildeth, repareth, or encloseth the 
grounde, but whensoever the lord listeth is turned out or departeth at his 
most advantage.”—T'racts relating to Ireland. Irish Archeological Society, 
1842: A Treatise on Ireland, by John Dymmok [probably an attendant on 
Essex], 1600. So also Spenser: ‘‘ Jrenewus. The Lords of the land and free- 
holders doe not there use to set out their Land in farme or for tearme of 
yeares to their tennants, but onely from yeare to yeare, and some during 
pleasure, neither indeed will the Irish tennant or husbandman otherwise take 
his Land than so long as he list himselfe. The reason hereof in the tennant 
is, for that the Land-lords there use most shamefully to racke their tennants, 
laying upon them Coyny and Livery at pleasure, and exacting of them (be- 
side his Covenants) what he pleaseth. So that the poore husbandman either 
dare not binde himselfe for longer tearme, or thinketh by his continuall 
liberty of change to keepe his Land-lord the rather in awe from wronging 
of him” [tenants were scarce then]. ‘‘Hudoxus. But what evill cometh 
hereby to the Common-wealth, or what reason is it that the Landlord should 
not set, nor any tennant take his land, as himselfe list? Jreneus. Marry, 
the evill which cometh hereby is great, for by this meanes, both the Land- 
lord thinketh that he hath the Tennant more at command, to follow him 
into what action soever he shall enter, and also the tennant being left at 
his liberty is fit for every occasion of change that shall be offered by time : 
and so much also the more ready and willing that hee hath no such state 
in any his houlding, no such building upon any farme, no such coste im- 
ployed in fensing and husbanding the same, as might with-holde him [i.e., 
provided he had a secure estate in them] from any such wilfull course. . . 
All which hee hath forborne and spared so much expence for that he hath 
no firme estate in his Tenement, but was onely a Tennant-at-will, or little 
more, and so at will may leave it. And this inconvenience may be reason 
enough to ground any ordinance for the good of the common-wealth, against 
the private behoofe or will of any Land-lord that shall refuse to graunt any 
such tearme or estate unto his Tennant as may tende to the goode of the 
whole Realme.”—View of the State of Ireland, pp. 57, 58. 

2 It was not till the Stat. 11 and 12 and 13 Jac. 1. c. 4, that the Acts of 
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after the lapse of ten years from the commencement of the 
plantation, a disappointed undertaker, Edmund Spenser, had to 
record of his fellows that “ instead of keeping out the Irish, 
they doe not onely make the Irish their Tennants in those lands, 
and thrust out the English, but also some of them become meere 
Irish.” And such tenures had they, aud such knowledge of 
their rights, that it was difficult to pack a jury; for jurors had 
to be freeholders, and “most of the Free-holders of that Realme 
are Irish,” who have “stepped into the very roomes of your 
English.”? 

By the Act 12 Eliz. cap. 4, such Irishry or Degenerate men 
of English name holding their lands by Irish custom in the 
several provinces (some counties excepted), as should offer to 
surrender and take them to hold of the Crown, were to receive 
them under Letters-Patent, or have and to hold them for years or 
life in tail, or in fee-simple, or with remainders to other persons. 
The Irish expected much from a Scottish king. But in 1605, 
the customs of Tanistry and Gavel-kind were abolished by judg- 
ment in the King’s Bench ; and in 1608, the patrimony of the 
Ulster Earls, 511,465 acres, was forfeited to the Crown. Most 
authorities believe that the plot for which the Earls suffered was 
only a sham one, concocted by land-hunters. Scruples were 
rare among adventurer officials. Letters exist showing that 
they suborned a man,* in Elizabeth’s reign, to assassinate the 
predecessor of one of these two Earls. The formal disgavelling 
of the country, immediately previous, gives colour to this dis- 
belief in a plot on the part of the Earls, whilst it suggests a 
predetermination to have their lands confiscated, nominally to 
the Crown, actually for the benefit of their judges. The advan- 
tage of previous disgavelling* was this: under English law, 
lands held in gavel-kind were greatly privileged against escheats, 
the custom of Kent being expressed in its maxim, “ The father 
to the bough, the son to the plough.” The point has been over- 
looked ; yet it accounts for much of the eloquence employed 
against gavel-kind by Sir John Davis, who, Attorney-General 
and Commissioner of Confiscation though he was, managed to 
Henry vi. were repealed, which, among other things, forbade the taking of 
merchandise among the Irish at their fairs. 

1 View of the State of Ireland, p. 105. 

2 Jbid. p. 16. His advice that they should be “ heedfull and provident 
in Iuryes,” appears to have been taken. Questions of Titles and Rights sub- 
mitted to Juries heedfully provided by encroaching undertakers or adven- 
turers did not result satisfactorily to the land-owners, though pleasantly to 
the land-hunters. Another Desmond Rebellion was in part thus caused. 
—Vide Pacata Hibernia: 1633. 

3 Ulster Journal of Archeology, State Papers, vol. ii. p. 218. 

4 No such necessity, of course, existed in the case of the Anglo-Norman 
Earl of Desmond. 
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obtain, in the precincts allotted to English undertakers, servitors, 
and natives, three grants of 2000 acres, 1500 acres, and 500 
acres respectively. He did not fulfil the conditions of the Plan- 
tation scheme. It is necessary to understand this, because it 
enables us better to appreciate the protests of the tenantry 
against the unscrupulous frauds of the planters. 

The essential points of the Plantation scheme were as follows :1 
—-There were three classes of undertakers: (1.) English and 
Scottish, servitors or not, who were bound to plant English or 
inland Scottish tenants ; (2.) Servitors (officials) in Ireland who 
might plant with Irish as well; (3.) Natives of Ireland, to be 
made freeholders. The three classes were to have estates in 
fee-farm—the first class (after two years’ grace) to yield rent at 
the rate of £5, 6s. 8d. per 1000 acres; the second class the ' 
same, but £8 per 1000 acres of lands planted with Irish; the | 
third class (after one year’s grace) to pay at the rate of | 
£10, 13s. 4d. for every 1000 acres. Undertakers (of the first 
two classes) of 2000 acres were to hold by knight’s service | 
in capite ; of 1500 by knight’s service as of the castle of Dub- ' 
lin ; of 1000 in common soccage: the first to build a castle and 
strong court or bawn ; the second a stone or brick house, with 
the same ; the third a strong court or bawn, at least—all with- 
in two years. The tenants were to be induced to build, Tim- 
ber for all was given for nothing from the King’s woods. They 
were forbidden to aliene to the Irish, or (in the case of servitors) 
to any who would not take the oath of supremacy. For five 
years, unless excused by license, they were to be resident, and 
only aliene one-third part in fee-farm, and another third for 
40 years or under.2, They were to reserve the rest. On the , 
expiration of five years, they were free to aliene, except to the 
Irish, etc. They received power to erect manors, to hold Courts ' 
Baron twice a year, to create tenures to hold of themselves upon 
alienation. “The said undertakers shall not demise any part 
of their lands at will only, but shall make certain estates for 
years, for life, in tail or in fee-simple.”* No uncertain rents | 
were to be reserved. Their patents were to have provisos | 
against cuttings, cosheries, and other exactions. For five years 
they could import anything, not by way of merchandise, duty 
free ; for seven years they could transport their produce free of 
custom or imposition. The Irish natives were, like the rest, 

1 “ Orders and Conditions to be observed by the Undertakers upon the Dis- 
tribution and Plantation of the Escheated Lands in Ulster,” printed 1608. 
—Harris, Hibernica, p. 123. 

2 “Nor set them at uncertain rents, or for aless term than for twenty-one 
years, or three lives.”—-Carte, Life of Ormond, vol. i. p. 73. 
3 Compare this with the commutation offered for Irish tenures by Stat. 12 { 
Eliz, cap. 4, already quoted. 
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bound to make certain estates for lives or years to their under- 
tenants, and to take no Irish exactions. 

There is an aspect of such elaborate care about this Planta- 
tion scheme, and Sir John Davis has so praised its superiority 
over the Queen’s plot for Munster, that observers have been 
and are deceived. Their attention is concentrated on the 
flagrant breach of its studied provisions by the undertakers ; 
and they omit to notice the one great flaw which it has in com- 
mon with the Munster scheme, and by which the destruction 
of both was necessarily insured. There was no arrangement 
whatever made as to the amount of rent to be paid by the 
under-tenants. Their rents were not fixed like those of the 
larger tenants, commonly called landlords; there was no slid- 
ing scale dependent on produce price proposed ; no arbitration 
courts were appointed. It was a mockery to provide for certain 
estates to be made at certain rents, whilst the greater tenants 
(whose rents were fixed) were left free to name the rent of the 
under-tenants. There was, indeed, no fear of over-competition ; 
and if the Irish native tenantry had been impartially recognised 
and estated, there would have been no temptation to evade and 
make void the plantation-clauses. 

The undertakers were very human; they not only yielded 
to temptation, but sought it. As in Munster, they invited 
over tenants from Britain, and when they had them in their 
power betrayed them. A few got leases; a few had “myn- 
nyts” [minutes]; a large number held only by promise ; 
and some who could went away.2 The Irish, in fact, 


1The name of “landlord” misleads many of such upper tenants in 
Ireland, and makes them suppose that they have some special, absolute, or 
allodial ownership in the soil, which others have not. This led them to re- 
sent Drummond’s observation that “ Property has its duties as well as its 
rights.” In the same way it leads them to resent the movement by the 
under or terre-tenants for security of tenure and settled rents. They for- 
get, or do not know, that their own predecessors had to foment more than 
one agitation against the uncertain render of knight’s service,—aids, relief, 
wardship, livery, maritagium, and (for King’s tenants in capite) primer seisin, 
alienation fines—before they obtained or could obtain that secure tenure at 
certain rents which they now enjoy. It was only at the Restoration, by 
the Stat. 12 Car. 11. c. 24, that they obtained what they sought. A class 
of tenants which has suffered should have consideration for another class 
which suffers ; nor should the special champions of English land-law forget 
its root principles :—“ The first thing, then, a student has to do is to get rid 
of the idea of absolute ownership. Such an idea is quite unknown to the 
English law. No man is in law the absolute owner of lands. He can only 
hold an estate in them.”—Williams, Principles of the Law of Real Property, 
p. 17. 

2See Report of the “Survey in 1618-9, by virtue of his Majesty’s Com- 
mission, under the great seal of Ireland, to Nicholas Pynnar and others.” 
“Letter of Sir Thomas Phillips, Knt. of Lymyvady.”—Harris, Hibernica, 
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ousted them again largely, as in Munster. British tenants, 
who had no estates, declined to improve the land or stock 
it. Some sublet to the Irish, who, with cattle in hand, kept to 
“greasing.” While exorbitant rents could be had of the Irish, 
most landlords and agents competed for them, and finally, as 
in Munster, had to come to their terms, more especially when 
the wars of 1641 placed them at their mercy. Whilst it could 
be said, as in several places in Pynnar’s Survey it is said, “ All 
this land is inhabited with Irish,” tried veterans who, with the 
“wickedest” of septs, the Clandonnell Scots, repulsed Eliza- 
beth’s armies, it is evident that the Irish land-customs would 
be maintained. The British settlers were dependent on these 
Irish ; for we are told that, if the Irish had been put away with 
their cattle, the British would have had either to forsake their 
dwellings, or to endure great distress “on a suddain.” The dis- 
persed tenants were contributors to the wood-kern. The land- 
customs of the Scottish and Welsh setters were, like their 
languages, very similar to the Irish. Those customs went to 
the formation of what is now known as the Ulster custom, 
though it existed then, so far as security is concerned, all over 
Ireland, except where Border-practice could rule unchecked. 
Did English settlers contribute anything to the formation of 
this custom? We believe they contributed to shape it, by 
moulding the congenial native elements after their own copy- 
hold custom, and so helped, by virtue of their ascendancy, to 
obtain its recognition. The Gaelic-speaking natives bought 
and sold among themselves; the landlord or agent was doubt- 
less content to receive the rent from any comer. The Eng- 
lish-speaking tenants, except those dispersed at a distance 
from the undertaker’s residence, were brought into such 
close contact with him that he could supervise their dealings. 
Yet he became so dependent on them, in days of civil strife, 
when not only his estate but his life was at stake, that 
such supervision must have been nominal. He knew that 
he had committed such breaches of his patent that he 
held it, as it were, by sufferance, and that if he did not at 
least compound with his tenants by submitting to their cus- 
toms they might complain so urgently as to cause forfeiture of 
his estate. King’s commissioners were going about. Sir Josias 
Bodley had examined and reported severely in 1613; and King 
James had thereupon written earnestly to the Lord Deputy, 
ordering a general survey of the plantation on which he per- 
sonally prided himself. Nicholas Pynnar had then (1619) re- 
ported severely. It was known amongst them all that, for 
delinquencies of which each was more or less guilty, the Lon- 


1 Letter given in the Concise View of the Irish Society, Appendix, pp. 37-8. 
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doners’ “Irish Society” had incurred the sequestration of its 
Irish property (1624). In consequence of accusations which 
might have been brought against any of them, it had its patent 
annulled by the Star-Chamber in 1636.1 Ucalegon’s house 
was aflame. Thus it was necessary for the landlord to keep 
his tenants in good humour, to respect their customs at least, 
and allow them security of tenure, that his own might not be 
disturbed. They were to be virtually and practically “estated 
tenants,” whether a lease was executed or not. They had been 
shown their farms and told to enter and take possession. 
Livery of seisin was made to them; and in those days the 
maxim, seisina facit stipitem ruled, and possession was rather 
more than nine points of the law. Parole holdings were then 
not necessarily invalid. 

Now what land-customs would the English tenantry carry to 
Ireland with them? Not those of mere villeins, for the lowest 
class could not go; and if villeins could have gone, they would 
have been at once elevated above pure villenage by the articles 
of plantation requiring estates to be made them in fee, for life, 
or years. Butin England, villeins had been universally rising 
into secure copyholders, “strengthening their tenure of their 
estates to that degree that they came to have in them an interest 
in many places full as good, in others better than their lords.” 
The common law, of which custom is the life, gave them title to 
prescribe against their lords, and “on performance of the same 
services to hold their lands in spite of any determination of the 
lord’s will. For although in general they are said to hold their 
estates at the will of the lord, yet it is such a will as is agreeable 
to the customs of the manor; which customs are preserved and 
evidenced by the rolls of the several courts-baron in which they 
are entered or kept on foot by the constant immemorial usage 
of the several manors in which the lands lie. And as such 
tenants had nothing to show for their estates but these customs, 
and admissions in pursuance of them entered on these rolls, or 
the copies of such entries witnessed by the steward, they now 
began to be called tenants by copy of court-roll, and their tenure 
itself a copyhold.” So that “when tenure in villenage was 
abolished (though copyholds were preserved) by the Statute of 
Charles 11., there was hardly a pure villein left in the nation.” * 
Thus the lowest class who could go over were copyholders, either 
in fact or lawful expectation. It will next be seen that an 
earnest invitation was published in England, urging cultivators 


1“ A.D. 1655. In this year the City and County of Londonderry was 
restored to the Society, who had been deprived of it by a decree in the Star- 
Chamber, anno 1636.”—Ware, Annals of Jreland. 

2 Blackstone’s Commentaries, B. ii. c. 6. 
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to go over to receive copyholds, and that the customs and 
methods of surrender are identical in their essential particulars. 

The author of the rare tract we quote from, Thomas Blener- 
hassett,! was “one of the undertakers in Farmanagh ;” and his 
word may be relied on, because we find, by Pynnar’s Survey, 
that he did estate his tenantry.? Two years after the publica- 


1 Direction for the Plantation of Ulster and Exhortation to England, etc., 
imprinted at London by Ed. Allde, for John Budge, dwelling at the Great 
South doore of S. Paules Church, 1610. 

2 Fermanagh. ‘Thomas Blenerhassett hath one thousand five hundred 
acres, called Edernagh [built bawne of lime and stone and houn]. He hath 
begun a church. He hath also a small village consisting of six houses built 
of cage-work, inhabited with English. I find planted and estated on his 
land, of British families: freeholders, 4, viz., 1 having 80 acres, 1 having 46, 
1 having 22, 1 having 16 ; lessees for years, 3, viz., 1 having 60, 1 having 26, 
1 having 8.” But Pynnar did not see them, “for the under-tenants and 
many of the tenants were absent.” 

It is instructive to glance at a few more typical reports: Cavan.—‘‘ John 
Taylor, esq., hath fifteen hundred acres, called Aghiduff. . . . I find planted 
upon this land, of Brittish Birth and Descent : freeholders 7, viz., 1 having 288 
acres ; 1, 264; 1, 96; 2, 48 le piece ; 2, 24 le piece ; lessees of years, 7, viz., 
1 having 192; 2, 48 le piece ; 2, 24 le piece; 2, 48 le piece. Cottagers in 
See, 11, viz., 3 having 60 acres le piece ; 3, 31 le piece; 3, 30 lepiece; 1, 4 
acres; 1, 2 acres.” 

A Scottish undertaker, ‘‘ William Hamilton, esq., holdeth 1000 acres 
called Dromuck. . . . I find planted and estated upon this land, of Brittish 
Birth and Descent: freeholders, 2, viz., 2 having 120 acres le piece ; lessees 
for 3 lives, 2, viz., 1 having 42 acres, 1, 54; lessees for years 4, viz., 1 hav- 
ing 128 acres; 1, 84; 1, 48; 1, 36. Cottagers that hold for years, 6, viz., 1 
having 30 acres; 1, 20; 1,15; 1,12; 1, 11; 1, 10.” 

In Clancally, a precinct appointed for English undertakers, “Sir Hugh 
Wirral hath a‘thousand acres, called Ardmagh. . . . He hath no freeholder 
nor leaseholder, and but three poor men on the Land, which have no Estates ; 
for all the Land at this time is inhabited with Irish.” 

In Castlerahin, a precinct allotted to servitors and natives, ‘Sir Thomas 
Ash, Knt., holdeth 1000 acres, called Mullagh. Upon this proportion there 
is an old castle new mended, but all the land is now inhabited with Irish.” 

In the precinct of Omy, appointed for English undertakers, “the Earl of 
Castlehaven hath 3000 acres, called Faugh and Rarone. Upon this there is 
no building at all, either of Bawne or Castle, neither Freeholders. I find 
planted upon this land some few English families, but they have no estates, 
for since the Earl died, the tenants (as they tell me) cannot have their Leases 
made good unto them unless they will give treble the Rent which they paid, 
and yet they must but have half the Land which they enjoyed in the late 
Earl’s time.” On another property, “the agent forthe Earl showed me the 
Rent-Roll of all the Tenants, but their Estates are so weakly, that they are 
leaving the Land.” 

Londonderry, Haberdashers’ Hall property, “Sir Robert M‘Clelland hath 
taken this of the Company for 61 years.” . . . ‘‘ There were nominated unto 
me six Freeholders, which were in Scotland, and these were set down but for 
small Quantities, and twenty-one are Leaseholders, but not any one of them could 
show me anything in writing for their Estates, neither could the Landlord show 
me any Counterpains.” 

Summing up in an appended letter, Pynnar gives his opinion of what he 
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tion of the King’s Orders and Conditions, this writer addresses 
Prince Henry, in order that “the never-satisfied desires of a 
fewe should not quite disgrace and utterly overthrowe the good 
and exceeding good purposes of many.” He and certain of his 
acquaintances being resolved sincerely to plant, he had crossed 
the seas, and arrived when Sir Arthur Chichester and others 
were “surveying near Lyfford,” about a dozen miles from Lon- 
donderry. Knowing some of the chief knights and captains, 
he asked them why they were not forward themselves to under- 
take those “profitable seates and rich grounds.” The building of 
forts and castles, they replied, was costly work, and even should 
there be a manor erected, with twenty or forty tenants, walls and 
men would not secure their goods. Castle and fort might preserve 
their lives in an extremity ; but the “cruell Wood-Kerne, the 
devowring Woolfe, and other suspitious Irish, would so attend 
on their busines, as their being there should be little profitable 
unto them.” There was Sir Tobye Cawlfield, dwelling in Charle- 
mount, a fort of many others the best, well furnished with men 
and munitions ; “ yet now (even in this faire calme of quiet) his 
people are driven every night to lay up all their Cattle as it 
were in Warde, and doe hee and his what they can, the Woolfe 
and the Wood-Kerne (within Caliever-shot of his Forte) have 
oftentimes a share.” Indeed, “all men there in all places doe 
the like.” Even within what they had long called the English 
Pale, it was so. “Sir John King, he dwelleth within halfe a 
mile of Dublin, Sir Henry Harrington within halfe a mile on 
the other side thereof, . . . they also doe the like, for those 
forenamed enemies doe every night survey the fields to the 
very Wals of Dublin.” Armagh city could not restrain the 
violence of the wolf: and there were no inland towns equal 
to Armagh. Bogs and woods! were the strongholds of the 


saw in the whole Survey :—“I may say that the abode or continuance of those 
inhabitants upon the Lands is not yet made certain, although I have seen the 
Deeds made unto them. My reason is, that many ofthe Hnglish tenants do 
not yet plough upon the Lands, neither use Husbandrie, because I conceive 
they are fearful to stock themselves with Cattle or Servants for those labours. 
Neither do the Jrish use Tillage ; for that they are also uncertain of their Stay 
upon the Lands ; so that by this means the Irish ploughing nothing do use 
greasing, the English very little, and were it not for the Scottish Tenants 
[who had more security, or were poorer,] which do plough in many places, 
those parts may starve ; by reason whereof the Brittish, who are forced to 
take their Lands at great Rates, do lie at the greater Rents paid unto them 
by the Irish Tenants who do grease their Lands; and if the Irish be put away 
with their Cattle, the Brittish must either forsake their Dwellings, or endure 
great Distress on the suddain.” Thus middlemen came.—Pynnar’s Survey, 
Hibernica. 

1 So rapidly were the woods wasted that it was found necessary to pro- 
vide, by Stat. 10 Gul. 111. sess. 2, c. 12, for the planting of 260,600 trees, 
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wood-kern and wolf. Now what was to be done to plant such a 
country ? 

In the first place, towns must be built and safety insured, 
“with the helpe of some Irish ”—the agricultural classes. Then 
“those good fellowes in trowzes, I mean the everywhere dis- 
persed creatures in the creats [7.e, the cattle-owners], seeing 
this course will no longer hearken after change, nor entertaine 
the lurking Wood-Kerne as now they doe.” But towns are only 
outposts. Tenants must be induced, by every means, to take 
and settle on remote lands, “ which the undertaker should allot 
them by Coppy of Court-roll, or otherwise.” “So all the lands 
farre remote” would be occupied. And his reasons are to be 
observed :—*“ Oh, this word Myne is a strong warriour, every 
man for his owne will adventure farre. The Mercenary Rutter 
will oftentimes have his charge empty with men, when his 
purse shall be full with dead payes. This my valiaunt and pro- 
vident warriour Myne, he will rather increase than decrease his 
nomber, he doth watch and ward night and day without ceasing. 
Therefore in this our Undertaking, let all the people be such as 
shall enjoy every man, more or lesse, of his owne.” “There be 
twelve of us,” he says, “under the assignation of the Right 
Honourable Gilbert, Earl of Shrewsbury,” who intended to pur- 
chase and plant, bestowing their best endeavours on the matter, 
“for discoursing will not doe it.” In his Hahortation to Fayre 
England, he explains that men are needed to colonize with. 
He warns off poor indigent fellows, without faculty or money, 
who would only starve, and adds: “ Art thou an husbandman, 
whose worth is not past tenne or twenty pounds? goe thither ; 
those new manor-makers will make thee a Coppy-holder; thou 
shalt whistle sweetely, and feede thy whole family, if they be 
six, for sixpence a day.” 

Upon such an invitation as this, in which twelve under- 
takers joined, it is reasonable to believe that a fair number of 
actual or presumptive copyholders, desirous of a wider field, 
would go to Ireland, and there establish their custom. Pro- 
vision was made for copyholders by the Queen’s Plot for 
Munster, so that forty families—nearly half the total num- 
ber—should be planted on every large estate. Custom 
rather than writing was the life of their tenure. It was 
the substantial basis of the colonization. It was widened by 
the fact of so many holding “by promise,” by “mynnyts,” by 


some in every county. This was a change for the land which Cynthia de- 
lighted in more than all the gods who used to resort there :— 
“ Whylome, when Ireland florished in fame 
Of wealth and goodnesse far above the rest 
Of all that beare the Brittish Islands’ name.”—Faerie Queen. 
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writings not handed over or lost. It was supported by the 
universal Irish custom of prescriptive rights, and compensation 
for improvements. It was confirmed by terror of the Wood- 
Kern, and by the resolve of armed men, who had taken over 
their small capitals, invested them, built houses, and im- 
proved wastes, to defend their property against all comers. It 
was sealed by the acquiescence of the undertakers, who knew 
that they were themselves but tenants on sufferance. The 
Wood-Kern, the Royal Commissioners, and the rising of 1641, 
made them feel this acutely, and allow a custom to which, or to 
greater concessions, they were pledged, and which was acknow- 
ledged by the law in England. Many of them were probably 
glad to be excused from the necessity of giving greater conces- 
sions, and, being used to the custom, thought it nothing strange. 
Writing materials were not to be had every day; and this 
was probably the cause why copies were infrequent. The 
changes of upper tenants or undertakers by means of aliena- 
tions or sales were not rare. These changes and the wars 
tended to throw the formal records of the Courts-Baron into 
confusion, or transform their written acts into verbal law. The 
dispersed state of the tenantry, the difficulty of intercommuni- 
cation, the social condition of the country, threw or kept the 
tenants on their own resources. They bargained and sold 
together, interchanged chattels and lands ; and in doing so, they 
did what they were authorized to do by customs handed down 
for generations, and confirmed by law, on the manors from 
which so many of them had come. The Ulster custom may be 
called a parole copyhold custom; and we shall see that, in the 
reign of William IIL, such a parole tenure was confessed to exist. 

The Plantation schemes of both South and North show that it 
was intended to exclude tenants-at-will. Anciently the lord’s 
manor was divisible into demesne land, worked by labourers 
for himself; book-land or charter-land, held by deed under 
certain rents and services, from which arose freehold tenants 
holding of particular manors, by some suit and service to the 
same; and folk-land, distributable at pleasure, and resumable at 
the lord’s discretion, being indeed land held in villenage.1 Now 
it is clear that the plantation properties were granted as de- 
mesne and book or charter lands only, with an evident and 
understood purpose. It is also clear that, with a purpose, 
evident also, but not exactly understood, the grantees laboured 
to degrade the properties into folk-land, and the tenants into a 
state resembling villenage. But they began too late. They 
had to deal with tenants the lowest of whom knew the sweets 
of a copyholder’s liberty. 


1 Blackstone’s Commentaries, B. ii. c. 6. 
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In Ulster, the tenant alienes sometimes with, sometimes 
without, his lord’s knowledge. Anciently, the feudal bond 
being reciprocal, neither lord nor tenant could aliene with- 
out the consent of the other. The restraint on the lords 
soon wore off. There were fines upon alienation; but, in 
England, “ these fines seem only to have been exacted from the 
King’s tenants in capite, . . . but as to common persons, they 
were at liberty, by Magna Charta, and the Statute of Quia 
emptores, to aliene the whole of their estate, to be holden of the 
same lord, as they themselves held it of before.”* By the 
Statute of Edward 1, every freeman could sell his lands or 
tenements, or parts thereof, at his own pleasure; and by the 
Statute 32 H. vil. c. 1, the power of testamentary: alienation 
was given for estates in fee-simple, and, in later days, by the 
Statute 29 Car. 11. c. 3, sec. 12, for estates -held for the life of 
another. Now, there was a considerable number of freeholders 
so privileged by written deed, in the plantations; and there was 
a still more considerable number so privileged by “mynnyts,” 
and by “promise.” To the latter class some of the former may 
have been added, by the loss or destruction of their documents 
during the subsequent civil wars. Thus, we should have acom- 
paratively large, and ever increasing body, who had a right to 
buy and sell their small estates or farms, and whose right, being 
unrecorded, could be trampled on in law, as often in fact it 
would have been had they not resisted by force. They had no 
need to consult the lord? when they bought or sold a farm ; and 





1 Blackstone’s Commenturies, B. ii. c. 5. 

2 Land Commissioners’ Report : Evidence of James Sinclair, Esq., J.P., 
Strabane, co. Tyrone :—“ In this district, as long as I remember, and for a 
great time back, as far as the Plantation of Ulster, the tenant-right has been 
respected, and has been valuable only to the tenant. The notion is, that it 
originated in the manner in which the settlement of Ulster was made. The 
tenants in capite got a certain portion of land, on condition that they were 
to sublet to under tenants a portion, for three lives and twenty-one years, 
upon strictly feudal terms, to be ready with arms to defend the place ; and 
it appears to me that we can trace, from all that I see about the matter, the 
present indefeasible tenant-right up to that ; for those who were settled by 
the original patentees were in some sort fosterers or kindred, and were then 
engaged in the defence of the country, and became rather a kind of friendly 
tenant than a tenant for money; and I think from that time to this, the 
tenant-right has been continued, and in no way altered by law, but by custom.” 
*©18. Do you think it arose from those persons, so brought in, having in the 
first instance built those dwellings and houses themselves? Yes, I think so, 
and being connected with the patentees in a closer way than the mere con- 
nection of a tenant with alandlord.” “22. Can you give any statement of 
what you consider the price or value of it, compared to the year’s rent or 
the acre? Ido not believe there would be any general rule; but within 
this fortnight a man in a mountain district that belongs to myself came for 
some timber to build a house. I had never seen him, nor heard of him 
before ; but on inquiring who he was, I learned that he had given £80 for a 
VOL. LI.—NO. CII. 2G 
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they did not consult him. But in later years, the upper tenants 
or landlords have been labouring to reclaim them from such a 
state of freedom, degrading them to the supervised copyhold 
surrender. 

The custom in Ulster varies in different counties; copyhold 
customs were not the same on all manors. Numbers of the 
colonizers went from the north of England to the north of Ire- 
land, and took with them a custom which harmonized well with 
the freeholders’ unwritten rights. They held, indeed, by copy 
of court-roll; but their tenure hardly originated in villenage, 
for even the merely formal expression that they held at the will 
of their lords, inserted in other copies, was excluded from 
theirs. Their lands, held by such a tenure, were customary 
freeholds. Lawyers have debated whether this freehold is in 
the lord or in the tenant; but, though the decision leans in 
favour of the lord where he has right to mines and timber, etc., 


farm without a lease, that paid £3a year.”—p. 743. James M. Reid, Esq., 
land-agent, co. Tyrone :—‘‘ 56. Is it usual to allow the tenantry to sell the 
tenant-right? Yes, itisin part, but usually you must please the agent ; and 
the incoming person, if he happens to be a favourite or pet, can buy it 
at less than one-half the market-price.”—p. 824-5. William Blacker, Esq. : 
—“67. The property has been brought into cultivation within the memory 
of man, by the exertions of the occupying tenant, without any assistance 
from his landlord whatever ; for instance, in the case of the allotments on 
the school lands the other day, the poor man builds his house and brings the 
bog land, which was worth nothing, into a valuable property.”—p. 324. C. 
J. Knox, Esq., agent, Clothworkers’ Company :—“ 32. In the present state of 
the country, it is not only judicious to allow the sale of the tenant-right, but 
I think it would be cruelly unjust to prevent it—unjust, because the tenantry 
and their forefathers have been permitted to make all the permanent im- 
provements at their own expense—and injudicious, because with the poorer 
classes it is the best security against the dilapidation of the premises, the 
price of the tenant-right always being in proportion to the condition of the 
farm.”—p. 651. Townland Valuation Report of 1844: Evidence of A. 
Senior, Esq. :—‘‘ 1091. The Committee should not understand that the tenant- 
right depends entirely upon an outlay made by an improving tenant, inas- 
much as an outgoing tenant on a mountain district would receive tenant- 
right who had not expended anything upon the land.” ‘1142. The 
early settlers were stationed in a hostile country, and could only tempt 
their retainers to come over, or to remain, by granting permanent advantages 
in return for the protection they afforded the first chief occupiers.” ‘1103. 
As a question of political economy, it is precisely the same to the incoming 
tenant, whether he pays a small rent and a large fine as tenant-right, or a 
larger rent to the proprietor.” ‘1155. Do I understand from you that the 
landlord does not actually choose the incoming tenant, but it is a bargain 
between the man who is ejected, [case supposed,] and the man who is 
coming in? Entirely so; the usual form which appears is an advertise- 
ment, headed ‘Farm FoR SALE,’ issued by the outgoing tenant, who is in 
want of a purchaser. Under this system, therefore, there are almost no 
arrears of rent.” (The rent being a first charge on sale-proceeds.) “1156. 
That is called ‘Farm for Sale?’ Yes. 1157-8. Even though the tenant has 
no lease? Yes.” 
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where such rights, or most of them, do not exist, the customary 
freeholds “ may with good reason be regarded as the actual free- 
hold estates of the tenant.” Such tenant would then “ possess 
the rights of other freeholders in fee-simple, subject only to a 
customary mode of alienation.”! What connection is there be- 
tween any such customary mode of alienation and that preval- 
ent in Ulster? An instance is given of a locality in Westmore- 
land where “the customary mode of conveyance has always 
been by deed of grant, or bargain and sale, without livery of 
seisin, lease for a year, or enrolment.”? The similarity of this 
to the Ulster usage is obvious. But this is not all. The 
“cottagers in fee” whom Pynnar mentions as estated in Ulster, 
and whom he places lowest on his list, even beneath those who 
had merely the chattel interest of a term of years, appear to 
have held an estate in fee-simple in copyholds.* Such was the 
tenure that Thomas Blenerhassett promised. The copyholders’ 
right to alienate is of ancient origin. They stood on a footing 
analogous to that of freeholders. Like them they took the oath 
of fealty, and did suit at the manor-court. As copyhold tenure 
originated in villenage, the customary services, varying with 
different manors, had an agricultural, sometimes a menial 
character. We find such customary services prevalent in 
Ulster, and elsewhere in Ireland, at the beginning of the pre- 
sent century, and lingering on in remote localities. Under that 
head come the “ duty-fowl” sent to the landlord or agent, the 
“duty-days” when the tenant was obliged to supply “ duty- 
men ” and horses and do “ duty-work ” at cutting his landlord’s 
corn and turf, and drawing them home. The character was 
impressed on leases, where these “ and other dues too shameful 
to mention ” were specified.* The copyholder who alienated by 
surrender did so by “coming to the steward in court, or, if 
custom permits, out of court, and there, by delivering up a 
rod, a glove, or other symbol, as the custom directs, resigning 
into the hands of the lord, by the hands and acceptance of his 
said steward, all his interest and title in the estate in trust, to 
be again granted out by the lord to such persons and such uses 
as are named in the surrender. . . . Immediately upon such 
surrender in court [baron] or upon presentment of surrender 


1 Williams, Principles of the Law of Real Property, pp. 289, 290. 

2 Thid., note, p. 290. 

3 Perhaps one reason why undertakers were averse to give written records 
to freeholders was that freehold lands in fee-simple escheated to the Crown 
if the tenant were convicted of treason. The times were stormy, land- 
seekers on the look-out (as personally they knew) for discoveries and ‘‘ con- 
cealments,” “paper petitions” common in Charles 1.’s time. Now copy- 
holders’ lands escheated to the lord. 

4 Statistical Survey of Tyrone, drawn up for the Dublin Society, 1802. 
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made out of court, the lord, by his steward, grants the same 
land again to cestuy que use (improperly called the surrenderee) 
to hold by the ancient rents and customary services, and there- 
upon admits him tenant to the copyhold, according to the form 
and effect of the surrender.” Now what is this but a descrip- 
tion of one of the lowest forms of the Ulster custom, as it is 
called? The essential part is that one tenant sells his farm to 
another, to hold of the same lord, at the same rent.2 The re- 
cognition of the new tenant by the agent was a mere formality ; 
and the attempt to make it more than a formality is a 
modern encroachment, the enforcement of which would be re- 
sented unless the incomer were notoriously unfit. In Ulster, 
during tumultuous times, both landlords and tenants had to 
dispense with much paper or parchment work: the entering of 
the tenant’s name on the court-roll or book, and the transfer 
of the symbol, or one or other, was enough. 

There is here surely enough to show the origin of what is 
known as the Ulster custom. In reality it extended over 
Ireland; but in Ulster it has remained almost intact, because 
the political and religious causes that devastated the South, and 
as far as possible destroyed its ancient rights and customs, did 
not hurt the North. Generally, the Ulster tenants were Protes- 
tants, so that the province was not wasted by the Penal Laws. 
They retained their arms, rose in defence of their custom more 
than once, and did not vote against their landlords. Thus they 
remained almost undisturbed until quite recently, when it was 

1 Blackstone, Commentaries, B. ii. c. 22. 

* The following Acts relating to copyholds have been passed in the present 
reign :—First, commutation of rents, reliefs, customary services, fines, etc., 
were facilitated. The landlord’s rents and interests are changed, by com- 
mutation, into a rent-charge varying or not, as agreed, with the price of 
corn, and a small tixed fine (Stats. 4 and 5 Vict. c. 35, s. 14; 15 and 16 Vict. 
ec. 51, 8.41). Facilities were given for the enfranchisement or conveyance 
of the freehold of such lands from lord to tenant—either in consideration of 
money paid the former, of an annual rent-charge varying with the price of 
corn, or of the conveyance of other lands (Stats. 4 and 5 Vict. c. 35, ss. 56, 
59, 73, 74, 75; 6 and 7 Vict. c. 23; 7 and 8 Vict. c. 55, s. 5). It was pro- 
vided also that the money paid for the enfranchisement might be charged 
on the lands by way of mortgage (Stats. 4 and 5 Vict. c. 35, ss. 70, 71, 72; 
7 and 8 Vict. c. 55, s. 4). The compulsory Copyhold Act of 1852 is still 
more remarkable. Either landlord or tenant can compel enfranchisement 
(Stat. 15 and 16 Vict. c. 51). If the tenant demands it, he is to make com- 
pensation in a lump sum, on its completion; or in certain cases, it may be 
charged as a mortgage. If the landlord demands it, he is to get the com- 
pensation as an annual rent-charge, issuing out of the lands, subject to the 
right of the parties, with the sanction of the appointed commissioners, to 
agree that the compensation shall be either a gross sum, or on a yearly rent- 
charge, or a conveyance of land (sec. 7). The rent-charge may vary with 
the price of grain, or be fixed, at the option of the parties or the discretion 
of the commissioner (sec, 41). 
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found that in one case the custom was not allowed in a law- 
court.! 

Mutual dependence on each other’s good offices drew together 
the British and Irish tenants in the years following the planta- 
tions. By offering a high rent, the Irishmen often retained 
their holdings. Intermarriages became frequent, “gossipred, 
fosterings, relations of much dearness among the Irish, together 
with all others of tenancy, neighbourhood, and service inter- 
changeably passed among them.” “Nay,” it is added, “they 
had made as it were a kind of mutual transmigration into each 
other’s manners, many English being strangely degenerated 
into Irish affections and customs, and many Irish, especially 
of the better sort, having taken up the English language, appa- 
rel,” etc. The Catholics privately enjoyed the free exercise of 
their religion, while the Scottish tenants began to complain of 
being persecuted by Prelacy. When they had just expected 


1 It was a bad test-case ; for the tenant was a priest. It is hard to know 
on what principle the Ulster custom should be disallowed, whilst other 
customs are admitted. The limit of legal memory applies to all or none. 
But in the case of Grannel v. Hamilton, before the Lord Chief-Justice and 
a special jury, certain specified customs are sanctioned for the three other 
provinces of Leinster, Munster, and Connaught. The Lord Chief-Justice 
said, referring to examples given of the custom: “The books showed that 
in Munster and Connaught two-thirds, and in Leinster seven-eighths, of the 
crop went to the out-going tenant, leaving in the one one-third, and in the 
other one-eighth, to the landlord or to the incoming tenant. This applied 
to uncertain tenures, or as a yearly tenancy, or where the lease fell in on the 
sudden dropping of a life after the crop was sown. If the jury believed the 
custom as alleged on the part of the plaintiff to exist (that was a matter 
which they were seriously to consider), he could not yield to the requisitions 
of the (landlord) defendant’s counsel and tell them that such a custom was 
unreasonable or illegal. It was sufficient in his opinion, also, if the custom 
was proved to exist in the district to which the plaintiff belonged.” After 
a short deliberation the jury found for the landlord defendant on one count, 
for the tenant plaintiff on another—“a verdict for the plaintiff on the ground 
that by custom he was entitled to his crops, and they assessed the damages 
at £276.” However, “upon the application of defendant’s counsel, execu- 
tion was respited pending the decision of legal points, raising questions as to 
there being evidence of the custom, and of its being a reasonable and legal 
custom.”—Freeman’s Journal, Dec. 11, 1869. The Lord Chief-Justice ap- 
pears to take a view identical with that which we have already mentioned. 
Quoting Lord Coke on the way-going crop, he said: “‘ Now that was Lord 
Coke stating the Common Law of England, which centuries ago was intro- 
duced into Ireland, and now formed part of the Common Law of Ireland.” 
If the laws and customs (“leges et consuetudines”) were made identical, 
as intended, then the non-recognition of prescriptions recognised in England 
requires to be accounted for. 

2 “They, finding the natives willing to overpaie rather than remove, and 
that they could not reap half the profit by the Brittish that they do by the 
Irish,” etc.—Hibernica. A Letter from Sir Thomas Philips to King Charles. 

3 The Irish Rebellion, or an History of the Beginnings and First Progress of 
the General Rebellion, 1641. 
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to reap the fruit of their labour, “by the cruell severitie and 
arbitrarie proceedings of the civill magistrate,” and “the un- 
blest way of the Prelacy, our soules,” they say, “are starved, 
our estates undone, our families impoverished, and many 
lives among us. cut off or destroyed.” The Irish gained 
by this hostility between Prelacy and Puritanism; it was 
complained that their schools began to be universities rather 
than schools, from the numbers attending them. The Irish 
were fond of learning; and it was always easy to empannel 
a jury to determine boundaries, for it was found that a ma- 
jority (ten or eleven out of twelve in one case) could speak 
Latin.2 In 1641 a Royalist and Catholic rebellion broke 
out. The lower classes were less moved than the upper. Ad- 
missions are allowed to drop that much friendship was shown 
by the natives to their British neighbours ; and such avowals 
appear even in the frenzied tracts* where the apparitions of 
Protestant ghosts are solemnly appealed to. Landlords cast 
themselves on the mercy of their tenants. Sir Phelim O’Neale’s 
mother protected the lives of numbers of settlers. Creighton, an 
Irishman, by his charitable relief, preserved many from perish- 
ing. Many, however, were deplanted, and went away to neigh- 
bouring towns, till the war was over. Stragglers were killed 
by stragglers ; rumours begot rumours and slaughters ; but the 
exaggeration is excessive. The rebel gentlemen’s complaints 
were about religion, the avoidance of grants by “ Quirks and 
Quiddities of the Law,” and the restraint of purchase in 
the Irish of lands in the escheated counties, and the taint 
and blemish of them and their posterities, which “doth more 
discontent them than that Plantation Rule.”®> These wars were 
ended by Cromwell. Then came the Cromwellian confiscation 
and “settlement,” and succeeding these the Williamite war, 
confiscation, and planting. The chief effect of them all was to 
“clear” the country of Catholic landlords. The tenantry were 
found too profitable to officers and soldiers to be got rid of, 
though the tale of oppression and suffering was repeated in all 
cases.° In time the Cromwellian and Williamite soldiers and 
officers married Irish wives and adopted Irish habits; and 
often their children could speak only Irish. 


1 The Humble Petition of the Protestant Inhabitants of Antrim, Downe, 
Tyrone, concerning Bishops, 1641. 

2 Ulster Journal of Archeology. 

3 The Irish Rebellion, or an History, etc., 1641. 

* A copy of a letter directed to the Lord Viceroy Cossilough from the 
Rebels of the Co. Longford, Nov. 10, 1641, and Appendix v. in Borlase’s 
History of the Execrable Irish Rebellion. London, 1653. 

5 The Demands of the Rebels in Ireland unto the State and Councell of 
Dublin, Feb. 3, 1641. London, 1641. 

6 Prendergast, Cromwellian Settlement of Ireland, pp. 129-133. 
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Let us now observe the change effected, and the principles 
established, by the Cromwellian settlement. 

The act of Transplantation was simply an act of Eviction, 
remarkable for the quantity of ground “cleared,” and for the 
class of tenants upon whom notices to quit were served. The 
evicted were, prominently, the upper-tenants, or landlords ; they 
were turned out for (alleged) non-payment of their render or 
service, z.¢., for breach of fealty. Two classes of persons were 
excepted from the eviction : first, those who had regularly paid, 
that is, who could prove their “constant good affection ;” and 
secondly, “all husbandmen, plowmen, labourers, artificers, and 
others of the inferior sort,” according to the provisions of the 
Act. To this second class, “mercy and pardon for life and 
estate” were extended! Under-tenants, who were transplant- 
able, were not bound to adhere to their immediate landlords, 
but might “sit down in Connaught, as tenants under the 
State.”* The object was to de-grade the evicted upper-tenants 
to a lower condition. It was hoped they would be lowered to 
the rank of cultivators, earth-tillers, peasants, by having to 
work for themselves.? Those who had previously worked for 
them would serve to work for a new series of landlords. Thus 
there was left a population to continue land-customs, which the 
new lords (ignorant of land-culture, and able to obtain no other 
tenants) would gladly recognise. 

How did the evicting landlord—the Parliament—deal with 
its evicted tenants? What principle did it establish? The 
answers are most important :—First, The evicted got an “ equi- 
valent” on eviction. Secondly, The “ custom of the country” 
was officially recognised. 

1. The evicted person got an estate in Connaught for his 
estate elsewhere, from which he was ejected. He was com- 
pelled, as it were, to sell out and accept payment in kind. The 
recognition in him of a right to compensation, after he had 
failed in his render, was a recognition of his occupancy right ; 
and he obtained compensation in proportion to his crops,‘ 


1 Original Declaration given in Prendergast’s Cromwellian Settlement, pp. 
26, 27. 

2 Prendergast, Cromwellian Settlement of Ireland, p. 32. 

3 Ibid. p. 28. 

* «Pierce, Lord Viscount Ikerrin: seventeen persons, sixteen acres of 
winter-corne, four cows, five garrans [horses], twenty-four sheep, two 
swine. For each acre of winter-corn, three acres of land were to be assigned, 
summer corn and fallow being included ; for each cow or bullock (of two 
years old and upwards), three acres; . . . for every three sheep,one acre; and 
for goats and swine proportionably. These [first] assignments were only 
conditional ; for at a future day other Commissioners were to arrive and sit 
at Athlone, to determine the claims, i.e., the extent of lands the transplanter 
had left bebind him, and to distinguish the qualifications, i.e., the extent of 
disaffection [non-payment of render] to the Parliament, by which the pro- 
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etc. From end to end of Ireland this was so; it would 
have established what is called the Ulster custom over the 
whole country, if it had not already found it so established, 
and simply acted on its principles. But certainly it did con- 
firm those principles, and tended to make the people hold to 
them as an ancient, general, legalized right, when newer 
landlords attempted to ignore them. The local designation 
of the custom is only due to the fact that in Ulster it has 
remained almost undisturbed. Well-defined traces of its ex- 
istence are still to be found in all the provinces of Ireland. 

2. There was an explicit official recognition of the “custom of 


portion to be confiscated was to be regulated, and an equivalent, called a 
Final Settlement, was to be given in Connaught.”—Prendergast, Cromwellian 
Settlement of Ireland,p. 33-4. 

1 Townland Valuation Committee Report, 1844: Examination of A. 
Senior, Esq. :—‘ 1067. The tenant-right does exist in every part of Ulster, 
but it varies in every county, and in different parts of the same county” 
(like copyhold customs with manors). Land Commissioners’ Report, 1845: 
Examination of Mr. Griffith, Government Engineer and Valuator :—“ 70. The 
counties in which J know it to prevail are Armagh, Down, Fermanagh, 
Tyrone, (Ulster,) and Sligo” (province of Connaught). ‘It prevails to a 
certain extent in the adjoining counties, but not to the same extent as it 
does in these, as far-as J amaware.” ‘‘71. [believe [the payment has refer- 
ence] to possession alone ; in some instances, it may have regard to im- 
provements, but generally it is for possession alone.” ‘79. In the County 
Tipperary can you say whether the tenant-right prevails there? The tenants 
generally hold under leases there; but the tenant-right does preyail to so 
great an extent that few are bold enough to take the land where a tenant 
has been dispossessed.” “83. In the County Tipperary is there any particular 
district much subdivided? I think not, beyond the precincts of towns.” 
Examination of Mr. W. Pidgeon, land-agent to the Incorporated Society 
of Dublin, for promoting English Protestant Schools :—‘*‘ 29. Is the tenant- 
right or sale of goud-will recognised under the Society? It is to a certain 
extent, particularly in the north of Ireland; they recognise it to the fullest 
extent there ; and, in fact, they do so everywhere. They only require that 
the name of the incoming tenant should be submitted to them and approved 
of.” ‘34, Is there any arrangement existing there [in the South] between 
the incoming and the outgoing tenant, similar to the tenant-right? They 
have rules among themselves, but it is not a recognised system in the South 
as it is in the North ; there is greater confidence among all the relations in 
the North than in the South; they have greater confidence in their land- 
lords. They do it in the South, but it does not exist asa system. I think 
it an admirable principle, and it ought not to be put a stop to,” Examina- 
tion of Richard Byrne, Esq., Crossmakee, Louth parish (province of Lein- 
ster) :—‘‘ 96. With respect to the tenant-right or the sale of goodwill, does 
that extend to this district? Yes; it is generally allowed.” Thus its ex- 
istence is recorded not only for Ulster, but for counties in Connaught, 
Leinster, and Munster. By report of Cork press (v. The Times, Nov. 18, 
1869) its existence near Kinsale is mentioned as permitted. The letters and 
speeches connected with the recent Longford election show that it is recog- 
nised in that county also. The fact of the existence of the same custom in 
localities so diverse and divided indicates that it was previously a general 
custom common to all. 
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the country.” Evicted upper-tenants or landlords were allowed 
to come back or send back, in order to reap and carry off their 
waygoing crops, charged with a varying percentage to the new 
landlord, according to the custom of the locality. Thus the 
Cromwellian officers and soldiers (the new landlords) whose 
lots had fallen in the district called the Rower, in the county 
of Kilkenny, “were declared entitled to have an allowance for 
the standing of the corn on the lands fallen to them for their 
arrears, from the 1st of May last [1654] till December follow- 
ing, according to the custom of the country, not exceeding a 
fifth sheaf.” The evicted landlords of Waterford county, having 
complained from Connaught that those who tended their crops 
were interfered with, “the Government ordered that the Com- 
missioners of Revenue of the precinct where the respective 
crops were, should permit the wives, and such servants of 
theirs as were permitted to stay, to receive the benefit of the 
crop, having discharged the contribution due thereout, and 
allowing the new proprietors an eighth sheaf, or such propor- 
tion as is usually made in those parts according to the custom 
of the country.”? 

The caretakers of the evicted were to have “cabbins or other 
habitagons,” and grazing ground for their beasts. Those of the 
Cromwellian soldiers who became settlers, as many did in 
Tipperary, were men not likely in after days to allow new 
comers to wrest their customary rights from them. For ex- 
ample, when, on the Restoration, it was sought to remove some 
of them, even though they were offered “ reprisals” or compen- 
sation in other lands, the “ Phanatic Plot of 1663” was formed. 
The King was deceived, said one of them, if he thought their 
lands could be taken and given to others, “for we will join our 
heads together again, and have one knock for it first, my life 
for it.”* 

But officers generally bought out the lots of their soldiers for 
a trifle, and allowed the old tenants to remain. The great 
privileges offered to Protestants in towns (where artisans were 
to be exclusively Protestant) attracted and kept there large 
numbers of the soldiers of Cromwell (and afterwards of Wil- 
liam). Ifthey found a vacant place or waste within the walls 
of certain cities and towns, enclosed it, built upon it, and lived 
there, the Commissioners were to assign and set it out to 
them, “ without any Fine or other Consideration.”* 


1 Prendergast, Cromwellian Settlement of Ireland, pp. 35-37. 
3 ; ana Appendix iii. p. 211. 
An Act for the Speedy and Effectual Satisfaction of the Adventurers for 
Pit etc. London: Printed for John Fields, Printer to the Parliament of 
England, 1653. 
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After the Restoration (by 17 and 18 Car. II. sess. 5, c. 9) one 
plantation acre of land “at least” was to be set with every 
cottage, one-eighth to be sown with hemp or flax; and all 
who ploughed thirty acres were so to crop half an acre. 

Several Acts of importance were passed in the reign of Wil- 
liam 1. One of them enacted (Stat. 9 Gul. 11. s. 1, c. 37) that 
properties should be enclosed by quickset fences, and appor- 
tioned the cost thus: wholly on the tenants for lands in fee- 
farm, for lives renewable for ever, or for sixty years ; equally 
on landlord and tenant for lands held for three lives, or for 
years, twenty-one years being unexpired ; wholly on the land- 
lord for lands leased for any less term or terms. 

“To encourage the building of houses, and making other 
improvements,” etc., an Act (Stat. 10 Gul. IIL, sess. 3. c. 6) was 
passed in the year 1698, giving compensation for improvements, 
and containing a retrospective clause covering eight years. 
Unfortunately its benefits were strictly limited to church-lands 
and ecclesiastical persons. All such persons who had im- 
proved since 1690, or who should make, build, erect, add to, 
or repair any house, out-house, garden, orchard, or any other 
necessary improvement on their demesne, glebe, or mensal 
land, or in any other lands in their possession, and had it duly 
certified, were allowed two-thirds of their outlay from their 
successors, who in turn could exact one-third thereof from their 
successors. 

Another Act was, on the contrary, unlimited in its applica- 
tion. We have had occasion to mention, more than once, 
the parole rights, the promises, the deliveries of possession, 
in connection with tenure. When the estates had grown 
valuable, the heirs of the undertakers and new proprietors 
thought the time was come to sweep off such claims. It 
was accordingly enacted (7 Gul. ml. c. 12), that from the 
feast-day of the nativity of St. John the Baptist in 1696, 
“all leases, estates, interests, freeholds, or terms of years, 
or any uncertain interest of, into, or out of, any messuages, 
manors, lands, tenements or hereditaments made or created 
by livery of seizen' only, or by parole, and not put in writ- 


1 By which, doubtless, a multitude of freeholders held, north and south, 
and, before this, validly. Thus a relic of such tenure may be detected in 
the mode of surrender of his farm made by Joe M‘Key, a Presbyterian of 
Armagh, ‘‘most obstinate and rebellious” of tenants, who had “ planted 
every stick and raised every stone” on the land, and who died of grief after the 
surrender. He thus “gave up possession :”—‘“*He rose . . . and walking up to 
the other men in the kitchen, he said, ‘ Begone out of that till I give up the 
place. .. . Begone, I say !’ and he pushed them out of the room. The young 
woman then came to him—‘ What is this, Joe?’ she asked. ‘ You must go,’ 
said he kindly; ‘ don’t talk—leave the house.’ She went at once. He put 
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ing, and signed... shall have the force and effect of leases 
and estates at will only, and shall not either in law or equity 
be deemed or taken to have any other or greater force and 
effect, any consideration for making such parole leases or estates 
or any former law or usage to the contrary notwithstanding, 
except nevertheless all leases not exceeding the term of three 
years from the making thereof, whereupon the rent reserved to 
the landlord, during each term shall amount to two-third parts, 
at the least, of the thing demised: and moreover that no estates, 
leases, or interests either of freehold or terms of years, or any 
uncertain interest, not being copyhold or customary interest of, 
into, or out of any messuages, lands, tenements, or hereditaments 
shall at any time after be assigned, granted, or surrendered, un- 
less it be by deed or note in writing signed,” etc. It may be 
presumed that few tenants were able, within the limited time, 
to have their parole holdings assured by writing; for those who 
had procured the act were not likely so to avoid it. In spite 
of “consideration” given, of tenures taken on the faith of for- 
mer law or usages, a mass of the under-tenants were precipitated 
into the condition of mere tenants-at-will. As such, they retained 
some of the marks of higher tenure. They were de-graded. They 
went to increase the great underlying class who had “ copy- 
hold or customary interest ;” and this interest was recognized 
by the act. 

The direct tendency of the penal laws was to crumble away 
the estates of Catholics by decreeing succession in gavel-kind, 
unless a Protestant heir should appear, and to impoverish them 
by leaving them only the third penny profit. One of the ulterior 
effects, however, was to uproot the Protestant yeomanry. Con- 
tact with the earth seems to have given the natives new 
strength. On the one side, Catholics, excluded from durable 


out the fire by kicking it about the floor, took ‘ rod and twig’ from the garden, 
and handed me legal possession of the house and grounds.”—Trench’s Reali- 
ties of Irish Life. Now this was not the surrender of one who has the mere 
chattel interest : it was the deliver of the feudal possession or seisin handed 
down from sire to son, according to the old maxim, Seisina facit stipitem. The 
freehold was in him, not in the landlord as with a tenant-at-will. No one 
else could be seised until he delivered up seisin. All who had any estate or 
possession in house or land had to join in or be absent at its delivery ; and 
hence, following a custom, M‘Key put the men and girl out. “By delivery 
of the ring or haspe of the doore, or by a branch or twigge of a tree, or by a 
turfe of land.”—Co. Litt. 271, b.n. (1). and 48 a. And with such words as 
‘* the feoffor being at the house doore or within the house, ‘ Here I deliver you 
seisin and possession of this house, in the name of seisin and possession of all 
the lands and tenements contained in this deed.’” There is no mention of 
M‘Key having a deed: his sires may have been among those who had got 
“livery in deed” or “livery in law,” but who could not show Pynnar “any 
writing.” 
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and profitable tenures, turned graziers, kept their lands waste 
to avoid envy, kept to a “fugitive property ” in cattle, which 
they could change about to avoid informers who might seek to 
prove that they enjoyed more than “a third penny profit.” As 
leases fell in, the rich grazier, money in hand, negotiated 
privately over the heads of “that most useful body called 
yeomanry ;” and thus “ communities of industrious” cultivators 
were turned out. On the other hand, a concurrent change 
took place throughout the country. Landlords who had 
divided their estates in farms of from 50 to 150 acres amongst 
Cromwellian and Williamite settlers, found higher bidders on 
the expiration of their leases. The native Irish, who had been 
reduced to the condition of labourers, would club together and 
establish co-operative societies, or “ Knots,” of from ten to 
twenty families. Then one would be put forward to offer a 
higher rent than the favoured settler would give; he got the 
farm, and it was divided amongst the knot. “ Popish tenants 
were therefore preferred, and Protestants rejected.” Some of 
the latter went to England, some to America. The Octennial 
Bill of 1768, however, made landlords prefer and plant Protest- 
ants for their votes; but it soon appeared once more that the 
natives were the most profitable tenants, and they accordingly 
superseded the comfort-seeking settlers. Next it was dis- 
covered, as of old, that without security they would not im- 
prove and build. Hence they got security. They had been 
disabled by certain Acts (2 Anne, c. 6, and 8 Anne, c. 3) from 
taking leases for more than thirty-one years, or at rents less 
than two-thirds of the improved yearly value. In 1777 a bill 
was brought in to grant them leases for ninety-nine years. It 
was rejected; but in 1778 they were permitted to take lands for 
nine hundred and ninety-nine years, In 1782 (21 and 22 
Geo, 111. c. 24) they were allowed to take and transfer, like the 
Protestants, for any term; and in 1793 their forfeitures, incapa- 
cities, and penalties (with certain exceptions) were removed. 
Meanwhile the estates and interests of the under-tenantry 
were tossed about like shuttlecocks by the upper-tenants or 
landlords. At one time cultivators were discountenanced, 
grazing promoted, and pastures freed from tithes. Then tillage 
was promoted, and bounties given on grain-carriage, inland 
(1762) and export (1782). Afterwards, in 1815, pasture ap- 
peared more profitable ; and in 1816 the first Quarter Sessions 
Act was passed, making it easy to eject the cultivators from 
their holdings. In those days the personal, pecuniary, and 
political advantage of having a large body of obedient voters 


1 Observations on the affairs in Ireland from the Settlement in 1691 to the 
Present Time. By Viscount Taaffe, 1766. 
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was a powerful check upon the practice of eviction. But in 
1829 the forty-shilling freeholders were disfranchised; and 
in 1831 a fresh Act was passed td facilitate eviction. Others 
followed. Yearly tenants became common. The privilege of 
time, allowed by the notice to quit, was taken away by an Act 
regulating the Civil Bill Courts ; and the process of ejectment 
was made speedy. The Poor-law system, different from that of 
England, has rendered it possible for a landlord to rid himself 
of his poor, and to clear off his tenants, who may then become 
burthens elsewhere. The Encumbered Estates Court has been 
continuously supplying the old tenantry with strange and 
changing landlords, who know nothing of their ancient rights 
and customs, and rack-rent them or expel them. The de- 
grading system has been so zealously persevered in that a 
multitude of tenants are now reduced to the position of mere 
villeins removeable at pleasure. Under that system, and autho- 
rized by its “ejectment code,” devastations have been com- 
mitted which exceed the transplantations of Cromwell in 
magnitude, and in the cruelty of their accompanying circum- 
stances, and far surpass them in the amount and persistence of 
the hostility they have evoked. To destroy it will be not only 
to free the State from a danger, but to purify it from a revolu- 
tionary taint. For it is a system that will fall to the ground 
on the recognition of ancient custom, which is the life of the 
common law. 








THE REPENTANCE OF THE TORY PARTY. 


THE suffering sinner, reflecting in the morning on his evening’s 
excess, may ground his remorse on the transgression either of 
prudence or of morals. The Tory party has had its debauch, 
and is now shivering on the stool of penance, and being preached 
at by candid friends who are expounding to it the error of its 
ways. They tell it, not that it has been acting on wrong prin- 
ciples, but that it has associated with wrong persons, and been 
habitually found in the same lobby with the profane. They do 
not exhort it to a resolution like Cassio’s, never again to put an 
enemy into its mouth to steal away its brains. The repentance 
they preach is only one like Master Slender’s: “I ’ll ne’er be 
drunk whilst I live again but in honest, civil, godly company. If 
I be drunk, Ill be drunk with those that have the fear of God, 
and not with drunken knaves.” This is to put the case upon a 
wrong issue, and to probe the wound too slightly. For the 
present position of the party cannot be accounted for by a mere 
consideration of its tactics. Behind the question of their sound- 
ness or unsoundness rises the question of the truth, the wisdom, 
and the reality, of the principles they embody. The tactics for 
the last twenty years may have been a failure; but they have 
not been an inadvertency or a misunderstanding. And though 
their intellectual merit may belong exclusively to Mr. Disraeli, 
the moral responsibility for them is shared by his colleagues 
and his followers. For twenty years, say these censors, the party 
has, as a rule, combined, in critical divisions, not with the most 
conservative section of the Liberal party, with whose opinions 
it had most sympathy, but with Radicals, to whose views every 
feeling it cherished was opposed. Well, but this conduct, how- 
ever disastrous to Conservative interests, is not opposed to Tory 
principles ; and what have those who now proclaim themselves 
the special champions of Conservative interests been doing 
through these twenty years but following a leader who has all 
along denounced Conservatism as an inane and frivolous 
doctrine, impossible to practise, and certain to make its pro- 
fessors do exactly the opposite of what they profess? If 
they have shared his principles, they ought to be more than 
satisfied with his tactics. If they have not shared his princi- 
ples, then, by the mere fact of allying themselves with him, 
they have exemplified on their own account the very tactics they 
censure. They should repent, if they repent at all, not only 
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because of the tactics they have sanctioned, but also because of 
the principles they have advanced. They have not advanced 
them in excusable ignorance, for their leader has habitually 
proclaimed and expounded them. He had unfolded his whole 
political philosophy before the party enlisted under his banner. 
And if it pleads that there was no alternative, that its organi- 
zation under Mr. Disraeli was an inevitable result of the crisis 
of 1846, that only carries the inquiry a step further back, and 
raises the question why it brought about the crisis of 1846 at 
all. It might have followed to the end a powerful leader, who 
shared its prepossessions so far as they were in any way com- 
patible with political intelligence and justice; but it fell away 
from him because it preferred the fancied interest of a class to 
the wellbeing of the nation. It has never risen from that fall ; 
and if its repentance is to be the beginning of a new life, it 
must go back to the starting-point of its transgression, and con- 
sider the whole of its subsequent career in the light of its pre- 
vious history. 

The Revolution of 1688, completed by the Hanoverian suc- 
cession in 1714, was the final defeat of real Toryism. Up 
to that time the conflict had been between two principles, 
both of which laid claim to a Divine sanction—the one ap- 
pealing to a common law of justice and liberty grounded on 
the attributes of God, the other to a jus divinum existing in 
the hereditary prerogative of the King. After the Revolution, 
this latter theory, on which Toryism rested, became palpably 
impossible. It was therefore necessary, if Toryism was to exist 
as a system at all, that it should shift its basis and found itself 
on new principles ; and it was equally necessary, in order to the 
preservation of its continuity, that these new principles should 
be spun out of some of its former episodical and collateral tenets. 
Bolingbroke accordingly surrendered the claim of religious sanc- 
tion altogether, and constructed a new and rationalistic Toryism, 
in which the absolutism of the ruler and the subjection of the 
people were maintained on other grounds. He denied the jus 
divinum of the sovereign, or any divinely imposed duty of pas- 
sive obedience and non-resistance in the subject, and founded 
his neo-Toryism on the natural and hereditary distinction be- 
tween the born ruler and the born serf. The system was one 
of those arbitrary hypotheses which, conscious that history is 
against them, appeal to what they call logic. Bolingbroke de- 
clared it to be a deduction from “true propositions, all of which 
are obvious, nay, many of them self-evident.” Now that the jus 
divinum was gone, the monarch had to come forward in a new 
character ; and he was accordingly proclaimed as the “ Patriot 
King,” and sent forth to be the saviour of society. Boling- 
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broke’s neo-Toryism is founded on the despair of a continued 
course of good government, and provides in this way an occa- 
sional and transitory remedy for the usual corruption. In his 
notion, the mass of mankind is only born to consume the earth’s 
increase, to tread, at best, an insipid round, and beget others to 
do the same after them. But from time to time a few men, 
and only a few, are born with a larger share of the ethereal 
spirit, who engross almost the whole reason of the species, whose 
nature it is to instruct, to guide, and to preserve, who are the 
destined tutors and guardians of humankind. Society, incap- 
able of taking care of itself, is given over to the care of its own 
eminent children, who are at the same time its fathers and its 
guides. Thus the new rationalistic Toryism substituted genius for 
divine choice, a manifest force for a hidden gift, sight for faith. 
But it had one quality of the old Toryism: it placed the prince 
outside his people and government, and admitted no commu- 
nity between them, except the one-sided relation where all 
is taken by one and all is given by the other. Lord Bute 
tried to realize this antagonism, and to aggrandize the mon- 
arch by disgracing and weakening his government, as if the 
feebleness of the State constituted the force of the Crown. The 
same policy of aggrandizing the Crown continued to be pur- 
sued, till Pitt seemed about to steer the party in another 
course. The opposition in the meantime had been weakened 
by the intrusion of the opinions which were afterwards known 
as the principles of 1789; and on the breaking out of the 
French Revolution the old Whigs formally separated from the 
new ones. In this confusion of parties Conservatism began. 
It was a kind of mechanical product of the French Revolution, 
which not only stirred up the military passions to which Tory- 
ism is nearly allied, but excited also in all holders of property 
an anti-revolutionary terror which peremptorily forbade all 
change. The institutions of the country, exactly as they 
existed, came to be looked on as the palladium of our liberties, 
and were tinged with a kind of lesser jus divinum. All privileges 
held on by the skirts of the Church Establishment, and borrowed 
a blessing from it. By such means the ascendancy of the pri- 
vileged classes, the Church, the landed interest, and the close 
corporations, had by 1830 become as exorbitant as the royal 
prerogatives had been in 1688; and a new adjustment was 
necessary. 

The Reform Bill of 1832 accomplished this work, and broke 
up the bases of the Tory-Conservatism of 1790-1830 as effec- 
tually as the Revolution of 1688 had broken up those of the 
original Toryism. After 1832 the leadership of the disorganized 
and discouraged party remained in the hands of Peel; and it 
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was his task, as it had been Bolingbroke’s, to furnish it with a 
new principle of life. Peel was too honest and too good an 
economist, too little imaginative and creative, to succeed as 
Bolingbroke did. He made the best of his materials, not for 
party but for political ends. He prevailed on his followers to 
accept the settlement of 1832, on the understanding that it was 
to be a final settlement. Further organic change was to be 
resisted ; and the practical aims of the party were to be the 
amelioration of the government in its actual grooves. In oppo- 
sition, the negative part of this programme was naturally the most 
prominent. It is the Government, not the Opposition, which 
alone can initiate and carry real administrative reforms. It 
became then the specious policy of the party simply to negative 
the proposals of the Government; and Lord Lyndhurst used 
at the end of each session to review its results, and to reproach 
the Government with a barrenness which was partly indeed the 
consequence of their apathy and uncreativeness, but still more 
the effect of the Conservative opposition. The experience of 
1834and 1835 seemed to prove to Peel that policy required him to 
refrain from substituting for a weak Whig ministry, which was 
conservative through inability to pass its measures, a weaker 
Conservative ministry which might have been forced to play into 
the hands of those Whigs or Radicals who supported it. He 
therefore waited till he could come into power with an absolute 
majority before attempting to put in practice the positive side 
of his programme. It was restricted to administrative reforms. 
But in office the leaders had to reconcile their attitude of immo- 
bility with the fluidity necessary for those who take part in the 
affairs of a great country. Hence the wide construction they 
had to give to their idea of administrative reforms. Peel’s 
Police Act, his Tithe Commutation, his endowment of Maynooth, 
but above all his consummate finance, were effectively organic 
and not merely administrative reforms. But the party did not 
understand this. It did not see that finance was then the turn- 
ing-point of politics, the door by which the science of political 
economy was to force an entrance into our system, and make 
our legislation and our Government scientific, in opposition to 
the impulsive type of Tory rule. It was only when the admi- 
nistrative necessity of mitigating the effects of the Irish famine 
made Peel’s free-trade finance culminate in the repeal of the 
Corn-Laws that the party became finally and irrevocably con- 
vinced that it was being imposed upon. Its wrath and its pride 
exploded; and by throwing off Peel and his followers it blew 
out its own brains. He had certainly outgrown Conservatism ; 
he had drawn some elements of a new and more scientific 
policy, not out of Conservative principles, but out of his own 
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—elements which were destined to amalgamate with Whig- 
gism, and to bear a chief part in transfiguring it into Liber- 
alism. And there was a man in his party, but not of it, 
who clearly saw whither things were tending, who perceived 
the two roads one of which the Conservatives must take, and 
who disliked the one into which Peel was leading them. 
He had already written much political criticism. He had 
declared that Peel had never been the leader of the Tory 
party ; that in a parliamentary sense that great party had 
ceased to exist from the moment of his becoming its organ- 
izer; that for Toryism he had substituted Conservatism, which 
was a league not a party, which could gratify its leaders with 
place, but not its followers with the practice of their opinions, 
for they had none. What, he asked, was it to conserve ?—-the 
prerogatives of the Crown provided they were not exercised, 
the independence of the House of Lords provided it was not 
asserted, the Church provided it was governed by a commis- 
sion of laymen. Conservatism, he wrote, assumes in theory that 
everything established should be maintained, but declares in 
practice that everything established is indefensible. It only 
seeks to attain the best bargain. It is an attempt to carry on 
affairs by substituting the fulfilment of the duties of office for 
the performance of the functions of government. It consents to 
no change till it is clamoured for, and then yields. Its principles 
are concessionary, not conservative. It discards prescription, 
shrinks from principle, disavows progress. All its profes- 
sion only covers political infidelity. A conservative govern- 
ment means Tory men and Whig measures, and is merely an 
organized hypocrisy. 

The man who thus criticised Conservatism was its destined 
transformer. In his very boyhood, he tells us himself, under a 
transparent veil of fiction, he had conceived the idea and de- 
termination to be a man of mark in the political world. In the 
case of an author as incapable as Byron of portraying any other 
hero than himself, it is not unfair to give his fictions a real 
meaning, and a personal application. When Mr. Disraeli shows 
us Vivian Grey walking about his room, and saying to himself 
that: mankind was his game, that there was many a powerful 
noble who only wanted wit to be a minister, while Vivian Grey 
only wanted that noble’s influence for the same end, that he 
had the three great instrumental means—the conception, the elo- 
quence, and the audacity—he is evidently writing a chapter of 
his own autobiography. He must already have examined the 
conditions of the political world of his day when he published 
his first instalment of Vivian Greyin 1826. But it is also clear 
that he had not then formulated the theory which he put forth 
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in 1844. In his extreme youth, he must have seen that the 
conditions of his birth were unfavourable to his prominence in 
the oligarchical and aristocratic Whig party, and must have been 
early attracted to the Tories, amongst whom he saw a greater 
willingness to admit on equal terms the genius of self-made 
men. Besides, in those early days, the long lease of Tory 
power gave as yet no immediate signs of collapse ; the contest 
therefore seemed to him to be rather between different powerful 
nobles than between great parties divided by trenchant prin- 
ciples. His combinations were “ founded on the present state of 
parties, when there are few distinctions between the two sides 
of the House of Commons.” Hence it was a policy of intrigue 
which he determined to follow. Vivian Grey was “ precociously 
convinced of the necessity of managing mankind by studying 
their tempers and humouring their weaknesses.” He also per- 
ceived in himself a “ miraculous” power of management, and a 
moral audacity “ reckless of all consequences save his own pros- 
perity.” “Nothing is allowed in this life,” he would say, “and 
everything is done.” He would conciliate all “ by allowing all 
to do something they liked, something characteristic.” It was 
a tule with him “never to advance any opinion as his own; 
the opinions of an inferior, however good, stand no chance of 
being accepted as such by his superiors. It was his system 
to advance his opinion as that of some eminent and considered 
personage; and when, under the sanction of this name, the 
opinion or advice was entertained or listened to, Vivian Grey 
had no fear of proving its correctness or expediency.” Thus, 
when he was talking to the Marquis of Carabas of scandal, poli- 
tics, or gastronomy, it did not seem to be Vivian, but the 
Marquis himself whose opinions were being uttered. But under 
this humility, he claimed the real leadership of the party. He 
asked the Marquis to give his name and his influence: “1 will 
take upon myself the whole organization of the Carabas party.” 
He insisted too on being dictator: “I saw the feeble fools were 
wavering, and to save all made a leap in the dark.” 

The second part of Vivian Grey, which was published two 
years atter the first, contains the author's ideal of a minister in 
the person of Beckendorff. He was a minister, we are told, 
sprung from the people, and therefore conciliating the aristo- 
cracy. Having no family influence of his own, he endeavoured 
to gain the influence of others. But he always refused a title, 
and took advantage of his want of an escutcheon to exempt him- 
self from the duties of etiquette. He was a great student of 
men, and believed that their conduct was much more influenced 
by circumstances than by principles. He was at the same time 
a humourist, who even in the most critical moment could not 
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altogether restrain the bent of his capricious inclinations. His 
library, instead of works of political economy and science, “ con- 
sisted, without an exception, of poetry and romance.” Becken- 
dorff imparts to Vivian Grey some of his maxims. Among 
other things he assures him: “ If you have ever entertained my 
views, have dared to act on them and failed,—sooner or later you 
will recur to your original wishes and pursuits.” Another of 
his sayings was: “ No minister ever yet fell but from his own 
insufficiency.” This maxim alone would be enough to justify 
the deduction that the minister’s only principle should be to 
keep his place; but Vivian Grey makes no secret of the idea. 
A minister, in his view, should be unprincipled, both as a 
thinker and as an actor. “In politics, there positively is no feel- 
ing of honour. Every one is conscious that not only himself, 
but his colleagues and his rivals, are working for their own pri- 
vate purposes; and that however a party may apparently be 
assisting in bringing about a result of common benefit, in fact 
each is conscious that he is the tool of another. With such an 
understanding, treason is an expected affair ; and the only point 
to consider is, who shall be so unfortunate as to be the deserted 
instead of the deserter.” There is not much to show that at 
this early period Mr. Disraeli had fixed his political ideas ; but 
the following passage is decidedly Tory. “The people,” he 
writes, “who enjoy an impartial administration of equal laws, 
and flourish under Beckendorff’s wise and moderate rule, are not 
inclined to rise in behalf of constitutional liberty. This apathy 
astounds the philosophers, who artfully reply to their professions 
of contentment, that their happiness depends on the will of a 
single man. . . . The minister feels that the people would not 
be happier with a constitution, and looks with a jealous eye on 
the charlatanism of publicists and economists.” Thus as early 
as 1824 we have the ideal of a contented and happy people, 
following along the pastures of equal laws the sweet pipings of 
a minister who reads nothing but poetry and novels, and despises 
politicians and economists as quacks. But even if his convic- 
tions were Tory, he was at this time, and for some ten years 
afterwards, quite ready to assist in carrying out any other theory. 
He had zeal for propagating, not his own opinions, but any 
opinions : he exhibited himself as the predestined teacher with- 
out having as yet any doctrines to teach. Contarini Fleming 
says that he passed through this phase, and in the necessity of 
writing, found, when he came to the point, that he had nothing 
to write about. Mr. Disraeli on the hustings at High Wycombe, 
in 1832, declared that a statesman was the creature of his age, 
the child of circumstances, the creation of his time—without 
opinions of his own to impose, but capable of ascertaining and 
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carrying out whatever might be needful or beneficial. Hence 
he might be inconsistent. It might be his duty to enforce pas- 
sions not his own. The opinions of the people must sway him ; 
the prejudices of powerful classes must weigh with him ; this 
it was to be practical. 

In Vivian Grey, the exaggerated estimate of the author’s 
power is everywhere modified by an undercurrent which mani- 
fests a sore consciousness of failure. And indeed Mr. Disraeli’s 
Hebrew origin must at that time have appeared to him an al- 
most invincible obstacle to his success with that party which, 
however favourable to genius, held Jews in abomination. He 
had not then conceived the design of putting his race into the 
front rank of his merits, and grounding his claims upon his blood. 
Vivian Grey was the native and subjective product of Mr. 
Disraeli’s boyhood. Years afterwards he returned to the theme, 
and gave the world another picture of his youth, this time studied 
objectively, and critically reflected upon. In Contarini Flem- 
ing, after depreciating all tradition, all experience, all system, 
all customs, he announces something new, all truth, of which 
the passion, thought, action, even style, should spring from his 
own intellect, observation, and study. Accordingly, in a kind 
of autobiographical sketch, he introduces us to a youth, half 
Saxon, half Venetian, exempt from sectarian prejudices, because 
without country, without kindred, and without friends. He 
takes him to school, where he finds education banished, and 
instead of “the noblest of sciences the vile art of teaching 
words.” He takes him to the theatre: “at length I perceived 
human beings conducting themselves as I wished.” He takes 
him into a Catholic chapel, where a picture leads him to 
change his religion. He makes him joina company of strolling 
players, achieve a great success at the University, get expelled, 
become an outlaw and leader of brigands, and then suddenly 
arise as the confidant and sole counsellor of his father, who is 
prime minister of a German State. In this capacity, Con- 
tarini Fleming, at a meeting of diplomatists, confounds all their 
politics, by suggesting a “ popular appeal” to universal suffrage, 
in order to put a foundation under the contested title of the 
king. The success of his suggestion makes him go mad with 
glory. “In imagination I shook thrones and founded empires. 
I felt myself a being born to breathe in an atmosphere of re- 
volution. My father said to me, ‘My son, you will be prime 
minister of ——, perhaps something greater.’” It is clear that, 
when Mr. Disraeli looked back upon his teeming and adventur- 
ous youth, he considered its great merit to be the invention or 
the adoption of the principle of democratic monarchy, a crown 
founding its claim upon universal suffrage. Contarini Fleming, 
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however, renounces politics for literature, and prefers being a 
poet, even a prose poet, to being a prime minister. But the 
book ends without solving the riddle of his life, only showing 
the poetic dreamer roused from his reverie by his father’s 
death, and hurrying home again from his Sybaritic solitude. 
Nine years after the publication of Vivian Grey, Mr. Disraeli 
had completed the outlines of his political system, with the 
notable exception of the determination of the place reserved in 
it for the Jewish element. In his letter to Lord Lyndhurst in 
1835, “in vindication of the English constitution,” he expounds 
how, in spite of the Dutch conquest of 1688, and of the 
Reform Bill of 1832, Toryism still survives, and has a locus 
standi in the institutions of the kingdom. The Whigs, he ex- 
plains, are an oligarchical faction, the Tories a national party. 
The Whigs unsuccessfully attempted to found an oligarchy or 
“Venetian republic” under William 1, and again, with more 
plausibility, under George 1, when they established the Cabinet, 
and banished the King from his own council. George Il. un- 
successfully struggled against the autocrats. But “the strong 
spirit of his able grandson emancipated the country from the 
government of the great families ;” and George ut. thus put 
himself at the head of the nation, and realized the Tory ideal of 
a “democracy under an hereditary chief.” For the Tories are 
the true democrats. The bench of Bishops is a democratic 
institution. As for the House of Lords, hereditary legislators 
are not more absurd than hereditary electors. And the attempts 
to give more power to the House of Commons are directly inimi- 
cal to democracy. For the Commons are only an estate; and their 
House represents nothing more than that estate, which is a very 
limited section of the nation, invested for the common good with 
great privileges. The House of Commons is no more the House 
of the people than the House of Lords; and the Commons, like 
the Peers, are neither more nor less than a privileged class. The 
Tory party is really the democratic party, because it maintains 
this truth. It supports the institutions of the country, because 
they have been established for the common good, and because 
they secure the equality of civil rights. - Even its advocacy of 
divine right and passive obedience were evidences of its demo- 
cratic and popular character. The Whigs, on the contrary, 
were odious to the nation, because they were inimical to the 
Crown, the Church, and the Universities, to the Corporations 
and to the Magistracy, which their centralizing system tended 
to abolish. Toryism survived the Reform Bill through three 
happy circumstances. One was the Chandos clause; another 
was the preservation of freemen; the third was the organiza- 
tion of the Registration. But in order to secure success three 
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points were requisite :—First, the real character and nature of 
Toryism should be generally and clearly comprehended. Next, 
Toryism should be divested of all those qualities which were 
adventitious, and not essential to it, and which had become 
obsolete, inconvenient, and odious. And lastly, the efficient 
organization of the party should be secured and maintained. 
Its special aim should be to set up society upon the basis of 
equality—not that equality which levels and destroys, by taking 
away privileges from all, but that which elevates and creates, 
by giving privileges to every one. The letter explained the 
ambiguous position which Mr. Disraeli assumed in the general 
election of 1832, and showed how, without inconsistency, he 
might present himself to the electors as a political polygamist, 
interchangeably Radical and Tory. But the most characteristic 
part of it is the sketch which he gave of the career of Bolingbroke. 
wherein he foreshadowed his own:—*“ Opposed to the Whigs from 
principle—for an oligarchy is hostile to genius—and recoiling 
from the Tory tenets which his unprejudiced and vigorous 
mind taught him at the same time to dread and to contemn, 
Lord Bolingbroke, at the outset of his career, incurred the com- 
monplace imputation of insincerity and inconsistency, because, 
in an age of unsettled parties, with professions contradictory of 
their conduct, he maintained that vigilant and meditative inde- 
pendence which is the privilege of an original and determined 
spirit. It is probable that in the earlier years of his career he 
meditated over the formation of a new party, that dream of 
youthful ambition in a perplexed and discordant age, but des- 
tined in English politics to be never more substantial than a 
vision. More experienced in political life, he became aware 
that he had only to choose between the Whigs and the Tories ; 
and his sagacious intellect, not satisfied with the superficial 
character of these celebrated divisions, penetrated their interior 
and essential qualities, and discovered, in spite of all the affec- 
tation of popular sympathy on one side, and of admiration of 
arbitrary power on the other, that this choice was in fact 
between oligarchy and democracy. From the moment that 
Lord Bolingbroke, in becoming a Tory, embraced the national 
cause, he devoted himself absolutely to his party; all the 
energies of his Protean mind were lavished in their service, . . . 
and in a series of writings unequalled in our literature for their 
spirited patriotism, their just and profound views, and the 
golden eloquence in which they are expressed, eradicated from 
Toryism all those absurd and odious doctrines which Toryism 
had adventitiously adopted, clearly developed its essential 
and permanent character, discarded jure divino, demolished 
passive obedience, threw to the winds the doctrine of non-resist- 
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ance, placed the abolition of James and the accession of George 
on the right basis, and in the complete re-organization of the 
public mind, laid the foundation for the future accession of the 
Tory party to power.” 

That Mr. Disraeli intended this as the programme of his 
own performances is proved by his subsequent history. .He 
also, in a series of writings in some respects unique, attempted 
to put a new bottom to the Tory theory, and at the same time, 
by his combinations in Parliament, to enforce his theory on the 
Conservative party. His political novels, his assaults upon 
Peel, and his biography of Lord George Bentinck, belong to this 
period of his career. As he had already set himself the task of 
educating the party, he had in Parliament to dispense his lore 
with economy, and to cocker babes, not yet fit for the food of 
the strong, with oratorical milk which was not always sincere. 
But it is not in his nature to shrink from declaring his opinions ; 
and the revelation which could not be made in Parliament was 
given in his novels. It is beyond controversy that the novel is 
the fittest vehicle for his philosophy. As with Mr. Carlyle 
universal history is at bottom the history of great men, so with 
Mr. Disraeli politics is at bottom nothing but the career of a 
great minister: the personal element is supreme. In his poli- 
tics, as in poetry, the relationship between the ruler and those 
he governs is painted as that of the dependence of child on 
parent, of wife on husband, of servant on master, of disciple on 
teacher. All these relations are sacred within their sphere ; 
but when they are generalized into political principles they 
become the sources of half the tyranny in the world. A pater- 
nal government, the conjugal theories of Plato’s republic, the 
institution of slavery or serfdom, and a pedagogic administra- 
tion, are each and all gross forms of tyranny. But Mr. Disraeli’s 
political theories are all generalizations of this kind. Whatever 
gives a man or woman influence at the dinner-table, in the 
drawing-room, or in the cottage, is in his system to be merely 
enlarged and generalized in order to become the secret of the 
government of a nation. When an ambitious man feels that 
his chief power is in social coteries, he is apt to wish to make the 
whole nation a great coterie, or a collection of them—a monarch 
swayed by the magic of his minister’s tongue, and estates, that 
is, privileged classes represented by their select vestries, all 
equally at the mercy of the same sugared rhetoric. But he 
would be disposed, at the same time, to curse all scientific 
methods, all searching tests of the value of work. Statistics, 
averages, all machinery, all that is automatic in the State, work- 
ing by rule and law instead of by the personal superintendence of 
the ruler, would be an abomination to him. There is no element 
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of romance in the dry forms of scientific administration. But 
Toryism, as Mr. Disraeli conceives it, is not an historical, or a 
scientific, but an historico-romantic policy. It is a policy 
which has never been realized in England, except in fragments ; 
and to give it consistency and wholeness these fragments must 
be rounded off with myth. And if it were realized it would be 
in itself so very low in the scale of political organisms that 
there would be nothing to say about it. Oriental despotism, or, 
as Mr. Disraeli prefers to call it, “the Asian mystery,” is not a 
scientific policy at all. It has no principles, no laws, no rules, 
no organization. How then is it to be recommended except in 
the non-scientific form of the novel? It is a mere question of 
sentiment, of loyalty, of fanaticism. Without being poetical, 
therefore, Mr. Disraeli’s system has the dreaminess and haze of 
Arab poetry. It has the same indistinctness and dimness of 
sentiment, without any of the luggage of detail. Again, as 
being founded on fanaticism, it is also revolutionary. The jus 
divinum of the absolutist tramples on all other right. But 
the happiness is that fanaticisms lack the principle of cohesion. 
The man who would find their common measure commits him- 
self to a hopeless task. He has to take refuge in a mysterious 
vagueness of terms and of argument, which mars the sense of 
his expositions, though it may materially assist the sentiment. 
But this is just the style suitable for revolutionary doctrine. 
Views vast and perplexed, indefinable to one’s-self, inexplicable 
to others, find themselves on all sides imprisoned by any fixed 
order. But in the fogs of confusion all limits disappear, and 
the raven can fly free over the chaotic waters. 

In Coningsby, Sybil, and Tanered, Mr. Disraeli’s chief objects 
seem to be to exalt the Crown, the Jew, and the Press, and 
to depreciate Constitutions, Parliamentary Government, the 
House of Lords and the House of Commons. In Contarini 
Fleming he develops the character of the minister; and in 
Venetia he maintains a theory necessary for the advocate of 
Bolingbroke, namely, that profligacy is consistent with high 
character, and that genius excuses deeds which simple honesty 
would flatly condemn. In Coningsby he tells us that “the 
tendency of advanced civilisation is to puremonarchy. Parlia- 
ments are being superseded by the press, and the press by the 
monarch. For the press is public opinion, and public opinion 
must act through one who has no class interests. In an en- 
lightened age, the monarch on the throne, free from the vulgar 
prejudices and the corrupt interests of the subject, becomes 
again divine.” “Ifthe peers have ceased to be magnificoes, may 
it not happen that the sovereign may cease to be a Doge?” “It 
is not impossible that the political movements of our time, 
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which. seem on the surface to have a tendency to democracy, 
may have in reality a monarchical bias.” In Sybil he tells us 
how Bolingbroke recalled to the English the inherent blessings 
of their old free monarchy, which was a real monarchy, and not 
a mere chief magistracy, and congratulates us on the continuance 
of the old wholesome superstition that the sovereign can exer- 
cise power. 

But the Crown is a mere symbol ; the great distinctive object 
of these novels is to exalt the theocracy incarnate in the Jew. Out 
of the great obstacle which seemed to oppress Mr. Disraeli in 
1826, his imagination had by 1844 laboriously constructed the 
fiery car which was to bear him to power. The true hero of 
Coningsby is Sidonia. But before his orb rises above the 
horizon, a dawn of Asian principles glimmers in the east, and 
prognosticates the advent of the luminary. The Church, we 
are soon made to learn, is a sacred corporation for the promul- 
gation in Europe of certain Asian principles, local in origin, of 
universal and eternal application, These Asian principles, 
however, are not exemplified in the Church, but in Sidonia, a 
man 
Composed of many ingredient valours, 
Just like the manhood of nine tailors. 


In him we see first the exclusion of the Jew. He is a man fit 
to rule the world; but his race shuts him out from any ostensible 
power. But we see also in him the power of the Jewish nature. 
His untold wealth, and the power he enjoys in consequence, 
are natural adjuncts to his magical genius. He stretches out 
one finger to commerce, and the exchanges of the world pour 
their purses at his feet. His other gifts represent Mr. Disraeli’s 
ideal of the proper nature of the minister. “In an age of 
change,” he says in Zancred, “power directed by a clear brain 
and obdurate spirit cannot fail of its aim.” Sidonia’s motto 
was “Adventures are to the adventurous.” His nature was 
one compact of intellect and imagination. He had no heart; 
and all his enthusiasm and passion was for intelligence. What 
we call heart, he called a nervous sensation, like shyness, fer- 
vent in the nursery, strong at home, tumultuous at school. The 
affections, he said, are the children of ignorance ; as experience 
expands, love and admiration vanish. He had an utter free- 
dom from prejudice, which was, Mr. Disraeli suggests, the 
compensation to a man without country. In his address there 
was an absence of earnestness. A slight spirit of mockery 
played over his speech, even when you deemed him most 
serious; you were startled by his sudden transitions from pro- 
found thought to poignant sarcasm. If you pressed him for an 
opinion, he took refuge in raillery, or threw out some grave 
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paradox with which it was not easy to cope. This character 
is introduced as the critic and adviser of “the new and better 
mind of England” then incarnate in Coningsby and his clique 
of young aristocrats, which he moulds and forms from without, 
assuring them that Jews are essentially Tories, and that Toryism 
is but copied from the mighty prototype which has fashioned 
Europe. It is evidently an ideal sketch of the relations then 
existing between Mr. Disraeli and “young England.” When 
Sybil was published, he assumed that the Asian principles had 
already penetrated the English mind, and he did not think it 
needful to introduce a Jew to tell us that “Rome is the only 
Hebreo-Christian Church extant,” and as such, the only one 
with complete claims on our faith, and that “the second Testa- 
ment is avowedly only a supplement.” But it was in Zancred 
that the ascendancy of the Jew was dogmatically determined. 
First we learn how the Church of England fails “mainly from 
its deficiency of Oriental knowledge, and from a consequent 
misconception of the priestly character.” The next criticism on 
English government is to be found in Tancred’s saying, “ Society 


_was once regulated by God, now it is regulated by man; for 


my part, I prefer divine to human government.” Then we 
learn how inspiration is not only a divine but a local quality, 
and radiates from material centres—Horeb, Calvary, and Rome. 
“ Your bishops,” says Sidonia, “ know nothing about these things 
—how should they? A few centuries back they were tattooed 
savages. Here is the advantage of Rome which you never can 
understand. That Church was founded by a Hebrew, and the 
magnetic influence lingers.” “All is race; there is no other 
truth, because it includes all others.” “The Crusaders looked 
upon the Saracens as infidels, whereas the children of the 
desert bore a much nearer affinity to the sacred corpse that con- 
secrated the Holy Sepulchre than any of the European host. 
The same blood flowed in their veins, and they recognised the 
divine missions both of Moses and Jesus. In the twelfth 
century, the mysteries of race were unknown. Jerusalem be- 
longs either to Israel or Ishmael.” When at length Mr. 
Disraeli conducts his new Crusader Tancred to the supreme 
moment of his pilgrimage on Sinai (not Jerusalem), the words 
which he makes him hear in his sacred trance are these :— 
“The thoughts of all lands come from a higher source than 
man, but the intellect of Arabia comes from the Most High 
. . . Cease to seek in a vain philosophy the solution of the 
social problem. Announce the sublime and solacing doctrine 
of theocratic equality.” In these two words is contained the 
whole “Asian mystery” which Tancred, at the bidding of 
Sidonia, went forth to seek. From the moment he hears them 
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he becomes a beggar, waiting on the liberality of the Jew and 
the Arab. And the petition he puts up to them is: “Send forth 
a great thought, as you have done before from Sinai, from 
Galilee, from Arabia” (for Mahomet shares the glory with 
Moses and with Christ), “and you may again remodel all the 
institutions of Europe, change their principles of action,”— 
and the rest. “In vain they baptize their tumult by the 
name of progress—progress from what to what? Except to 
those who cling to the Arabian creeds, Europe—that quarter of 
the globe to which God has never spoken—is without consola- 
tion.” This glorification of the Jew is not confined to the 
novels. In the biography of Lord George Bentinck, Mr. Dis- 
raeli has inserted a well-known chapter pleading against his 
party for Jewish emancipation, and, though beginning in 
humility, in the end asserting the Jewish ascendancy. There 
is nothing revolting to a Jew, he tells us, to learn that a Jewess 
is Queen of Heaven, or that the flower of the Jewish race are 
even now sitting on the right hand of God. And he repeats 
an assertion in Zanered: “No one has ever been permitted to 
write under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit except a Jew.” 
It is strictly true, that besides the King and the Jew, Mr. 
Disraeli gives us no reason to suppose that he would preserve 
any other institution than quarter-sessions, small boroughs, 
freemen, parish vestries and some other privileged bodies, and 
the press. In his system, the press is the future substitute for 
representative government. “If we are forced to revolutions, 
let us propose the idea of a free monarchy, established on 
fundamental laws, itself the apex of a vast pile of municipal 
and local government, ruling an educated people, represented 
by a free and intellectual press. Before such a royal authority, 
sectional anomalies would disappear.” Representative govern- 
ment, says Tancred, is a “fatal drollery,” a feature not to be 
found in the polity which Omniscience deigned to trace. “The 
wisdom of the Saxons, Norman valour, the statecraft of the 
Tudors, the national sympathies of the Stuarts, the spirit of 
the later Guelphs struggling against their enslaved sovereignty, 
. end in the huckstering rule of some thirty unknown and 
anonymous jobbers!” Such, in Sybil, appears to be the result 
of representative government. “Such a system may suit the 
balanced interests and the periodical and alternate command of 
rival oligarchical connections; but it can subsist only by the 
subordination of the sovereign and the degradation of the mul- 
titude, and cannot accord with an age whose genius will soon 
confess that power and the people are both divine.” Nothing 
can exceed the scorn with which parliamentary government is 
spoken of throughout Sybil. The political mystification of the 
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last hundred years is laid to its charge, “during which a people 
without power or education have been induced to believe them- 
selves the freest and most enlightened nation in the world, and 
have submitted to lavish their blood and treasure, and see their 
industry crippled and labour mortgaged to maintain an oligarchy 
that had neither ancient memories to soften nor present services 
to justify their unprecedented usurpation.” And all thiswas done 
by the bewildering phrase of artful orators in a parliament closed 
against the reporters of the press. In this parliament, he says 
in another place, “robbery has been practised on the greatest 
scale known in modern ages ; here ten thousand manors belong- 
ing to the Templars were forfeited and divided between the 
king and the nobles. Here the great estate of the Church 
which belongs to the people was seized. . . . Here was brought 
forth the monstrous conception—the mortgaging of the industry 
of the country to enrich and protect property. Here the inno- 
cent were impeacned, and a virtuous and able monarch mar- 
tyred because he was of opinion that it was better for the 
people to be taxed directly by one, than indirectly by many.” 
This indictment against representative government in general, 
and the English Parliament in special, is still further particu- 
larized in accusations against both Houses. “A plague o’ both 
the Houses,” says our new Mercutio. As to the Peers, he 
divides them into two lots—the old Venetian oligarchy, which 
Pitt consigned to destruction when he said that every. man 
with £10,000 a year should be a peer, and the plebeian pseudo- 
aristocracy which was his instrument for dethroning the oli- 
garchy. Mr. Disraeli has aristocratic principles ; but he owns 
no aristocracy except that of blood. And ancient blood in the 
veins is, he says, an accident rather rare with the English 
nobility. “I never heard of a peer with an ancient lineage. 
The real old families of this country are to be found amongst 
the peasantry ; the gentry too may lay some claim to old blood.” 
As for the House of Commons, at least between 1832 and 1868, 
it had lost all claim to Mr. Disraeli’s respect. De Maistre said 
that a nation consisted of the monarchy and aristocracy. Mr. 
Disraeli added the labouring multitude. But he never would 
allow that the middle classes made up any notable part of the 
nation. He said in Coningsby that if the House of Commons 
was treated as the House of the people, as it was by the Bill of 
1832, the principle of universal suffrage was virtually conceded. 
By that Bill, he tells us, the old Constitution was reformed on 
new and exclusive principles, which made the House of Com- 
mons the House of a few—of the ten-pound electors,—and took 
the representation from the freemen, who themselves were the 
representatives of labour. In the House of Commons, thus 
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reformed, only two courses were possible: either to carry out 
logically the levelling principle, aud remove all privileges that 
were left, or to profess Conservatism, a negative creed more im- 
becile than the former was wicked. The alternative was be- 
tween political infidelity and a destructive creed. 

Mr. Disraeli has carried out his theories, so far as he has dared 
todo so. With his great tact in parliamentary management, still, 
like Lord Bute, he has steadily and systematically compromised 
parliamentary government. He has looked upon party conflicts 
as mere questions between gamblers, whom it was lawful to 
cozen with their own cards. Tadpole’s remarks on the Parlia- 
ment of 1839, in Sybil, are rather meant as a sarcasm on an in- 
stitution which could be so managed by so contemptible a 
person than as a condemnation of the manceuvres themselves, 
which Mr. Disraeli adopted in the sessions of 1866 and 1867. 
“This is a very manageable parliament,” says Tadpole; “the 
malcontent radicals who have turned them [the Whigs] out, 
are not going to bring them in. That makes us equal. Then 
we have the Sneaks,—the men who are afraid of a dissolution. 
I will be bound we make a good working majority of twenty-five 
out of the Sneaks.” He despises that consideration for the honour 
and dignity of Parliament which was so conspicuous in Peel. 
For him Parliament is an assembly to be duped, and to be so 
used as to make its government impossible. His patronage of 
Chartism should not be forgotten. As he wrote an elaborate 
apology for it in Sybil, so in the House of Commons he voted 
against all repressive measures, on the ground that Chartism 
had been produced by Parliament’s revolutionizing the parochial 
jurisdiction, attacking the ancient police, tampering with the 
magistracy, confiscating the patrimony of the people (the 
Church lands), assaulting trial by jury, and destroying corpora- 
tions. That is, he required that Parliament should restore the 
old poor law, the old watchmen, the Church lands confiscated 
at the Reformation, and the close corporations of boroughs, and 
should abolish all stipendiary magistrates, before he could con- 
scientiously vote for the measures requisite to stop a tem- 
porary excitement and a few local riots. His hostility to par- 
liamentary government includes hostility to government by 
parliamentary parties. He recognises a “ national party,” and 
no other. He considers the two English parliamentary parties 
to be two rival oligarchies, each with its own programme, and 
with its hereditary views and tendencies, seizing alternately the 
rudder of the State. Such an arrangement logically supposes 
that one party should voluntarily embrace unpopular views, and 
thereby resign to the other the monopoly of proposing popu- 
lar measures. Thus it would be excluded from office for ever. 
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But a party organizes itself in order to govern. The very reason 
of its existence is not to enforce a theory, but to exhibit its 
legislative and administrative talents. Its business is, not to risk 
its existence or its tenure of office for isolated measures, but to 
enforce the principle that, as the king reigns through the divine 
right of his blood, so the minister should govern by the divine 
right of his genius, and by means of his party. Nothing ex- 
cites his contempt so strongly as a falling minister. Peel twice 
fell, and twice destroyed his party. Instead of educating his 
party, his own life was a perpetual education. He tried to give 
effect to the worn-out ideas of his party, instead of making it 
carry out his own principles. He only learned through failure. 
After a great disaster, his mind seemed always to expand. He 
was only wise for the occasion. Instead of judging from the 
heaven of his own invention what would be good for the people, 
he obliged the people to declare what they wanted, and made 
policy to consist in giving a scientific form to the popular de- 
mand. Thus he forced the people out of doors to become states- 
men; and this, adds his critic, was a revolution which took the 
essence out of our institutions. It is clear then that, although 
Mr. Disraeli recognises both party and people, he gives no real 
place in the government to either. The party is merely the 
pedestal or instrument of the minister, and the people merely 
his raw material. Neither has any real voice in affairs. The 
monarch and his minister ought to rule all in the interest of 
all, without sacrificing the minority to the majority, as party 
government must do. The only power which has no class inter- 
est is the sovereign, who, if he tyrannizes, may be checked by 
the people, as an arbitrary parliament is checked by the con- 
stituency. The House of Commons represents only a few; the 
sovereign is the sovereign of all, and is the proper leader of the 
people. The personal wins mankind. A cause is an abstrac- 
tion, fit only for students. Embodied in a party, it stirs men 
to action; but represented by a leader who can inspire enthu- 
siasm, it commands the world. When Mr. Disraeli approves 
party, he means only that section of the public which embraces 
the Tory cause. He does not mean a parliamentary party; for 
such parties, however they may differ in the rest, agree in this, 
that they vindicate to Parliament the supremacy in the State. 
The only parliamentary party that he can logically justify is a 
party in Parliament, but not of it, a party sworn to counter- 
mine the usurpations of Parliament, to blast its dignity and to 
checkmate its action, to play off the Crown and people against 
the Parliament, and one section of the Parliament against 
another. 

With this fundamental objection to parliamentary parties, it 
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is natural that he should condemn all that ever have been or 
will be. We have seen how, in his view, the unprejudiced and 
powerful mind of Bolingbroke taught him to dread and to con- 
temn the Tories, such as they were in his day. To the Tory 
party, with Bolingbroke’s traditions and under Pitt’s guidance, 
he necessarily attributes a share in the “political mysti- 
fication of the last hundred years.” And as to the party 
after Pitt’s death he says of it: “ Impudently usurping the name 
of that party of which nationality, and therefore universality, is 
the essence, these pseudo-Tories made exclusion the principle 
of their political constitution, and restriction the genius of 
their commercial code.” What he thought of the party as 
transformed by Peel we have already seen. His opinion of 
the Whigs is sufficiently notorious: “The Whigs introduced 
sectarian religion, sectarian religion led to political exclusion, 
and political exclusion was soon accompanied by commercial 
restraint.” The party he holds to be a mere faction or con- 
spiracy to introduce and maintain a “ Venetian oligarchy.” If 
he could have sympathy with any party, it would be with that 
section of philosophic Radicals which would found an Imperial 
power on universal suffrage, and would use the Church as the 
means of persuading the masses. With Radicalism he has often 
shown that he has a certain fundamental agreement; but he 
has no sympathy with what he calls the Jacobinism of Lanca- 
shire. He has accordingly been obliged to look abroad for a 
political system which he could thoroughly approve. And he 
found one in France. It is clear that he and Napoleon Il. are 
fellow-students in the school of Bolingbroke. In his youth 
he attempted to make himself the laureate of Napoleon I. 
by his Revolutionary Epic, in which he sang how the spirit of 
Feudalism (Toryism) and the spirit of Federalism (Radicalism) 
found their point of union and indifference in the Emperor, 
and where he announced himself as the destined poet of the 
transformation of Europe by the ideas of the French Revolu- 
tion. It was in complete accordance with the theories of his 
whole life that he risked so much of what popularity he had 
by making himself the parliamentary advocate of Napoleon 11. 
in 1854. 

Mr. Disraeli’s political opinions are all grouped round one 
grand centre—himself. We have seen how in his mind the 
notion of becoming a party leader preceded any notion of the 
party he was to lead. In general, he holds that the cause 
exists for the man, not the man for the cause. As God made 
all things for himself, so in a theocracy all things exist for the 
governor. The minister has a kind of divinity; and in com- 

parison with him the people are but chaff and bran to stuff 
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his ambition. Ambition is the consciousness of genius. It 
is “the heroic feeling, which in old days produced demigods ; 
without which no State is safe, . . . and civilisation itself but 
a fitful and transient dream.” The part which the great man 
plays in his system is immense. He seems to recognise three 
grades of influence and authority. The first is management, a 
mere intellectual gift of assigning to every man his part, and 
bringing them all to act together for an end; but, great as may 
be the value of this gift, he always exhibits it as ending in 
failure when unaccompanied by higher qualifications. The 
next grade is attractiveness, which is symbolized by wealth, 
rank, wit, adventure, audacity, or any other gift which engages 
the imagination or the interests of mankind; the attractive 
man plays the same part in the political field that the coquette 
plays in society. The third grade is that of genius. The 
highest genius is that which exhibits itself as inspiration: Mr. 
Disraeli’s most perfect ideals are men and women who see 
visions and dream dreams. Next in rank to this divine genius 
comes the poetic genius. “The teeming fertility of the inven- 
tive resources of the imagination is as necessary to a great 
statesman as to a great general or a great poet.” Peel was not 
a statesman, because “he embalmed no great political truth in 
immortal words.” All these three qualities of a great states- 
man Mr. Disraeli claims for himself in his novels, where there 
is no character but himself, divided into many masks, exhibit- 
ing his full face in the principal personages, and his profile and 
quarter face in collateral characters of the story. To construct 
him, as he sets himself before us, we must take the “miracu- 
lous management” of Vivian Grey, the magnetic attraction, 
the poetic genius, the clairvoyant intuition of Contarini Flem- 
ing, the aphoristic infallibility of Sidonia, with a spice of the 
human weaknesses of Fakradeen (as it were a half-brother of 
Vivian), and with a hem of feminine fibre borrowed on the one 
side from Mrs. Lorraine and Mrs. Coningsby, and on the other 
from Sybil and Eva. For his preternatural powers are more 
those of the prophetess than of the prophet, more in the tem- 
perament than in the authoritative mission, more allied to 
mesmerism than to inspiration. Yet he claims the magical 
power of accomplishing ends without ordinary means, of work- 
ing by contraries, of propagating a truth by summing it up in 
an immortal word. He is an adept in that Oriental lore which 
teaches (according to Ibn Chaldan) that “the word of a believer 
concludes peace and makes war according as he speaks ; for the 
power of everything created lives in the pure word of a 
believer, from which states arise, and cities and nations flourish, 
as the tree grows up from its roots.” 
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It is not difficult to see what was the attraction between the 
disorganized Conservatives and a man of Mr. Disraeli’s opinions 
and character. Conservative principles had collapsed with the 
repeal of the corn duties, as entirely as Toryism had collapsed 
at the Revolution, or Tory-Conservatism with the Reform Bill. 
The negative side of Peel’s programme was unable to stand 
alone: it was not a policy but a sentiment ; and as a sentiment 
it was destructive of policy, for it would allow nothing to be 
done. The positive side of Peel’s programme had developed 
into a liberalism towards which the Conservative sentiment 
was furiously hostile. The party could not exist without some 
positive creed, however hollow ; and Mr. Disraeli was precisely 
the man to combine its sentiments, its tendencies, and its pre- 
judices, into the semblance of a principle. He was in want of 
a chaos ; and the very demoralization of the party was both a 
magnet and a whetstone for his organizing genius. He knew 
the secret of a key which would fit into its intellectual and 
moral voids, and open for him a way into the inmost recesses of 
its confidence. He had excogitated a great bribe to offer it, 
estimated at_£120,000,000, as a compensation for its supposed 
losses by the repeal of the corn laws. He had got a beautiful 
vision to dangle before its eyes, of the Queen on her throne, 
crowned and sceptered, with all her prerogatives restored, the 
centre of a galaxy of lords and bishops, rectors, squires, and 
churchwardens, surrounded by a tame flock of happy peasantry, 
while the middle and manufacturing classes were wearing 
out their doom to “fade like the Tyrian dye, and moulder 
like the Venetian palaces.” It would not matter if the hopes 
were mockeries, the fears delusions, and the ideal an ex- 
ploded fallacy. For the programme was only addressed to the 
imagination. It was to be the plaything of a party, not the 
earnest purpose of a statesman. It was a charm by which the 
genius was to mould the party into a pedestal for his own 
statue, not the law by which he was to regulate his policy and 
shape the development of the nation. 

The whole life of Conservatism in 1846 was concentrated in 
the thirst for revenge upon Peel. The party, however “spacious 
in the possession of dirt,” possessed no sufficiently accomplished 
hurler of mud, and was obliged to go begging for a bravo. Mr. 
Disraeli bestowed himself upon them, and was welcomed, like 
the man whom the horse in the fable invited to mount him. 
The Conservatives had no idea of subjecting themselves to him. 
They thought to use him; but he intended to use them, to 
control them, and to educate them—partly for their good, 
chiefly for his own. A career thus opened required circum- 
spect advance. He had, as the Americans say, to go in at the 
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little end of the horn. He had to take his cue from the party ; 
he could not attempt to dictate to it. It thus became his hard 
lot to stand forth as the champion of the Protectionists, whose 
principles he had all his life contemned as one of the stupid 
imbecilities of pseudo-Toryism. He was able, however, to cloak 
himself for nearly three years under the skirts of Lord George 
Bentinck, a leader without a system of his own, but bold 
and clever, with wit enough to listen to plausible ideas, 
and dignity enough “to play his great part in a becoming 
manner,” whose “singular and sudden career” exhibited just 
that triumph of accidental information over artificial training, 
of impulse over theory, which was a part of Mr. Disraeli’s 
romantic creed. For are we not taught in Contarini Fleming 
that, though the legislator ought to consult the genius of the 
people, yet it is impossible to draw out this genius with the 
hook of philosophy, or to make that which is “the occasional 
consequence of iine observation” into “the certain result of 
scientific study”? Policy comes by intuition, not by training. 
System cannot give us knowledge of man. “Moral philosophy 
is mere words. History is a pleasant pastime, never a profit- 
able study.” Lord George Bentinck became a statesman, 
neither by study, nor by his own intuition, but by that of Mr. 
Disraeli. After the death of Lord George Bentinck, Mr. 
Disraeli could stand alone, or at least required only a crutch, 
and not a cloak. Lord Derby supplied what was lacking, and 
gave bail for his good behaviour. 

In 1849 Mr. Disraeli became definitively the leader in the 
House of Commons of the party which called itself Conservative, 
and which he intended to make Tory. But his position was a 
delicate one; his hold on his party was not yet established. 
From 1846 to 1852 was the first period of his action upon it. 
This period is itself divided into two: the first during his 
coverture, while Lord George Bentinck was leader ; the second 
under his acknowledged lead. This whole period was one of 
ostensible protection. It comprised the attacks upon Peel in 
1846, the defence of the sugar duties in 1847, and of the navi- 
gation laws in 1848, the arguments for the reimposition of an 
import duty on corn in 1849, and the motions in 1849, 1850, 
and 1851, for a readjustment of local taxation, so as to compen- 
sate the landed interest for what they had lost by free-trade. 
But during all this period, his speeches contain no affirmation 
of the principle of protection. In 1848 he said outright that 
he was a free-trader, though not a freebooter of the Manchester 
school. He was able, however, to combine his free-trade with 
a freebooting which was not of the Manchester school : for in 
1849 he declared himself ready to appeal to the people on the 
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question, “ whether they were for the system which should 
make the foreigner or the Englishman pay the taxes of 
England.” He thought also that the landed interest ought to 
be protected at the expense of the mercantile interest, and pro- 
phesied that the recent changes in the commercial system must 
end in national degradation and financial convulsion. He tried 
also to apply what he called free-trade principles to the land. 
If the land is raw material, he asked in 1850, why is it taxed 
at all ?—as if rent itself were not taxation, and a tax on rent a 
public tax on the profits of a private tax. When Parliament, 
he said, had destroyed the artificial protection to land, it had no 
right to maintain the artificial burdens. Lord Russell bore 
witness that he never grounded his motions on protection, and 
never promised its re-establishment ; but his own party treated 
this silence as a mere concession to the prejudices of the free- 
trading majority, and exhibited a confidence in his convictions 
which his words certainly did not warrant. 

The events of 1848 had brought Reform once more to the 
front. The disaster of Louis Philippe and Guizot had warned 
Lord Russell of the danger of finality in excluding great classes 
from the franchise. But he opposed all motions for its exten- 
sion, till he was placed in a minority by Mr. Locke King in 
1851. He resigned; but, as Lord Derby was not able to form 
a ministry, he retained office, though he was again put into a 
minority on the continuance of the income-tax, by a combina- 
tion of Mr. Hume with Mr. Disraeli. The next session (1852), 
weakened by the exclusion of Lord Palmerston, he proposed 
a new Reform Bill, but was beaten by Lord Palmerston on 
the Militia question, and again resigned. This was the first 
great occasion for Mr. Disraeli’s education of the Conservatives 
on the question of Reform. There had been a meeting of the 
party, where it was led to commit itself to a position which 
turned out to involve a policy hitherto strange to it. It was to 
relinquish its intolerant attitude, and to allow Reform Bills to be 
introduced, reserving its force for moulding them according to 
its own ideas in committee. This was a great step gained. 
Henceforth the Tories, instead of negativing all reform, began 
to be taught to suppose that they had positive schemes of their 
own, not indeed to be produced independently, as though they 
were of any positive value, but to be, if possible, substituted for 
any proposals which might come from the opposite party. 
“From the time,” said Mr. Disraeli, in October 1867, “1 ever 
presumed to take any lead in public affairs, I have never 
omitted an opportunity of claiming, whenever this question was 
brought forward, the right of the Tory party to deal with it, 
deeming that historically we had as good and better right than 
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our opponents, but that, totally irrespective of these considera- 
tions, it was a fatal position that one of the great constitutional 
parties of England should commence their programme by the 
admission that, upon the most vital and interesting of public 
questions, they were considered to be debarred from ever inter- 
fering.” Reform then was inculcated both as a principle or 
article of “the traditional Tory creed,” and as a rule of tactics ; 
and it became the occasion of clenching the transformation of 
the Conservatives into the Tory party. 

The year 1852 saw Mr. Disraeli Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and leader of the House of Commons. In the beginning of the 
session he had declared that the peculiar burdens on land 
entitled the landed interest to countervailing duties as a com- 
pensation. He was now a compensationist. A few weeks 
afterwards, Lord Derby, as the head of the new ministry, 
sketched the policy which the Government intended to follow. 
In a minority in the House of Commons, it would avoid all 
unnecessary party measures, and devote itself to legal and 
social reform, without following Lord John Russell in his 
“indefinite plan to unsettle everything and settle nothing” by 
parliamentary reform. Mr. Disraeli, addressing his constitu- 
ents at Aylesbury on his re-election in March, assured them 
that he had sown all his wild oats, that for fifteen years he 
had never forfeited a principle or a pledge, and declared, “ it 
shall never be said that I have attained power by false pre- 
tences.” A precipitate settlement, unjust to farmers, planters, or 
sailors, was, he said, wrongly called free-trade. But he would 
pledge himself to no particular measure, only to the policy of 
justice to all classes, including “ample and complete redress ” to 
the landed interest. When he first met Parliament he was 
obliged to adopt provisionally the budget of the outgoing 
ministry ; this he did in a speech so candid that Mr. Gladstone 
was ready to let the result of the financial policy of the preced- 
ing ten years rest upon it. In the autumn session of the new 
Parliament, the way having been cleared by the affirmation of 
a resolution in favour of the free-trade policy, Mr. Disraeli 
produced his budget. It was ambitious enough. It offered 
paltry compensation to the shipping interest and the planters. 
The land was promised the substantial alms of half the malt- 
tax. The townspeople were to be gratified with a reduced duty 
on tea. But there was to be a graduated income-tax and an 
extended house-tax. “There are greater subjects for us to con- 
sider,” he said, “than the triumph of obsolete opinions. I look 
upon one-sided free-trade as an obsolete opinion, just as you look 
upon protection ; and I am lost in the great principle of the 
day, that of unrestricted competition.” Lost he undoubtedly 
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was. Mr. Gladstone demonstrated that he knew nothing of 
the business ; and his budget was refused by the House. But 
at least he had educated his party, first into substituting “ com- 
pensation ” for “ protection,” and then into being “ lost in unre- 
stricted competition.” In the imagination of the party, this 
actually meant that landlords and farmers were not to be taxed ; 
but it was also capable of being ultimately shown to have 
meant pure and simple free-trade. 

In the years between 1853 and 1858, the attention of the 
country was absorbed in the Crimean War and the Indian 
Mutiny. In 1853, Mr. Gladstone’s first great budget was too 
popular to offer any hopeful point of attack; but, by a union 
with Mr. Milner Gibson, Mr. Disraeli managed to beat the 
Government on the question of taxes on knowledge. Though 
he failed to profit by the military passions of the hour, and to 
ride into office as a War Minister, he had no little influence in 
putting an end to what he called the ministry of “no principles 
but all the talents.” He could not displace Lord Palmerston’s 
Government till 1858, when the Extradition Bill, which he 
ought to have approved for its subservience to Napoleon IIL, 
afforded him a second opening to power. During the interval 
between his two administrations he had busily educated his 
party in the principles of Tory Reform. He had at last given 
them a theory on which a Bill might be founded, and all other 
Bills rejected, in order eventually to pass that. In his numer- 
ous Reform speeches he always insisted that the franchise is 
neither a right nor a trust, but a privilege, not an odious ex- 
ception, but a general reward. If this is denied, and a right to 
the franchise asserted, then he told his party every restriction be- 
comes an absurdity ; but when the franchise is given by lawas a 
privilege and reward, then it does not matter how liberally it is 
given. Universal suffrage he assured them would produce a 
Tory majority. He criticised the Reform Act of 1832 as hav- 
ing given privileges to property only, and as having swept away 
all the old privileges given to labour and to skill. On the old 
system, the freeman represented the artisan and the labourer : 
“ we virtually terminuted the political rights of labour with the 
class of freemen we destroyed.” But whatever privileges he 
was ready to lavish on labour, he reserved greater privileges for 
the land. Government, he said, must be based on traditionary 
influences and large properties round which men may rally. 
They are the only security for liberty and property. Ours isa 
“ territorial constitution.” Power is in the Crown, order in the 
Lords, liberty in the Commons. Such were to be the bases of 
Tory Reform. Lord Derby, in his first speech as minister in 
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1858, observed that the broad distinctions of political 
parties no longer existed, but that they were divided into the 
most various shades of opinion, the niceties of division being 
so fine that it was difficult to define the position of many « 
member of Parliament. Thus the composition of parties was 
in exact analogy to the composition of Tory principles. The 
formula, “power in the Crown, order in the Lords, liberty in 
the Commons,” by giving a separate local habitation to each 
element, separates the elements themselves, gives them a frag- 
mentary character, and builds up the party programme out of 
mutually inconsistent bits, each of which demands in its turn 
a practical development. Such a creed is exactly the one to 
present to an assembly divided in the way Lord Derby de- 
scribed. It offers to every fragment of a party that fragment 
of a principle on which it erects its platform. And in exchange 
it demands compromise on all other points, and thus trains men 
for every kind of concession. On this eclectic basis Lord Derby 
formed his ministry of 1858. It borrowed Mr. Gladstone’s 
finance, the India policy which Mr. Disraeli had opposed in 
the earlier part of the session, and some of Mr. Locke King’s 
piecemeal reforms. The Conservatives boasted that the session 
of 1858 was more prolific of measures than any since 1852. 
Whether the boast was true or false, the honour claimed was 
small for a party sworn to stop all legislation when out of 
office, and ready to concede all when in office. The policy of 
universal obstruction while in opposition, by combination with 
extreme sections of the ministerial party, coupled with uni- 
versal concession while in office, and the carriage of measures 
by the same combination, is one that has in it neither mystery 
nor art. It flows on with the brute necessity of a physical law. 
It must succeed whenever the Liberal party contains in it dis- 
contented sections which, in union with the Tory party, out- 
number the main Liberal body. The novelty was not that 
the efficacy of the contrivance should be discovered, but that 
the Conservative party should be brought to combine with such 
extreme allies in order to overcome the Whigs, whose fault in 
the eyes of those allies was that they were too conservative. 
Such alliances, though suicidal for Conservatism, were naturally 
approved by the Tory leader, because they tended to transform 
Conservatism into Toryism, and also directly promoted certain 
articles of the Tory creed of democratic monarchy. 

To the true Tory, free parliamentary government is an eye- 
sore. To hamper Parliament, to exhibit its inability to solve a 
pressing question, and to relegate the decision to a minister 
who will annul ordinary parliamentary rules in order to carry 
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it, is a proceeding essentially Tory, and not Conservative. This 
is exactly what Mr. Disraeli saw might be done by Reform. 
When everybody had agreed that it was to be settled, and 
ministry after ministry had tried to settle it, and failed, it would 
be clear that “ the great machine was not adequate to the ques- 
tion, that it could not meet the difficulties ;” and then would 
come the great opportunity for referring the question to the 
party which was national and not parliamentary. By 1858- 
1859 the party had been so far educated that the Government 
was able to comply with the necessity of bringing in a Reform 
Bill. It was a Reform Bill with only one liberal feature in it, 
—the reduction of the county franchise. And this patch of 
liberalism was only specious; for it was part of a general 
scheme for giving parliamentary preponderance to the unedu- 
cated and dependent majority of the people, which lives in 
counties. The maintenance of the £10 line in the boroughs, 
coupled with the scheme of lateral as opposed to vertical ex- 
tension of the suffrage, by means of lodger and fancy franchises 
which would only affect the “ respectable ” classes, completed 
the reactionary character of the measure. It was deservedly 
rejected. A dissolution took place ; and after a hostile vote in 
the new Parliament, the ministry resigned. In this second 
tenure of office Mr. Disraeli had gained the vantage-ground of 
having forced his party to support positive concrete proposals 
on Reform, and from that ground he renewed his process of 
education. His five points are too recent to need recapitula- 
tion orcriticism. They were certainly all more or less preached 
in his Reform speeches between 1859 and 1866. And he 
boasted at Edinburgh that they were all embodied in the ulti- 
mate measure of 1867. In reality his boast was neither timely 
nor true. That measure sinned against his first point ; for it 
was only a piecemeal reform, and was not completed till 1868. 
And the completion of it effaced its compliance with another 
of the five points ; for several “centres of representation ” were 
annihilated, Moreover, two other points were made futile by 
the refusal of the House of Commons to sanction the suggested 
alteration of the boundaries of boroughs, or otherwise to weed 
the county registers of the borough voters, or to give a prepon- 
derating parliamentary influence to the county population. Of 
all his practical and impracticable suggestions only one enjoyed 
a temporary and short-lived triumph—his famous principle of 
the personal payment of rates. As an instrument of parlia- 
mentary intrigue it was perfect; as a theory of government 
and of political economy, or as an administrative contrivance, 
it was immeasurably puerile and ridiculous. This, however, 
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was the solitary approximation to a legislative result from Mr. 
Disraeli’s Tory teaching. The Bill, after it had thrown off its 
deceptive checks and compensations, came out ultimately dif- 
fering in one point alone from such a measure as Mr. Bright, or, 
before him, Mr. Hume had recommended. This one point was 
not personal payment of rates, for the personal payment had 
shrunk into personal rating. Personal rating as a condition of 
the franchise was the birth for which the mountain had been 
in labour for nineteen years, and for which the Conservative 
had been changed into the Tory party. Even this has since been 
practically swept away. 

The conflict between the three schools of Liberalism, Tory- 
ism, and Conservatism, was better seen during the passage of 
the Irish Church Bill than during the Reform struggle of 1867. 
In 1869 the three parties were visibly distinguished. The 
Liberal Government introduced a complete and consistent Bill, 
which dealt firmly with principles and kindly with interests. 
The Tory leader declared that the measure was worse than 
foreign conquest, by which he probably meant that it was as 
fatal to the Toryism he had been constructing as the “ Dutch 
conquest ” had been to the Toryism of the Stuart days. He 
denounced it as a divorce between the State and religion, and 
a consequent weakening of the Crown. But after contending 
seriously though in vain for the principle of Establishment, 
which his theory required him to do, he made a mere sham- 
fight for endowments, which he must have felt, though he did 
not say, could not on his principles be either wisely or justly 
left in the custody of a disestablished Church. Thus, though 
the list of his original amendments exhibited him as the cham- 
pion both of establishment and endowment, yet, when he gave 
battle on the principle of establishment, and then surrendered at 
discretion on that of endowment, he only acted with perfect 
consistency as a Tory, who sanctions the existence of a Church, 
but only as an annex to the Crown, and censures a Church ad- 
ministered in any other way than by absolute prerogative. 
This‘surrender no doubt immensely facilitated the passage of 
the Bill through Parliament, and was therefore distasteful to 
those few Conservatives who hoped for a better bargain by 
delay. It also weakened the position of the main body of the 
party, who accepted disestablishment as inevitable, but con- 
sidered that by prudent management the whole of the property 
might be preserved to the disestablished body. Lord Cairns, as 
Mr. Disraeli’s lieutenant in the House of Lords, finally anni- 
hilated these Conservative hopes. The Tory leaders, after being 
compelled to admit the principle of disestablishment, distinctly 
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lent their aid to reduce to sufficient depletion the strength of 
the engine thus taken away from the armoury of the Crown ; 
while the Conservatives strove rather lightly for establishment, 
in comparison with their vigorous efforts to retain the wealth 
of an independent Church. The two principles are, in fact, 
mutually contradictory, and would, under fitting circumstances, 
lead to a division in the party. The Tory is for Church 
and Crown; but not for the Church without the Crown. The 
Conservative wishes to keep whatever he can, if not wholly, 
then in part, and to reserve the wealth and influence, even when 
it is impossible to maintain the establishment, of a Church. 
The theory of the royal supremacy existing not in the royal 
courts but in the person of the sovereign, and the union of the 
Church with the State on the sole ground of this supremacy, was 
the total contribution of Toryism to the debate on the Irish 
Church measure. 

With all its positive pretence then, Toryism has proved as 
sterile as Conservatism itself. Where it has been prolific, it 
has been so merely by surrender to some section of Liberals, 
with whose opinions it has provisionally decked itself. And 
indeed, in those transcendent moments when the delight of 
cajoling a hostile majority lures Mr. Disraeli into frankness, he 
does not stick at the admission that, after all, his Toryism has as 
little real place in English legislation as the Conservatism it has 
superseded. On the 25th of February 1867, he said: “A national 
party, a party which is nothing if it be not national, had by too 
long a possession of power shrunk into a heartless oligarchy. 
The Whig party seized the occasion which was before them, 
and threw the Government of this country into the hands of 
the middle classes. Never to my mind was any political ex- 
periment more successful. Never has a country been better 
governed, to my mind, than England during the last thirty 
years.” It is precisely during these thirty years that Mr. 
Disraeli’s political activity has been manifested. It is precisely 
in thwarting the course of this good government that all his 
energies have been employed. His hostility has been that, 
not only of a private antagonist, but of an organizing leader. 
When the obstructive forces lay shattered and helpless, he 
rallied them, and recreated the opposition. Organized, con- 
solidated, formed into a coherent phalanx, by his skill, the 
party ever since has devoted itself to resisting, piecemeal 
and in the mass, one by one and altogether, the successive 
developments of the Liberal policy. And for what? In order 
that its leader might rise from the Treasury bench, and confess 
in its name that that policy was unsurpassed in excellence. 
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There is no doubt of his right to be the mouthpiece of the party : 
there is no doubt of his competence to declare the idea on which 
it rests. He created both the one and the other ; and he knows 
whereof they are made. His word is the end of controversy. 
Habemus confitentem reum: the Tory policy is a conspiracy 
against good government. 

And what is that Conservatism to which the party is exhorted 
to return but the very influence which predisposed it, the very 
preamble and premiss which forced it, to welcome and subserve 
the Toryism from which it now recoils? Conservatism is not 
a doctrine or a system; it makes no provision for the most 
elementary and necessary demands of government. It is 
merely a sentiment, or an ethical habit. It dies away out of 
men’s minds as they expand to a real knowledge of the forces 
which are moving the world and of the problems which those 
forces are continually creating, as they rise to a genuine con- 
viction that their cwn class interests are not the ultimate test 
of right, and as they gain the moral courage to act sincerely on 
the principles which they believe to be true. Under Peel, 
Conservatism did not stand by itself; if he continued to share 
its prepossessions, he lent it a life which was not its own. But 
when the party came to understand that it could no longer 
enjoy that life without committing itself to a real political 
system, it started aside like a broken bow. It expelled the 
only principle of vitality and development with which it seemed 
capable of amalgamating, and collapsed upon the dull mass of 
its own negative instincts. The rest was only the inevitable 
working out of a general law. For a party cannot exist upon 
a purely negative basis, haggling for ever over the details of 
its own doomed interests. It cannot help seeking an escape 
from a palpably impossible position. The Conservative party 
after 1846 only followed the promptings of its own nature, in 
the circumstances in which it stood. Therefore it fell a prey to 
whatever chimera in the sphere of politics could promise most 
to its interests and its passions. It became the dupe of clattering 
aphorisms, and the accomplice of a harebrained plot. It stood 
by in simperins acquiescence while each of its sentiments was 
in turn convert. into a logical premiss to establish and enforce 
its contradictory. It accepted as a political philosophy the 
interchangeable juggle between protection and free-trade, un- 
restricted competition and monopoly. It learned to justify 
whatever it might be its interest to do, by whatever principles 
it might be its interest to profess. What Conservatism has 
been, that it will be—not a serious policy, nor even the pre- 
parative for one, but simply the ready prize of any imposture 
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which promises to stop the sun, and to draw the moon out of 
its sphere. If the repentance of the Opposition is to establish 
for them any claim to the national respect, if it is to provide 
them with any real foundation for a policy in the future, it 
must go deeper than the trumpery squabble about their tactics 
and their leaders. It must take them back to the time when 
they turned away from the light towards which they were 
advancing, and reverse the mental and moral habit which 
incited them to that apostasy. What they have to learn are 
elementary truths—that facts are stronger than the ignorance 
which denies them, that justice is higher than the interests of 
any class, that principles are safer than the alternate cowardice 
and recklessness of passion. To drape themselves again in the 
tatters of Conservatism would be something more than to defy 
the general teaching of history; it would be deliberately to 
renew, in the face of their own personal experience, their career 
of disaster and dishonour. 
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. Trois Documents de I’ Eglise du XV. Siecle. (Venice: Antonelli.) 
3. La Bibliotheque des Princes Corsini, @ Rome. Par M. Gachard. 


(Brussels : Merzbach.) 


. Dispacct di Giovanni Michiel. Rettificazioni ed Aggiunte di 


Luigi Pasini. (Venice: Grimaldo.) 


. Le Cardinal Jean Morone. Par Frédéric Sclopis. (Paris: 


Durand.) 


. Gérard Mercator, sa Vie et ses @uvres. Parle Docteur T. van 


Raemdonck. (Saint Nicolas: Dalschaert-Praet.) 


Shakespeariana Genealogica. In Two Parts. Compiled by Geo. 
Russell French. (Cambridge : Macmillan. ) 


Narrative of the Spanish Marriage Treaty. Edited and Trans- 
lated by S. R. Gardiner. (London: Camden Society.) 

Gustaf Adolf. Von G. Droysen. (Leipzig: Veit.) 

Geschichte Wallensteins. Von L. von Ranke. (Leipzig: Duncker 
und Humblot.) 


Graf Georg Friedrich von Waldeck, ein preussischer Staatsmann 

im 17Tten Jahrhundert. Von Bernhard Erdmannsdérfer. (Berlin: 

Reimer.) 

Rembrandt Harmens Van Rijn. Sa vie et ses GHuvres. Par C. 
Vosmaer. (The Hague: Nijhoff.) 
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Syllabus of Rymer’s Fodera. Vol. I. By T. Duffus Hardy. 
(London : Longmans.) 


Friedrich Wilhelm I., Kénig von Preussen. Von J. G. Droysen. 
(Leipzig: Veit.) 

Le Pére Ricci Général des Jésuites a 1 Epoque de leur suppression 
(1773). Biographie et piéces inédites publiées par le P. Auguste 
Carayon. (Paris: L’Kcureux.) 

Aus Schelling’s Leben in Briefen. Erster Band, 1775-1803. 
(Leipzig: Hirzel.) 

Archives Judiciaires. Recueil complet des discussions législatives 
et des débats résultant des grands proces politiques jugés en 
France de 1792 2 1840. Documents recueillis, annotés et mis 
en ordre var le Baron Carl de Ketschendorf. (Brussels: Decy 
et Mucquardt.) 


Portalis, sa Vie et ses Giwvres. Par René Lavollée. (Paris: 
Didier.) 

Das Leben des Generals von Scharnhorst, nach grdésstentheils 
bisher unbenutzten Quellen dargestellt. Von G. H. Klippel. 
I. II. Thi. (Leipzig: Brockhaus.) 


Histoire politique et parlementaire de la Belgique de 1814-1830. 
Par Louis Hymans, Membre de la Chambre des Représentants. 
Tome premier, La fondation du Royaume des Pays-Bas. 
(Brussels: Office de Publicité.) 

Aus den Memoiren eines Russischen Dekabristen. Beitriige zur 
Geschichte des St. Petersburger Militiraufstandes vom 14 (26) 
December 1825 und seiner Theilnehmer. (Leipzig: Hirzel.) 


. Robert Owen, the Founder of Socialism in England. By Arthur 


John Booth, M.A. (London: Triibner.) 


Grundsteine einer allgemeinen Kulturgeschichte der neuesten Zeit. 
Von J. J. Honegger. Bd. I. II. (Leipzig: Weber.) 

The Life of Mary Russell Mitford, related in a Selection from her 
Letters to her Friends. Edited by the Rev. A. G. L’Estrange. 
(London: Bentley.) 

Briefe von Alexander von Humboldt an Bunsen. (Leipzig: 
Brockhaus.) 

Charles Baudelaire, Sa Vie et son Giuvre. Par Charles Asseli- 
neau. (Paris: Lemerre.) 

Life of Mother Margaret Mary Hallahan, Foundress of the English 


Congregation of St. Catherine of Sienna, of the Third Order of 
St. Dominic. By her Religious Children. (London: Longmans.) 


Histoire de la Constitution de 1852, son développement et sa trans- 
formation. Par A. Cucheval-Clarigny. (Paris : Sauton.) 
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49. Histoire de l’Isthme de Suez. Par Olivier Ritt. (Paris: Hachette.) 


50. Recherches économiques, historiques et statistiques sur les guerres 
contemporaines (1853-1866). Par Paul Leroy-Beaulieu. 
(Paris: Librairie Internationale.) 


51. Livldndische Antwort an Herrn Juri Samarin. Von C. 
Schirren. Dritte Auflage. (Leipzig: Duncker und Humblot.) 


52. France. By M. Prévost-Paradol. (Edinburgh: Edmonston and 
Douglas.) 


53. Nationality: or the Law relating to Subjects and Aliens, considered 
with a view to future Legislation. By the Right Hon. Sir 
Alexander Cockburn, Lord Chief-Justice of England. (Lon- 
don: Ridgway.) 

54. The New West: or, California in 1867-1868. By Charles Loring 
Brace. (New York: Putnam and Son.) 


55. Wanderbuch. Von W.H. Riehl. (Stuttgart: Cotta.) 


56. Constitutional Progress. Seven Lectures delivered before the 
University of Oxford. By Montague Burrows, M.A., Chichele 
Professor of Modern History. (London: Murray.) 


57. Typical Selections from the best English Authors. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press.) 


58. Histoire de Calife le Pécheur et de Calife Haroun er Rechid, Conte 
inédit des Mille et Une Nuits. Texte Turc accompagné de notes 
explicatives et de la Traduction Francaise en regard par 
Charles Clermont-Ganneau. (Jerusalem: Typographie de 
Terre Sainte. ) 


59. Nouveaux Lundis. Par C. A. Sainte-Beuve, de I’ Académie 
Francaise. Tome onzitme. (Paris: Michel Lévy Freres.) 

60. Theocritus translated into English Verse. By C. S. Calverley. 
(Cambridge: Deighton, Bell, and Co.) 


61. Les Arts au Moyen Age et a l Epoque de la Renaissance. Par 
Paul Lacroix. Ouvrage illustré par F. Kellerhoven. (Paris: 
Didot Freres.) 


62. Histoire de la faience de Rouen. Par André Pottier. (Rouen: 
Le Brument.) 


63. Histoire générale de la Musique depuis les temps les plus anciens 
jusqu’ad nos jours. Par F, T. Fétis. (Paris: Didot.) 


64. Nouvelles études morales sur le temps présent. Par E. Caro, de 
l'Institut. (Paris: Hachette.) 


65. Les Sciences et la Philosophie. LEssais de critique philosophique 
et religieuse. Par Th. Henri Martin. (Paris: Didier.) 


66. Geschichte der Sprachwissenchaft und orientalischen Philologie in 
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Deutschland seit dem anfange des 19 Jahrhundert. Von 
Theodor Benfey. (Munich: Cotta.) 


67. An Icelandic-English Dictionary, chiefly founded on the Collec- 
tions made from Prose Works of the 12th-14th Centuries. By 
the late Richard Cleasby. Enlarged and completed by Gud- 
brand Vigfusson. Part L,A-H. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 


68. Habit and Intelligence in their Connection with the Laws of Matter 
and Force. By Joseph John Murphy. (London: Macmillan.) 


69. Recherches sur le Spectre Solaire. Par A. J. Angstrém, Profes- 
seur de Physique & l'Université d’Upsal. Spectre Normal de 
Soleil. Atlas de Six Planches. (Upsala: Schultz.) 


70. Vortriige iiber die Entwicklungsgeschichte der Chemie in den 
letzten Hundert Jahren. Von Dr. A. Ladenburg. (Bruns- 
wick : Vieweg.) 

71. Rapport Méthodique sur les Progrés de la Chimie Organique pure 
en 1868 avec quelques détails sur la marche de la Chimie physio- 
logique. Par le Dr. Micé. (Paris: Ballicre.) 


72. Outlines of Chemistry, or Brief Notes of Chemical Facts. By 
William Odling, M.B. (London: Longmans.) 


73. The Mississippi Valley: its Physical Geography. By J. W. 
Foster, LL.D. (Chicago: Griggs and Co.) 


74. Pre-Historic Times, as illustrated by Ancient Remains, and the 
Manners and Customs of Modern Savages. By Sir John 
Lubbock, Bart. Second Edition. (London: Williams and Nor- 


gate.) 


75. An Illustrated Natural History of British Moths. By Edward 
Newman. (London: Tweedie.) 


1. THe indefatigable Dr. Diimichen has just published a volume of 
the results obtained by the Prussian archeological expedition to 
Egypt in the summer of 1868. The first fifteen plates are taken 
from four of the most remarkable tombs of Sakkarah and represent 
Egyptian art at the time of the fifth dynasty, that is, considerably 
more than 2,000 years before Christ. The remaining plates, with 
the exception of the last four (which are really supplementary to 
another publication of Dr. Diimichen’s), belong to a very much 
more recent period. They contain a plan and inscriptions of the 
great temple of Hathor at Dendera, and represent the “ basest 
period” of Egyptian art. The name of the “Emperor Nero” 
occurs repeatedly. These recent texts, which are infinitely more 
difficult of decipherment than those of the better periods, are of 
considerable interest both from a mythological and from a philo- 
logical point of view. The play upon words, sounds, and images, 
which is characteristic of this literature, sometimes furnishes curious 
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and even important evidence. At Plate XXV., for instance, 
there is a passage (lines 1] and 12) in which almost every word 
begins with the letter @ ch. The beginning of the text (line 9) 
is equally alliterative. Lb o4 Ss 1); chi-ut, chi-ut, 


a2\a2 2 
chent chu-ten cheft-neter. This is fresh evidence as to the phonetic 
value of the ideographic LJ. See The North British Review, 
No. CI. p. 201. 

The interest of the representations belonging to the older period 
is partly historical and partly archeological. ‘The historical infor- 
mation which may be gathered from the most ancient tombs has 
been carefully collected in M. de Rougé’s Memoir on the Monuments 
of the First Six Dynasties. Professor Hartmann, the African tra- 
veller, has contributed a valuable paper determining the species of 
animals represented in Dr. Diimichen’s publications, But the most 
important contribution to the present volume is Herr Graser’s essay, 
“Das Seewesen der alten Aegypter.” He is the author of a most valu- 
able work De Veterum re Navali, which is now in fact the greatest 
authority on the subject. The large number of Egyptian vessels of 
every kind (no less than 143 in all), which are found in the plates 
of Dr. Diimichen’s recent volumes has enabled Herr Graser accu- 
rately to study and describe the details and development of the 
Egyptian system in its different periods, from the earliest date down 
to the thirteenth century before Christ. Although the Greek ship 
of the historical period was far more complicated | in its construction 
than the Egyptian, almost all the elements of the Greek system are 
found in a simpler form in the Egyptian, so that Herr Graser in 
describing the latter is almost invariably able in the absence of the 
Egyptian technical term to use a corresponding Greek one. 

He is of course strictly accurate in contrasting the wealth of the 
Greek texts in nautical phraseology with the poverty of the Egyp- 
tian. But it would be unfair to forget how recently the Egyptian 
texts have been deciphered, how imperfectly as yet they have been 
studied, and how many still remain unpublished. There is no ante- 
eedent improbability in the discovery of Hieroglyphic texts as 
important in their way as the inventories of the Attic navy, pub- 
lished by Boeckh. “No one writer in the whole range of Greek 
and Roman literature,” says the author of an article in Dr. Smith’s 
Biblical Dictionary, “has supplied us (it may be doubted whether 
all put together have supplied us) with so much information con- 
cerning the merchant ships of the ancients as St. Luke in the nar- 
rative of St. Paul's voyage to Rome (Acts xxvii. xxviii.).” The 
Coptic translator of the New Testament unfortunately did not think 
it necessary to render the technical Greek terms by corresponding 
Egyptian ones. He either preserved the Greek term or gave an 
approximate or untechnical version. In spite of all difficulties, how- 
ever, our Hieroglyphic vocabulary is far more advanced than many 
persons are aware. 

The following are well-known names of different kinds of craft: 
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SY me wie, | mes ee | IES mee, bar, by A me 
har, —ikm haa, 44 ax, heket, «he hm haka, 
ed | Le one 
Sys YF wer, machent, 2 djd. seheri, B-'sex, hau, 
ets usech, mn Salt mensh, ee eer cheseft, 


| sax, ba. Now the nature of these vessels can in nearly 


every case be determined with the most perfect accuracy. Either 
they are depicted in their minutest details on the monuments, or 
the texts which mention them describe the use to which they 
are applied. We have pictures, for instance, of a “large and power- 
ful sat” (Lepsius, Denk. ii. pl. 76), of “usechu laden with corn” 
(Jd. iii. pl. 10), of hau laden with Eastern produce (Diimichen, 
Hist. In. ii. pl. 10). The uaa and machent are extremely common 
in vignettes of the Ritual. The texts on the other hand speak of 
the kia as the canoe of negro cattle merchants, of the kar and bar 
of fisherman, of the sea journeys of the hau, menshu, and usechu, 
and of the royal ba on whose forecastle captive princes were flung 
headlong by King Amenophis (Denk. iii. 65). 

Names were given to the Egyptian ships at a very early date. 
The boat of Ptah-ases, a contemporary of Mencheres of the fourth 
dynasty, was called “utes neteru”=6 Qeogdpoc. Aahmes, in his 
inscription, speaks of two ships, one called the “ Young Bull,” the 
other the “ Crown of Memphis.” The war-ship of Amenophis bore 
the royal name Ra da cheperu, smen toui. 

The Coptic words for the forepart, 9,H, of the ship and of the 


stern, dA 90%, are derived from ste ha-t, and >, pehu-t, which 
ae 
are found with the same meanings from the earliest times (Denk. ii. 
ae ad P 
104. Anastasi iv. 3, 6; 8, 7). }o RU sf ukai-u, are the 


ribs, and 2-, cha-t, is the hold of the vessel. The Coptic Ton, 
heel, is derived from #™_™d@x, tep-t. Dr. Brugsch translates 


Su | wld ~~, ship-pump ; but an important variant gives the 


determinative mmr. It must therefore signify hatch or cabin-door. 


Two words, “ . Gee temem ( Todt. 129, 2), and T& “ 
sor _—) 


sam-t (Todt, 99, compare i probably signify cabin. The 
boatman, ——* pe nef (Coptic Mecj), sat on a bench, \ |} 
Ww oft 
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asbet, Gn | We r=, baast, or ye, ma-t, The oar was 
called | ee user, % |], mah, or fat, hap. In the expression 


(lay ote se-heb hap-u, literally “ cooling the oars,” the 
verb se-heb, like the Greek yvxerv, has probably the sense of drying. 


The act of pulling is [yr cex. The rudder w& )\, hem, 


had a broad blade 2 ©, cherp. The operation of steering is 
expressed by the word , sem. The same verb sem is also 


used ( Sall. iv. 22, 2) to express the direction of the wind. To veer to 


starboard is =+4- =>, ari am-t urt; to veer to larboard 
a 


ort ®, art to ur. ‘These nautical expressions are of the 
— 
most remote antiquity. The helmsman directed the rudder by 


means of a rope called Jul, or me | ae nefri. 


The Coptic WjT€, mast, comes from ~ Re, chet ( Todt. 99, 
a atl 


11). Two other words have the same signification. ye i8 maket, 
is used in this sense in the Ritual (Todé. 98, 3; 149, 49), 
STS ucha, an upright shaft, is used as well for the pole of 
a tent as for the axis extending between the upper and the lower 
heavens, With the determinative of a sail, SIs it certainly 


signifies mast. The word Jl ~~, but’a, denotes the mast- 


head, ro kapyjowrv. This is proved from a picture of it in a papyrus 
[ No. 9900] of the British Museum. The name of an ancient king 


But’a on the tablet of Abydos has for determinative the sign i 

The yards =~. men) Cross q. @at) the mast (Todt. 98, 3). 
cs 

The sail is Jy He ®, atau (cl. Qorre, ipérwr). The 

— © st, shat-u men-tu, are the ipavrec, the halyards 

pry Rize bal pavrec, the halyards 


which fasten the yards. Dr. Brugsch thinks that => om 
kerfu, which occurs in a text published by Dr. Diimichen, signi- 


fies the outspread sail. The same text gives us the word » 


most probably a clerical error for huta which Dr. Brugsch trans- 
lates by yard. Sail is probably the true sense; but at all events 
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Dr. Brugsch is undoubtedly right in rendering =>, er-ta, by 
setting, and == | yu. shebu, by furling the sail. . 
ha-t, with the determinative of a rope, is evidently the fore- 
stay, mpdrovoc, The Coptic for cable is M09, The correspond- 


. . . . eee 
ing word in old Egyptian is n_* hfe. The common word, 


however, for ground tackle is mie ak, The same group when 


° ° —“e .__/ 
used as a verb signifies to fasten. —+~— @, tes Gk, on the 


other hand, signifies to raise the cables, weigh, avayecOa. Tes 
maket is to set up the mast, iordr orijoa. The operation of towing 


m a ~~, “ 
is expressed by ('5 ——, sta. oo. al awn, chenen, is to carry, 
: Db 
convey by water. To embark is o& , ha er. The 
~—, 
common word for a journey by water is = ta; ’ 
journey by | fas A, ce 


aN 
chenti, means to go with full sail, 2 wx, chet, with sails down; 


—_. : ¥ : ? . 
seket, is wepirX\eiv. A sea-journey on the Mediterranean is 
’ ’ Pp J y 


Nae & , seket em uat ur (Diimichen, Hist. Inschr. 
& = 


ii. 10), \y)< mendau, is to come to land; the same group 
aumneen, 


with a determinative of place, ly » Signifies a port. Dr. 
“~— oO 


Brugsch is most probably right in understanding + ail 


@ 
mafech, as expressing both the act and place of “disembarking.” 
The group = a, au, implies shipwreck. The touching passage in 
the Ritual, “he hath given bread to the hungry, drink to the thirsty, 
and clothes to the naked,” is followed by =. Pir - 

oa Pen, 


ik @ 
= dt : 
e suW? er-ta-nef machent ent au, “he hath given a bark to the 


shipwrecked.” The Coptic RwaA (Acts xxvii. 41) is connected 
with the Egyptian =, the phonetic equivalents of which have not 
yet been discovered, though they are plainly indicated by a series of 
coincidences between Hicroglyphic groups and Coptic words, the 


common root of which is BeR=)verr. 
Besides the word nef, which signifies sailor, we find the term 


~ZALY. cheni, with the same meaning. The captain is called 
FER, 


4 e , udu en chen-iu. A superior charge was that of 
ue vin 


the - aa ; \-\F i , her cheni-t-u. The xeAevoric who directed the 
FE A, 








es age 
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. o 
movements of the rowers is called B= _, cherp chent. 
—> >—4 —/ 


pale ST B titties 
A marine is called \ » shomer-t mensh. 
= | nn, Sa 


In addition to these terms a certain number of others might be 
pointed out, of which the meaning, even when probable, remains as 
yet doubtful for want of sufficient evidence. But the list of terms 
which have been positively ascertained within the last few years 
cannot be considered very meagre by any one who surveys it in- 
telligently. 


2. Herr Nererzer has made an honest but certainly not success- 
ful attempt to overthrow the opinion, now generally received among 
scholars, against the unity of composition of the Book of Isaiah. He 
is perfectly conscious of the fact that none of the previous endeavours 
to prove this unity have been satisfactory. But he exaggerates the 
importance of the fact; and he is mistaken in supposing that the most 
complete success, within its own limits, of such an attempt as his own 
would have any real bearing on the question of the unity of authorship 
of the book. The mere want of unity and connection between the dif- 
ferent prophecies would be no proof that they did not proceed from 
a single author. And, on the other hand, a perfectly false and illusory 
unity of thought and composition may be imagined to pervade the writ- 
ings of very different men, particularly if grave difficulties, such 
(among many others) as differences of dialect, are thrust out of sight, 
and the obvious meanings of words are set aside to make way for 
grossly improbable interpretations. Herr Neteler writes for the pur- 
pose of convincing rationalists and unbelievers. But “the belief of 
the Church that the Book of Isaiah is a Divine revelation ’ no more 
establishes the unity of its authorship than the belief of the Church 
with reference to the Proverbs of Solomon proves that Solomon wrote 
“the words of Agur,” or “the words of King Lemuel, the prophecy 
that his mother taught him.” The most orthodox believer may admit 
the inspiration of the latter part of Isaiah without on that account 
being forced to admit that these chapters were written by the author 
of the first. The internal evidence of the latter chapters as overwhelm- 
ingly proves that this author lived during the Captivity, and was a con- 
temporary of Cyrus, as the evidence of the first chapters proves that 
their author lived in the days of Hezekiah, and earlier kings of Judah. 
The earlier prophet predicted the captivity, the later prophet the re- 
storation, of Judah. No one would dream of attributing a work which 
spoke of Queen Victoria as a contemporary sovereign to a writer who 
flourished before the reign of George 1. Nor is it to the point to 
say that a prophet is not tied to these miserable conditions of time 
and space. No part of the Book of Isaiah asserts that kind of fore- 
knowledge which is implied in the mention of Cyrus by a contemporary 
of Hosea and Ahaz. Herr Neteler evidently sees no difficulty in this 
mention. According to his views, not only was Cyrus predicted, but 
the clearest indications were given of the politics of modern Russia. 
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From a combination of the data of Isaiah with those of Ezekiel, it 
appears certain to him “dass Edom eine bildliche Bezeichnung fiir 
die Russen ist.” This is very much as if a divine prophet of the 
present day, writing in France, were to warn a distant posterity against 
an Antichristian power, say in North America, by denouncing woes 
against Belgium or Switzerland, 


3. Mr. Maccott’s essay on The Greek Sceptics contains a clear and ac- 
curate account of the opinions of Pyrrho and his various successors and 
continuators. The difference between the mere suspense of Pyrrho 
and the probabilism of the later Academy is satisfactorily brought out ; 
and the writer perceives the fallacy of the charge of negative dog- 
matism brought against Arcesilas and Carneades by the later school 
who revived the tradition of Pyrrho. The introduction is too rhetori- 
cal, and sins both by excess and defect. There is much fine writing 
wasted in an attempt to prove that the decline of Greek national life 
was the reason why Aristotle and Plato had no successors, and why 
subsequent philosophy reduced itself to the regulation of individual 
life; and little or nothing is said on the extreme insignificance of 
Pyrrhonism. Later experience has shown that in the most vigorous 
society it is almost impossible for an encyclopedic system of philo- 
sophy to maintain itself beyond the first generation of disciples, unless, 
indeed, it can incorporate itself with a positive system of theology. 
Short of this, the best that any system can hope is to pass like those 
of Hegel and Aristotle into special sciences. Moral and psychological 
controversies, such as those between Stoics and Epicureans, and the 
followers of Locke and Reid, are longer lived than such systems, not 
because they appeal to weaker faculties, but because they appeal to 
fewer faculties. The peculiarities of temper which incline individuals 
to take sides in a psychological controversy are more permanent than 
the phase of culture reflected in an encyclopedic system. The in- 
significance of the later Greek scepticism is due to the fact that it did 
not fasten upon popular institutions or creeds, but confined itself to 
philosophical systems. It was a protest, not against the pressure of 
society, but against the pressure of asmall cultivated class. The pre- 
Socratic scepticism emancipated the individual in order to arm him 
against society ; the post-Aristotelic scepticism emancipated the indi- 
vidual from the contradictory dogmas of the learned, in order to enable 
him to acquiesce in the customs of the crowd. Even the new Aca- 
demy, which Cicero once dignified with the title of universal disturber, 
only merited the title so far as it was a criticism on the conservative 
and official philosophy of the Porch. The real meaning of the scepti- 
cism of Carneades was that no abstraction was sufficiently certain to 
justify sacrifice; and the cumulative arguments on which he relied 
for practical guidance could only establish propositions that lay within 
the concrete sphere of common sense. Mr. Maccoll treats the later 
sceptics, beginning with Ainesidemus, too much as if they had fallen 
from the clouds, and had no connection with their time; and there is 
no apparent reason why he should have wilfully refused to discuss the 
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connection of Ainesidemus’s scepticism with his Heracleitean mysti- 
cism. Besides these omissions, one rather grave inaccuracy must be 
noted. Mr. Maccoll seems to be under the impression that xataAynmrixy 
gavracia is Greek for an intellectual representation. 


4. Herr Krenxet’s views on St. Paul are essentially those of the 
Tubingen school; and his Paulus der Apostel der Heiden contains 
little of importance that has not already been said, in a less popular 
form, by Baur and Zeller. To the biblical student the “ Erlauter- 
ungen”’ at the end of the volume will perhaps be more interesting than 
the Lectures which form its substance. The author acknowledges 
nine of the epistles as genuine—those to the Romans (i.—xvi.), Corin- 
thians, Galatians, Philippians, Colossians, Thessalonians, and Phile- 
mon. He has not succeeded in convincing himself of the spuriousness 
of the Epistle to the Ephesians, and has used the data contained in it 
whilst describing the condition of the Ephesian Church. In the 16th 
chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, he agrees with Reuss, Ewald, 
Weisse, and others, in recognising a fragment of another epistle to the 
Ephesians. The so-called Pastoral Epistles, though not genuine in 
their present form, he believes to contain one or two considerable frag- 
ments really written by St. Paul. On the birthplace of the great Apostle 
he strongly supports St. Jerome’s assertion, “de tribu Benjamin et 
oppido Jude Gisculis fuit, quo a Romanis capto cum parentibus suis 
Tarsum Cilicia commigravit” (De viris illustr. c. 5). St. Jerome 
must have been fully conscious of the apparent contradiction between 
this tradition and three passages of the Acts of the Apostles, and must 
have known how to reconcile it with them. And a mere myth would 
not have selected an unimportant spot, not mentioned either in the 
Old or the New Testament. On the subject of the eye-witness and 
companion of St. Paul, who speaks in certain chapters of the Acts of 
the Apostles, Herr Krenkel brings forward arguments in support of 
the authorship of Titus. 


5. Tue collection of writings which appears under the title, strange 
even to most patristic scholars, of Zhe Homilies of Aphraates [or 
Ferhad] the Persian Sage, is one of the most venerable monuments of 
Christian antiquity, and the earliest series of original compositions now 
extant in the Syriac language. The publication of this treasure, which 
had been hidden for centuries in the Nitrian desert, is due to private 
munificence. A proposal of Dr. Cureton that it should be printed at 
the expense of the University of Oxford was rejected by the delegates 
of the Clarendon Press; and Dr. Wright, of the British Museum, who 
was charged by Dr. Cureton, when dying, with the execution of his 
plans, would have failed to get the work printed when it was at last 
ready for the press, had not an old friend and schoolfellow, Mr. David 
Murray of Adelaide, South Australia, offered to bear the entire cost. 
The first volume, just published, contains the Syriac text; and a 
second, containing the translation, will follow as soon as Dr. Wright’s 
other engagements will permit. 
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It is evident, at the first glance, that the writings now published as 
those of Aphraates, the Persian sage, are absolutely identical with 
those published at Rome more than a hundred years ago, in the 
Armenian language, as an ancient translation of the works of St. 
James of Nisibis. The Armenian is a close, and generally most faith- 
ful, version of the Syriac text given in the present volume. Some of 
its corruptions and obscurities may at once be cleared up on referring 
to the Syriac. It is said, for instance, that the names of God are 
many and glorious. ‘He has called his name Ahiah, Seharah, 
Elisade, and Adonia Zauth.” These names in the corresponding 


Syriac passage (p. 335) are intelligible enough: OL] -2] oc} 
= poe ows poe (Ex. iii, 14); ope do] = oy by (Gen. xvii. 1); 
and hola, 1109]. It was the belief, therefore, of Dr. Cureton 


that these discourses were attributed to St. James of Nisibis by an 
error which has been fatal to the literary reputation of the real author, 
Aphraates. This opinion, which is shared by Dr. Wright, Professor 
Payne Smith, and most Syriac scholars of note, is a very probable 
one. The evidence in favour of it is extremely strong. It is not, 
however, absolutely conclusive; and there is evidence on another 
side of the question, which has not been sufficiently considered. That 
the author’s name was Aphraates need not be doubted. But may not 
Aphraates and James of Nisibis have been one and the same person ? 
The writers who speak of Aphraates are not ancient; the earliest of 
them, George, bishop of the Arabs, wrote in the eighth century. None 
of them seem to have known much of Aphraates except from his 
writings. George, who states that some asserted Aphraates to have 
been stationed at Nisibis, does not appear to have suspected his epi- 
scopal rank, which may be inferred from passages in the discourses on 
“Penance” and “ Pastors,” but particularly from the synodical letter, 
which none but a bishop could have written. In this letter, as Dr. 
Wright observes, the author speaks of ‘the holy imposition of hands 
which men receive from us.” The dates of the discourses (4.p. 337, 
344, and 345) exactly agree with the time of St. James of Nisibis, 
according to the best chronologists (see, for instance, Clinton’s Paste 
Romani, vol. i. p. 417). One of the Nitrian mss. ascribes the dis- 
courses to “‘ Mar Jacob, the Persian sage,” on which Dr. Wright ob- 
serves that “even at that early period (a.p. 512) our writer may have 
been confounded with his more widely celebrated namesake, Jacob of 
Nisibis.” But the Armenian translator, who is extremely ancient, 
and Gennadius of Marseilles, in the jifth century, are independent 
witnesses on the same side of the question. The principal objection 
of Dr. Wright is that James (or Jacob) of Nisibis died in a.p. 338, 
“and consequently his claim to the authorship falls at once to the 
ground.” But the date of his death is far from being so well esta- 
blished as to make the inference drawn from it a necessary one. The 
Chronicle of Edessa and Dionysius Telmachrensis are by no means 
infallible authorities. They contradict each other as to the dates of 
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St. James’s immediate successors. And, granting that the evidence 
referred to by Dr. Bickell as to the episcopate of Babu during the 
second siege of Nisibis may be relied on, it may on the other hand be 
doubted whether the hymns he quotes are sufficient to outweigh the 
positive testimonies of Jerome, Theodoret, and Philostorgius, as to 
the activity of St. James during one of the sieges. A minor difficulty 
arises with reference to the two names. There is, of course, no 
obstacle to supposing that the same man may have been designated 
by both; it was, as Dr. Wright tells us, a usual practice in the Syrian 
Church to take a new name on advancement to some ecclesiastical 
grade; but there is some difficulty in understanding how these dis- 
courses, if really by St. James of Nisibis, have been handed down in 
the history of Syriac literature under the less illustrious name. 
Valeat quantum. 

There can, however, be but one opinion as to the singular value of 
the discourses themselves, whether considered from a purely literary 
point of view as the earliest extant specimens of Syriac composi- 
tion, or as the work of the most ancient Father of the Syrian Church. 
The extreme simplicity of the creed they contain is characteristic of 
the early date at which they were written. ‘For this is faith,” we 
are told (p. 22), ‘‘ that one should believe in God Almighty who made 
heaven and earth, the seas, and all that is in them; who also made 
Adam in His likeness, gave the Law to Moses, and sent of His 


Spirit in the prophets (L4a235 ono <0 5,-#); who also sent 
Christ into the world; and that one should believe in the resurrection 
of the dead, and also believe in the mystery of baptism. This is the 
creed of the Church of God.” The writer then proceeds to mention 
the duty of abstaining from the observance of the sabbath, new moons, 
astrology, magic, fornication, musical festivals, ete. The discourse 
demonstrating that Christ is the Son of God will disappoint those who 
look into it for strong expressions of Nicene orthodoxy. It is written 
against the Jews, and must be taken as an argumentum ad hominem 
rather than as an explicit statement of all that the author held upon 
the subject. The Jews, it is said, complained that Christ was called 
God and the Son of God. The author's argument is this :—Our Lord 
Jesus is God, and Son of God, and King, and Prince, Light of Light ; 
and He is called by many other names. But, even if He were a mere 
man, the titles we give to Him, and the honour we pay to Him, are 
such as the Jews must confess to be lawfully given to men. Moses 
was called God; and he was made a God not only to the wicked 
Pharaoh, but even to the holy priest Aaron. Christ is called the Son 
of God; but God calls Israel His First-born Son. God has many 
and glorious names; but He has without any jealousy given them to 
the Sons of men, His creatures. He has even called Nabuchodonosor 
the King of Kings. Adoration, too, has been lawfully paid to bad 
men. Daniel adored the apostate Nabuchodonosor; and Joseph adored 
Pharaoh. And if bad men may lawfully be adored, how much more 
fitting is it that we should adore and glorify Jesus, through whom we 
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have been converted, and who has brought us to the knowledge of God 
the Father? He died on account of our sins, and took them upon 
Himself; and we adore these mercies, and bend the knee before the 
majesty of His Father, because He has turned our worship towards 
Him. And He is called God like Moses, and First-born and Son 
like Israel, and Jesus like Jesus the son of Nun, and Priest like 
Aaron, and King like David, and Prophet like all the prophets, and 
Pastor like the pastors who have fed and led their flocks. All this, 
it must be remembered, is said in argument against the Jews. It is 
no less true, on the other hand, that the author, when writing to Chris- 
tians for the express purpose of teaching them their religion, never 
uses language with reference to our Lord which goes beyond the actual 
words of Scripture. The attempt of Antonelli, the Roman editor of the 
Armenian version, to quote testimonies in favour of the Homousion is 
an evident failure. If the Nicene doctrine necessarily follows from 
first principles, then indeed these discourses are thoroughly Athanasian; 
but it would perhaps be as easy to find these first principles in pro- 
fessedly Arian confessions. The strongest passage which Antonelli 
can find in support of his thesis is the statement that Christ “a 
principio equalis Patri erat.” But the original Syriac merely says 


Toor acoA] acian] Ao {A253 <0 (p. 12). “ From the begin- 
ning He was with the Father.” The Armenian translator had evi- 
dently taken a for a », and read 2010L.s}, “ equalis erat,” for 


2o10Lu], “ erat.” 

The simplicity of the creed of Aphraates is, however, to be accounted 
for as representing an early stage in the development of Christian 
doctrine. It is not the conscious simplicity either of a heretic or of a 
reformer, The whole tone of Aphraates is utterly at variance with 
such a view; and it is as little Protestant in the modern sense as can 
be imagined. He repeatedly, and in the strongest terms, implies his 
belief in the Real Presence. Man’s body, he says, is purified in the 
Eucharist by the body of Christ (p. 77). ‘‘ Keep watch over thy 
mouth, through which the King has entered” (p. 46). Our Lord 
with His own hands gave His flesh for food (p. 222). The pastors of 
whom he speaks, and against whose faults he inveighs with a tone of 
authority, are priests who offer sacrifice, and have the power of the 
keys. It is through the use of these keys in penance that sinners are 
restored to spiritual health. The necessity of confession and the 
efficacy of absolution are expressly taught to penitents, whilst the 
corresponding duties of secrecy, discretion, gentleness, and justice, 
are enforced upon the pastors of souls. A controversialist might be 
tempted to quote the statement (p. 134) that “ of all who have put on 
flesh, our Lord Jesus Christ is the only one who is a2) (a word 
which means both «mmaculate and victorious), and that there is no 
other among the children of Adam who enters the contest, and is not 
overthrown and wounded. But there is a passage in the preceding 
discourse (p. 113), in which, after describing the woman as having been 
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from the first day the devil’s harp, the cause of the earth’s curse, and 
of its thorns and briers, the mention of the “blessed Mary ”’ is fol- 
lowed by a rapturous description of virginity. Aphraates does not 
refer to the monastic life, properly speaking, but to the ascetic life. 
He speaks of solitaries and virgins who have wedded themselves to 
Christ by a vow; and he warns the latter (p. 106) against a scandal 
which St. Cyprian in his day denounced so severely: “O ye virgins 
who have betrothed yourselves to Christ, if any of the children of the 
covenant [ascetics] should say to one of you, ‘Dwell with me and 
serve me,’ answer him thus: ‘I am betrothed to the true King, and 
Him I serve. If I leave His service and serve thee, my Spouse will 
be wroth, and will write me a letter of divorce, and expel me from 
His house.’” In the discourse on the Resurrection (p. 161) he 
teaches the efficacy of prayers for the dead. 

His knowledge of Scripture is profound. His quotations are so 
numerous that great help might, at first sight, be expected from them 
in the criticism of the sacred text. ‘I must say, however,” observes 
Dr. Wright, “that, like most of the other eminent Fathers, Aphraates 
seems to me to quote the Péshitté merely from memory, sometimes 
mistaking the book in which the passage occurs, and, at other times, 
mixing up the words of two or more passages of Scripture.” As far 
as we can see, he does not quote the deutero-canonical books. On 
the other hand, several passages which are quoted as from Scripture 
appear to have been taken (if they are not simply blunders of the 
author) from some of those apocryphal writings which are not unfre- 
quently cited by the very early Christian writers. It is, however, not 
impossible that his copy of the Scriptures may have contained inter- 
polations of which the mss. known to us have no traces. 


6. Dr. Votxmann, who is preparing a German translation of 
Plotinus, was led, in the course of his studies on the Neo-Platonic 
philosophy, to devote a special inquiry to the writings of Synesius, 
about whom the historians of Greek philosophy are all but silent. A 
very short examination convinced him that there were excellent 
reasons for this silence. Synesius as a philosophical writer is ab- 
solutely devoid of originality. He merely reproduces the Neo- 
Platonic doctrine in its well-known general outlines. But from other 
points of view his writings belong to the most interesting remains of 
the later Greek literature. He is well known to readers of history as 
the descendant of the Doric kings of Sparta, as the pupil and friend of 
the unfortunate Hypatia, whom he loved and revered to his dying day, 
and as a convert from Paganism to Christianity, who was raised to the see 
of Ptolemais, and whose episcopate is for ever memorable through the 
humiliation of the tyrant Andronicus. Dr. Volkmann has written an ex- 
cellent biography of him, and cleared up the obscurities of the subject 
wherever documentary or other evidence can be brought to bear upon 
it. One of the most obscure parts of the history of Synesius, as it is 
often written, is the “‘ extraordinary compromise,” as Gibbon calls it, 
in virtue of which Theophilus, the patriarch of Alexandria, by no 
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means a latitudinarian in theology, almost forced episcopal consecra- 
tion upon a philosopher who “loved profane studies and profane 
sports, who was incapable of supporting a life of celibacy, who dis- 
believed the resurrection, and who refused to preach fables to the 
people unless he might be permitted to philosophize at home.” The 
gross inaccuracy of this account is proved from the actual text of 
Synesius ; and what really took place is honourable alike to the philoso- 
pher and to the patriarch. Dr. Volkmann is entitled to the thanks of 
his readers for presenting to them in all its details the career of so 
gentle, affectionate, truthful, and in every way noble a character as 
that of Synesius. 


7. Mr. Renovr, whose recent pamphlet on the heresy of Pope Hono- 
rius was put on the Index, and also attacked with argument, has pub- 
lished a reply to some of his assailants, under the title of The Case of 
Pope Honorius reconsidered with reference to recent Apologies. With 
excellent taste and forbearance he avoids every allusion to the official 
censure, and deals only with the literary controversy. Yet, of the two, 
the censure was more worthy of commemoration and remark. It 
signified that the Court of Rome will not tolerate the imputation of 
dogmatic error to a Pope, and has anticipated the expected result of 
the General Council. It also established a prejudice against Mr. 
Renouf’s pamphlet in the minds of his assailants, which may partly ex- 
plain the levity and impertinence in which they seem to have indulged. 
Many years ago an announcement appeared of a work which Mr. 
Renouf was preparing on ancient Christian literature. The present 
essay affords reason to believe that the work will raise the standard and 
the reputation of ecclesiastical learning in England. There is no 
second-hand research in Mr. Renouf’s pages; and yet all that has been 
written on his subject, in various ages and countries, is as familiar to 
him as the original sources themselves. It will hardly be possible to 
add to what he has written; but it cannot be said that anything re- 
quired to be added to what was known before he wrote. The marvel 
is that so much acuteness and so much knowledge should be expended 
on so bootless a quest. Mr. Renouf himself declares, that “in a 
country where Catholics possess learned faculties of theology like those 
of Bonn, Tiibingen, and Munich, it would have been quite unnecessary 
to reply to such opponents.’’ The words imply a very just criticism 
on his own book. For competent readers his argument is superfluous ; 
for incompetent readers it is vain. Those whom he expects are pro- 
bably of the latter class. But the remedy for their incompetence, as 
his words indicate, is the possession of a high standard of learning. 
No argument on a single point, however able, can break the bonds 
which attach particular theological opinions to particular interpreta- 
tions of fact. Men grow out of them by a general progress in know- 
ledge and an increased respect for evidence. Men who believe that no 
Pope can err will not renounce their doctrine because Honorius did err. 
It is for men who are prompted by their religious system to justify the 
Pope that the book is written. It would not be easy to find defenders 
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of the orthodoxy of Honorius at the present day, except among men 
who have an interest in maintaining papal infallibility. Mr. Renouf 
well knows that rather than give up their system they will reject the 
evidence. ‘‘ Multum huic nostre communi orthodoxorum sententiz 
preejudicaret, si non evidenter constaret Acta Sextze Synodi impostura 
Theodori . . . corrupta esse,” says Binius. ‘“ Admitto ego,” says 
Molkenbuhr, “si epistolee Honorii qu nune extant sint genuine.” But 
Mr. Renouf declines to analyse the mental condition of his opponents, 
and refuses to see any symptom more serious than artless inaccuracy. 
He protests that it was far from his intention to accuse Perrone of un- 
truth. It would be interesting to know his opinion of Perrone’s re- 
marks on the character of the Reformers and on the Roman Inquisition, 
and of his references to Origen and Cyril to prove that the Greek 
Church believed the Popes infallible. Quoting from the Liber Diurnus 
the passage where the Popes promised to observe “ cuncta que hujus 
apostolice sedis preefati Pontifices apostolici predecessores nostri 
synodaliter statuerunt,”’ he says that the word “ prefati” excludes all 
possible reference to Honorius. We believe that the passage is really 
even more to the point; for the famous manuscript of the Vatican has 
“ probati” instead of “ preefati.” 


8. Two years ago Dr. Friedrich published the first volume of his 
Kirchengeschichte Deutschlands. The work was intended to come 
down to the Reformation, and to be completed in five years, and in 
three volumes. From the method adopted, and the exhaustive way 
in which the different topics were treated, this design appeared at the 
time impracticable ; and the first half of the second volume, which 
has recently appeared, justifies the doubts which were then expressed. 
In 670 pages the author only embraces a part of the Merovingian 
period, omitting Bavaria, Franconia, Thiiringia, and Friesland, as 
well as the discussion of general Ecclesiastical questions. He still, as 
in the first volume, constantly forsakes the path of clear and simple 
exposition, and wanders into the region of incidental polemics. In 
one place (p. 140) he stops to remonstrate against the latitudinarianism 
of a body of Swiss pastors—a matter which is certainly far enough 
from any connection with the Merovingian Church. 

These aberrations are the more unfortunate, because the author 
brings a store of profound learning to his task. He has examined an 
abundant collection of dissertations and monographs, and made use of 
inscriptions and other antiquities ; and in many instances he justifies 
his opposition to the destructive criticism of Rettherg. For, as he 
explained at the beginning, his aim is to produce a conservative his- 
tory. Every legend that he thinks capable of being retained, he 
retains ; or, if he is obliged to reject one half of it as fabulous, he still 
keeps the other half. This is a very hazardous method, and one 
which, e.g. in the case of the legend of St. Fridolin, can scarcely be 
admitted. On the other hand, his refutation of Ebrard’s absurd fancies 
about the Culdees is conclusive. He has obtained some new matter from 
the acts of the three Councils, which he formerly edited from a Munich 
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ms., and which, though he did not originally discover them, he was 
the first to use for historical purposes. At page 103, however, there 
is no mention, as there should be, of the two Synods under Childeric r., 
which were discovered by Professor F. Maassen. 

The section devoted to the general position, importance, and influ- 
ence of the Church in the Merovingian Empire, is followed by another 
which deals specially with those bishoprics in Lorraine, the Rhine 
Provinces, and Swabia, which later on belonged to Germany. Here the 
author examines in detail the succession of the Bishops, and what is 
known of their lives and works; and he then gives an account of the 
particular ecclesiastical foundations in these bishoprics, with the 
historical information that exists about them. The whole is certainly 
a valuable result of careful study. But the author has still a long way 
to travel before he reaches Boniface ; and as the mass of these ecclesi- 
astical foundations becomes greater as time goes on, the completion of 
the book on its present method seems impossible. It is clear that the 
author has not formed in his own mind any general plan of his 
subject. 


9. Herr Kernz, an official of the public library at Munich, has re- 
edited some old documents relating to the Church of Salzburg, correct- 
ing the text by comparison with mss., and explaining the local names 
and some other matters. The work deserves praise for its careful 
execution; and the documents, though primarily of local significance 
only, acquire wider interest from a particular circumstance. St. 
Rupert was the founder of the Church of Salzburg, and the apostle of 
Bavaria; and though it may not be important to know precisely what 
possessions he and his successors obtained from the dukes and nobles 
of the country, it is a considerable point in ecclesiastical history whether 
a man of such energy and influence lived 100 years sooner or later. 
The sources of our knowledge of that period are so defective, that it 
has for some time been a matter of controversy between German 
scholars whether he belonged to the end of the seventh, or the first 
half of the sixth century. The opinion generally received amongst 
scholars of late has been that sustained by Hansiz, Rettberg, and Wat- 
tenbach, namely, that St. Rupert came to Bavaria in 696 as a mis- 
sionary, on the invitation of Duke Theodo. Dr. Friedrich has recently 
endeavoured to establish 536 as the correct date ; and for the decision 
of this question the documents which Herr Keinz has re-edited, as well 
as an old legend of the saint, are of considerable weight. It there 
appears that Bishop Virgilius, one of the Irish monks of whom so 
many at that time came into Germany, and who was raised to the 
bishopric of Salzburg by Duke Odilo in 745, had a law-suit respecting 
certain property, in which law-suit the witnesses who were heard re- 
membered the time of St. Rupert. A transcript hitherto unknown, 
which has been discovered by Herr Keinz, not only confirms these 
particulars, but completes the list of witnesses, which was defective in 
the only copy previously known. Among them are two godsons of 
Chuniald and Gisilar, who are known to have been assistants of St. 
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Rupert. We find several “ Monachi 8. Ruodberti,” that is, monks 
who had received the habit from St. Rupert; and the same names 
occur in the old mortuary of the convent of St. Peter in Salzburg. In 
the face of this evidence, it is difficult to see how there can be any 
further doubt as to the time when St. Rupert lived. It is an altoge- 
ther different question whether, as the Salzburg legend says, the duke 
and people of Bavaria first received Christian baptism at that time. 
It is not only possible, but probable, that Christianity had been regu- 
larly established in Bavaria 100 years before, but that the Church had 
seriously decayed in the interval, in consequence of the Agilolfingians 
having thrown off their allegiance to the Frankish kings. 


10. Tue fifth volume of M. Barbier de Meynard’s translation of 
Magidi’s Golden Meadows contains the greater part of the history of 
the Omyad Khaliphs, from the abdication of Hacan and the accession 
of Modwiah 1. to the end of the reign of Hishém, son of Abd el Melik. 
The readers of Maciidi are aware that he perpetually refers to his Akh- 
bar ez Zemdn, or Annals, as his great historical work, and considers the 
Golden Meadows as a mere series of supplementary notes. Although 
the loss of the writings to which he attached so much importance must 
be considered an irreparable misfortune, it is doubtful whether they 
would have enabled us to penetrate as thoroughly into the life and 
character of the personages described as we can through the inexhaus- 
tible profusion of characteristic anecdotes and other information which 
the Golden Meadows furnish. The most interesting parts of the pre- 
sent volume are the chapters on Modawiah (particularly that which 
describes the daily life of the Khaliph), Abd el Melik, Haddjadj, Sulei- 
man, and Omar. The pitiful death of Hogein, the son of Ali, is 
already well known from other sources. The digressions which occur 
from time to time on the heterodox sects are unfortunately very short, 
the reader being referred for additional information to lost works of the 
author. The extracts from poetical compositions are numerous, and 
often full of interest. 


11. Tue great collection of the Monumenta Germanic historica, be- 
gun some fifty years ago, moves slowly forward under the editorship of 
Dr. Pertz. Up to the present time four volumes of the Leges have 
been completed. Of the Scriptores, the 21st volume has just ap- 
peared ; but the series lacks its 13th, 14th, and 15th volumes. More- 
over, Gregory of Tours, Fredegarius, Paulus Diaconus, and all the oldest 
annals, are still wanting, as well as all the sources for the Merovingian 
period, which entered into the plan of the work, and the old contem- 
porary biographies of the Popes, known under the name of Anastasius. 
These gaps are the more serious, because it was precisely here, accord- 
ing to previous statements of the editor, that so many new results were 
to be looked for. The section of deeds and letters has not yet been 
even begun. It may be a question whether these delays are a neces- 
sary consequence of the extent and difficulty of the undertaking, or 
whether they might not be in some degree avoided if the editor allowed 
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greater freedom of action to competent and trustworthy fellow-labourers. 
But it is obvious to remark that the volumes of the Hohenstaufen 
period have of late years followed one another in rapid succession. 
One part of what has just appeared had long been ready for publica- 
tion, having been prepared by Lappenberg, who has dealt with the 
materials for the history of the Baltic provinces. His work com- 
prises the chronicles of Helmold and Arnold, which describe the con- 
quest of the Slavonic population, the advance of the German chiefs and 
colonists, and the acts of Henry the Lion. He also supplies a more 
recent chronicle of Holstein. The volume closes with the valuable 
chronicle of Gislebert, Chancellor of Baldwin v. of Hainault, who 
became Count of Flanders, and Margrave of Namur, and played an 
important part in politics in the time of Frederick Barbarossa. The 
editor has been obliged to omit the chronicle of the once famous con- 
vent of Lobbes in Belgium, in consequence of the refusal of M. Vos, 
the Vicar of the church of Lobbes, to give any information with regard 
to the manuscript. An edition of it was published some time ago by 
M. Vos himself; and his present refusal cannot but throw grave sus- 
picion on the character of his own work. 


12. Proressor Kérxe of Berlin, a scholar of Ranke, has for thirty 
years been engaged in those researches into the annals of the Saxon 
Emperors which were begun under Ranke’s immediate supervision, 
and introduced into Germany a more solid and conscientious histori- 
cal treatment. When Maximilian of Bavaria, at Ranke’s instance, 
founded the Historical Commission of Munich, Professor Kiépke un- 
dertook to revise his own annals of Otho 1.; and, as an introduction, 
he has published some dissertations on the principal historical sources 
of that epoch, under the title of Ottonische Studien. The first essay 
is on Widukind, the Chronicler, a monk of Corvey; the second is on 
Hrotsuit, the nun of Gandersheim, commonly called Roswitha. The 
author goes very completely and circumstantially into all questions 
which arise, however minute, such as whether Widukind was ac- 
quainted with the works of Roswitha, or Roswitha with Widukind’s 
Chronicle, and whether they knew one another personally. Roswitha 
herself is more widely interesting, not only for her epic poem on the 
acts of Otho 1., but still more for her other works. It is very remark- 
able that a Saxon nun of the tenth century should have had the learn- 
ing necessary to write, and should have written, fairly good dramas, 
in imitation of Terence, on events of sacred history, and on old legends, 
in order to substitute such reading for the profane works of the Roman 
poet. Professor Aschbach of Vienna recently put forward a theory 
that the dramas were not really Roswitha’s, but only forgeries of Con- 
rad Celtis and his friends, composed at the time of their publication in 
1501, This hypothesis was much opposed ; but it also found warm 
supporters. Herr Képke has now once more gone over the evidence 
most carefully ; and, after his investigation, it can scarcely be doubted 
that Professor Aschbach’s theory is erroneous. Roswitha, though a 
brilliant and extraordinary phenomenon, is not unique in her learn- 
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ing. During the tenth century it was by no means a rare occurrence 
in nunneries for Virgil, Terence, and some few other writers, to occupy 
the attention of the inmates. Roswitha knew much more of legends 
than Celtis and his friends ; but her Latin is far inferior to any that the 
Latin scholars of the Renaissance would have published. Its charac- 
ter is identical with that of other writings of the tenth and eleventh 
centuries. The frankness with which carnal sins are spoken of, while 
at the same time licentious suggestions are avoided, is also characteris- 
tic of that period. In nunneries there was only too frequent occasion 
for mentioning such things, and warning against them. The ultimate 
and strongest proof of the authenticity of the dramas is furnished by 
the ms. of the eleventh century still existing at Munich, which no ex- 
pert could consider a forgery. Professor Képke gives a photograph 
of one page, with the additions and corrections made by Celtis before 
sending it to the printer. This demonstrates that Celtis did not rightly 
understand the text. While thus establishing the authenticity of Ros- 
witha, Herr Kipke has pointed out a real forgery by Conrad Celtis, 
and has proved the spuriousness of his Ligurinus, a professedly con- 
temporary poem on the acts of Frederick Barbarossa, which has often 
been regarded and quoted as genuine. It was this forgery which sug- 
gested to Professor Aschbach his doubts of the authenticity of Ros- 
witha; but Herr Képke shows how great is the difference between the 
two works. On the other hand, he endeavours to fix the note of 
forgery on an epic poem of the eleventh century, relating to the war 
between the Emperor Henry rv. and the Saxons. Herr Pertz had 
previously taken the same view; but it was refuted by Professor 
Waitz, who is now issuing a new edition of the Poem in question. 


13. Mr. Cosse’s purpose in writing a new History of the Norman 
Kings of England may best be given in some of his own words. “I 
refer almost exclusively to those annalists who lived among the people 
and scenes they describe. . . . And I discharge myself of un- 
warranted augmentations by later chroniclers, of the so-called philoso- 
phies of history, and of rhetorical flourishes, which involve the false 
with the true. I seek to be accurate and clear rather than true.” 
Mr. Cobbe’s performance corresponds very fairly to what might be 
expected from this programme. He has a clear judgment and a vivid 
power of realizing past scenes and characters; he has saturated him- 
self, as it were, with the early chronicles; and the narrative parts of 
his book are many-coloured, intense, and a real addition to history. 
The fault of his style is not so much that it is not elegant as that it 
is quaint even to affectation, and that its structure is highly elliptical; 
but it bears the impress of a thoughtful mind, and rises at times into 
strains of intrinsic power and pathos, almost always, it is true, marred 
by a false taste. The real defect in a good book is the author’s 
want of critical acquaintance with the institutions he describes. His 
contempt for philosophies of history seems to have led him delibe- 
rately to disregard, not only the knowledge that has been acquired 
since Kemble wrote, but all that a very ordinary man, with less than 
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Mr. Cobbe’s reading, might easily work out for himself. Hence the 
present volume is singularly one-sided ; so good in the purely narra- 
tive parts that it will repay any man’s reading, and so weak in occa- 
sional chapters and paragraphs that the student imbibes a certain 
distrust for the work altogether. 

Of the Saxon period, Mr. Cobbe’s slight introductory notice takes 
very much the same view as that with which the world has been 
familiarized by the writings of Lingard, Lappenberg, and Palgrave. 
It is sensible and good as far as it goes, but adds nothing to existing 
knowledge, and must be regarded merely as a preface. The history 
of William 1. is the weakest part of the book. Mr. Cobbe seems to 
know nathing of Domesday-Book, except through Sir Henry Ellis’s 
introduction, and trusts too much to Ordericus Vitalis, an invaluable 
but very dangerous authority, as his great source of knowledge was 
from the recollections of old men, and he manifestly confuses different 
epochs in the settlement of the country. But the reigns of William 
m1., Henry 1, and Stephen, are in some respects better told by Mr. 
Cobbe than by any English historian. They cover a period of history 
from which most writers have shrunk as dreary and profitless,—the 
epoch of feudal nobles struggling for power against the king. Mr. 
Cobbe has worked out the genealogies of the great families, the history 
of castles, and the details of different campaigns, with real love for 
his subject, and with a fulness for which all who come after him will 
be grateful. Yet his genealogies in particular must not be implicitly 
trusted. At p. lxxxiv he speaks of Godwin’s wife, Gytha, as “ Jarl 
Ulf’swidow,” and “daughter of Astrith, King Cnut’s sister.” Munch and 
Lappenberg agree in representing Gytha as sister to Jarl Ulf, and con- 
sequently sister-in-law to Astrith. Even if this be wrong, the widow 
of Jarl Ulf, who died in 1027, could scarcely have been mother, by 
Godwin, of Swegen, a second son, who was Earl in 1044, or even 
of Edith, probably a fourth or fifth child, yet married in 1044, and 
able to sign charters in 1045. In the first Table, Mr. Cobbe makes 
Aldred the son of Uhtred by A#lfgifu, daughter of Aithelred. He was 
really son by Egfrida, the daughter of Bishop Aldun, who was Uhtred’s 
first wife. But the strangest of all mistakes, and one which perhaps 
is only a clerical error, is that which makes Siward Aldred’s son in- 
stead of his son-in-law. Nevertheless, a few mistakes of this sort in 
very difficult and intricate matters do not seriously affect the value of 
Mr. Cobbe’s twelve Tables, which give much that has never been 
given elsewhere with equal fulness. 

At page 63 Mr. Cobbe says, “‘ The return which we possess in 
Domesday Book records his {the Conqueror’s] revenue at a sum equal 
to £23,250,500 a year of our money, exclusive of escheats, forfeitures, 
mulcts, wardships.” In other words, he deliberately believes that the 
people, whom he estimates at 1,200,000 (a number, it is true, prove- 
ably below the mark), paid about £20 a head, or £100 a household, 
the average of the highest taxed countries being now from £2 to £3 
a head, and wealth having increased indefinitely. Domesday-Book, of 
course, says nothing of the kind; and Mr. Cobbe is really quoting the 
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passage in which Ordericus Vitalis puts the royal revenue at £1061, 
10s. 13d. a day. Ordericus has confounded days and weeks. Mr. 
Cobbe confuses his authority, and multiplies by the enormous factor 
of 60. Domesday-Book, in fact, tells us, as has been proved by an 
analysis of more than twenty counties, that the income from land of 
all England was under £100,000 a year, perhaps under £80,000, and 
that the King’s part of this was about a fifth. We know from Giraldus 
Cambrensis that the whole royal revenue, from all sources, under the 
Confessor, was £40,000, and from the Pipe-Rolls of Henry 1. that it 
was under £70,000 in that reign, and that only £12,000 of this was 
derived from the crown demesne. There is a smaller mistake of the 
same kind at p. 43, where it is said that ‘ William parcelled almost the 
whole land of England into knights’ fees, each of about £20 in annual 
value.” As a fact, the knight’s fee in Domesday-Book very seldom 
rises above £10, and is more often as low as £5, or even £2. The higher 
value given by Mr. Cobbe is an anachronism, and belongs rather to the 
thirteenth century than to the eleventh. Nor is it correct to’speak of 
the hide as 324 acres, even under cover of Mr. Kemble’s authority. 
Such passages as that in Domesday (1. f. 94), which speaks of 280 
acres as constituting a part only of five hides, or that which speaks of 
half-a-hide and 30 acres (1. f. 75 a), are conclusive as to the practice 
in the eastern counties; the notice in the Dialogus de Scaccario of 
the hide as a measure of 100 acres seems to prove that this was the 
current estimate. But a much more serious error is when Mr. Cobbe 
speaks of the Norman conquest as the “domination of a wholly feudal- 
ized people over arace of freemen,” and proceeds to speak of “ ceorls ” 
as if a free yeomanry, either owing allegiance to no man, or, at least, 
able to transfer service and land, still formed the great bulk of the 
population. As a fact, we know from the Domesday survey that five 
men in seven were either villans or bordars and cottars; in both cases, 
that is, bound down to the soil and to fixed labour, but having in one 
case heritable propefty, in the other only a life interest in it. Of the 
remainder of the population, as recorded, nearly one-third were slaves. 
The very name “ceorl” almost disappears from England after the 
ninth century. William added nothing to the feudalism he found 
existing in England, except that he gave new titles, and so destroyed 
the small class of allodial proprietors, and that he enforced the oath of 
homage from all military tenants. But even this latter regulation, the 
most important of all, was only the enforcement of an old Saxon law 
framed by Edmund. 


14, Wuerner it was so urgently necessary that The Chronicles of 
Roger de Hovedene should be reprinted as to justify the setting aside 
of that ordinary rule of the Record Series which forbids the republica- 
tion of printed matter, is a question which may perhaps be fairly raised. 
Savile’s edition has been twice printed, and is neither very bad nor 
very scarce. Of the four parts into which Professor Stubbs divides 
the work, the first, he tells us, is “an exact copy from an older ori- 
ginal,” and the third “a re-written and annotated copy of the work 
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known as the Chronicle of Benedict of Peterborough ;”’ the second is 
‘an awkward compilation from several sources ;” and only the fourth 
represents the author’s personal knowledge, or is in any sense original. 
In other words, the two published volumes do not come down to the 
part which is really Hoveden’s. It would be most unfortunate if an 
idea should get abroad that the Record Commission has by this time 
completed the publication of all valuable manuscripts, and is compelled 
to make work for editors by setting them to do over again what has 
been once done. The charters, official documents, and Royal letters, 
that have not yet been printed are to be counted literally by thousands ; 
and if it be thought inexpedient to resume their publication in extenso, 
though few scholars would be of this opinion, selections, such as Pro- 
fessor Shirley made for the reign of Henry m1., would be invaluable. 
Yet, if the present edition of Hoveden was a little superfluous, Pro- 
fessor Stubbs deserves the credit of having enriched it with sound and 
valuable work ; and in this case, as with Richard of Cirencester, the 
Prefaces are the most valuable part of the book. Indeed, the history 
of the reign of Henry 1. has been in several particulars completely re- 
written in these pages, and in the Prefaces, by the same author, to 
Benedictus Abbas. 

The Preface to the first volume is chiefly a searching examination 
of Hoveden’s sources of knowledge and historical value. It adds, 
however, incidentally a discussion on Anglo-Saxon chronology, and 
fixes the dates of Egbert’s and Ethelwulf’s reigns in the ninth century. 
The Preface to the second volume takes a wider range; and one point 
discussed is the authenticity of the accepted forms of the laws of the 
Conqueror, which were transcribed by Hoveden together with those of 
the Confessor, with Glanville’s tractate, and with the Assizes of Wood- 
stock and Clarendon. By comparison with an early ms. and with 
Hoveden’s text, and by an analysis of the diplomatic peculiarities, 
Professor Stubbs proves that William’s laws were remodelled and 
largely interpolated in the thirteenth or fourteenth century. The 
chief results are that the article in which the Conqueror abolishes 
tallages, except by the common council of the realm, the peculiar 
form of the law of watch and ward, and the law emancipating a serf 
if he remains a year and a day in a city, are all to be discarded as 
spurious, and probably as anachronisms. The importance of this 
rectification can hardly be over-estimated. It is true, the rights of 
the English kings to tax at pleasure was never admitted at any 
period of history; and within eighty years, at least probably within 
fifty, of the Conqueror’s death, certain privileged towns were able to 
protect the serf who, after a year and a day’s residence, had been 
taken up into the civic guild. But matters that concern the right of 
taxation and personal freedom are the very last on which any vague- 
ness is tolerable. It is a minor but a valuable discovery that the 
legislation referred by Palgrave to the Assize of Northampton in 1176 
really belongs to the Assize of Clarendon in 1166. Gradual as the 
acts were by which Henry u. consolidated the royal authority, they 
are evidences of a purpose which never left him, and which he more 
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than any other man was fitted to work out among a generation that 
remembered the horrors of civil war. His signal success in carrying 
through the Assizes of Clarendon, which contributed to substitute 
royal for local jurisdiction throughout the country, was probably due 
to Becket’s absence on the Continent. An interesting sketch of the 
last days of Henry closes that part of the Preface which deals exclu- 
sively with Hoveden. 

Before concluding, Professor Stubbs points out “very briefly the 
way in which the foreign policy of England during the middle ages 
was affected by the circumstances, the acts, and the alliances, of the 
first king of the House of Anjou.” To the first part of his argument, 
that if the Anglo-Norman monarchs had owned nothing more than the 
duchy on the Continent, their connection with France would have been 
very alight and unimportant, most students will readily assent. But 
in bringing together, as he does very fully, the scattered evidences of 
a wide-spread connection with foreign countries during the reign of 
Henry 11., he seems to overrate the permanency of the influence 
exercised. Precisely because Henry m. and his sons were foreigners 
in feeling and interest, seeking alliances in Germany, Spain, and 
Italy, mixing themselves in Papal quarrels, and perhaps regarding 
Paris as an eventual prize, did public feeling in England become 
passionately insular. Probably half the thinking men of the country, 
under John, were glad to be rid of Normandy, even at the price of 
some national disgrace. Least of all can it be said that ‘the wars 
of Edward m1. and Henry v. would have been impossible without that 
training in the hatred of foreigners, which reached its maximum dur- 
ing the thirteenth century.” Not to mention, what Mr. Stubbs admits, 
that half England accepted the Frenchman, Simon de Montfort, as a 
leader, it is certain that, during the long interval between John’s death 
and the accession of Edward m1., nothing was more unpopular than the 
prospect of a French war. True, the foreign favourites of Henry m. 
were detested, the Gascon troops of Edward 1. were unpopular, and 
the English sailors were bitterly jealous of their French rivals. But 
an English king and nobles chose a French king for their arbiter ; 
English soldiers served freely in the French ranks in Crusades; and 
the French language and literature became household words in England. 
Even when the spell of a long peace was broken by the quarrels at sea, 
and the treacherous seizure of Guienne, England readily renounced the 
war; and the set purpose and anger of its people were for many years 
directed steadily against Scotland. Of that anti-Gallican sentiment 
which caused the disuse of French as a spoken tongue, and almost led 
the country to renounce the Pope, and which, at a much later period, 
caused an English nobleman to tell a Frenchman in his company that 
if he had a rascally French word in his body he would cut it out with 
a knife, there seems scarcely any trace before the lamentable wars of 
Edward m. Yet those who differ from Mr. Stubbs’s conclusions 
may consult his summary with profit. It treats a subject that is too 
often passed over altogether; and it treats it with singular fulness and 
precision. 
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15. Tue Berlin archives possess a valuable deed-book of the Teu- 
tonic Order, which, besides the general privileges of the Order, contains 
a great quantity of documents relative to its possessions in the Holy 
Land, Armenia, Cyprus, Greece, and Italy. Extracts from it have 
often been obtained by persons occupied on the history of the Crusades 
and of the Latin Empire in the East; but the Prussian Government 
lately resolved to have the entire collection printed, and intrusted the 
task to Dr. Ernst Strehlke, a young scholar of established reputation. 
He died before accomplishing the work, which has been finished by 
Professor Jaffé. Dr. Strehlke has not confined himself to the mere 
printing of the original, but has also eollected all available documents 
of the same kind, and with their assistance corrected the text of his 
manuscript, and supplied its deficiencies. What had already been 
correctly printed elsewhere is only given in an abridged form ; but in 
such cases it is carefully pointed out where the original is to be found. 
The most important part of the work is that which refers to the 
Levant. This part is as full as possible. All the documents are given 
in extenso; and they comprise a large number which have never been 
published before. An accurate table of contents facilitates the use of 
the book, which will be extremely valuable to all students of the his- 
tory of the Holy Land. 


16. Tux Speculum Historiale by Richard of Cirencester, a monk 
of Westminster Abbey, is a good specimen of the type which history 
was assuming in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. The mere 
chronicle, however excellent and full, was felt to be insufficient; and, 
as men were no longer content to describe contemporary events in the 
style of the Saxon Chronicle, they also aspired to something more than 
a transcript of any single work for a record of the past. Neither was 
the type originated by Malmesbury regarded as satisfactory. Mere 
excerpts or flowers of history, however tastefully selected and elegantly 
narrated, seemed inadequate by the side of the vast stores which had 
been accumulated in different centuries. The polish, and what may 
be almost called the critical acumen, of the twelfth century, had been 
replaced by a crude voracity for facts; and in Higden, in Richard of 
Cirencester, and in the author of the Hulogium Historiarum, we get 
more or less strongly marked a tendency to digest all records into a 
single compact and encyclopedic narrative. The result is mostly 
unfortunate. As a rule, the material used by these writers is drawn 
altogether from originals that we possess, or differs only where the 
author has misunderstood a sentence or mis-spelta word. Of Richard 
of Cirencester in particular it may be said that history would have 
sustained no real loss if he had perished altogether. Of course it is 
satisfactory to be assured of this; and the two or three new pieces 
which he contributes,—the tract on the coronation of the English 
Kings, the spurious charters of Westminster Abbey, and the little 
passionate outburst against those presumptuous moderns who assailed 
the liberties of the Abbey,—were perhaps worth printing in a 
pamphlet by themselves. But the book itself was unnecessary,-as it 
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deals only with the times before the Conquest, of which the author 
probably knew least; and its publication in the Record Series must 
be regarded as a mistake. The editor’s work, however, has been done 
with such singular care as to confer on the present volume a certain 
secondary value. He has given in almost every case references to the 
authors whom Richard of Cirencester transcribes; and to this we have 
only noticed one material exception, in Lib. iii. c. 32, where the autho- 
rity for a worthless but poetical legend of Eadric Streona’s death has 
not been ascertained. To a certain extent, therefore, the book will 
serve as a compendious one of reference for those who wish to see at 
a glance the sources of much of the popular history of England. The 
index is very full, and seems to be thoroughly reliable. The glossary 
is a little less perfect. ‘‘Frodos” is spoken of as corrupted from 
ddpés. It is really nothing but the English word “froth.” The 
translation of ‘‘ dominicatus,” ‘owned, held as property,” though 
correct, would scarcely give much information to those ignorant of the 
distinction between “‘ demesne” and “ assized lands.” Perhaps such 
a word as “ clausurz.” should have been explained. These, however, 
are very slight matters. 

The chief value of this volume, however, is in the very admirable 
exposure of Bertram’s forgery, De Situ Britannie, which Mr. Mayor 
has contributed. How Bertram, a young student at Copenhagen, 
came to palm off his invention on one of the best-known antiquaries 
of the time, Dr. Stukeley, is scarcely intelligible even now. It seems 
strange that the student should have been so easily taken in; and the 
impostor did not follow up his success by any fresh speculation on 
learned credulity. Bertram’s plan was substantially that adopted by 
Dr. Simonides, when he discovered a manuscript of Homer, embody- 
ing all the last results of German criticism, except that the English 
artist, though cautious enough never to produce his manuscript, was so 
rash as to construct an elaborate narrative, instead of confining him- 
self to a mere catalogue of names. The result naturally was that he 
entangled himself in many difficulties. For instance, he perpetually 
adopts a different orthography from that which the genuine Richard 
of Cirencester employs, transforming ‘“‘ Dovera”’ into “ Dubre,” and 
“ Rofecestre ” into ‘‘ Durobrove,” or “ Durobrobi.” His Latin style is 
that “of the preface-writers of the eighteenth century,” not of 
a medizval work; and he is ignorant of genuine medizval forms, 
such as “ bracchio,” ‘ sequtus,” ‘“ tempto,” which occur in the real 
Richard. He inserts improbable incidents,—for instance, making 
several brethren of his order pay an antiquarian visit to the battle-field 
of Agricola and Galgacus. He quotes extant Druid documents, and 
glides into modern speculations, whether the ancient Britons were 
governed by a monarchy, an aristocracy, or a democracy. That his 
text should be a patchwork from Cesar, Solinus, and other ancient 
writers might be only natural. The genuine Richard lived in times 
when men were not ashamed to copy literally and freely. Buta 
knowledge of Peutinger’s Table or of the Ravenna geographer, though 
perhaps just possible, as both were in existence at the time, is barely 
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conceivable, as neither was known in England; and plagiarisms from 
Camden and Baxter speak for themselves. A single specimen will 
show Bertram’s style and Mr. Mayor’s work. “ Cantiis,” says Bertram, 
“ proximi et, ut putant nonnulli, subjecti Bibroci, qui et aliis Rhemi 
dicuntur.” “ Bibroci,” says Mr. Mayor, “ .. . are conjecturally 
placed by Camden, 207 in the hundred of Bray, co. Berks. The 
Rhemi come from Baxter glossar. s. v. Bibroci. ‘Equidem credi- 
derim Bibrocos nostros Coloniam fuisse e Remis deductam,’”’ ete. 
Of course Bertram’s forgeries are not always of this elaborate kind. 
Often he only inserts a name slightly altered from the Ravenna 
geographer ; or, as in the case of Heriri, Snowdon, from Nennius, 
whom he afterwards edited. Sometimes such a name as “ ad fines,” 
which occurs in other parts of the Itinerary, but not in Britain, is 
inserted at the boundary of a shire, which Bertram evidently regards 
as of Roman original. Mr. Mayor’s analysis of those signs of spurious- 
ness is perhaps the most complete thing of its kind in English litera- 
ture. Mr. Riley’s analysis of Ingulf will bear comparison with it ; 
but Mr. Riley unhappily omitted to account for the genuine parts of 
Ingulf, such as his story of the fire, and has thus misled some of his 
less wary readers into supposing that the whole book was worthless. 
Now, of Bertram’s production not a line is genuine; and the critic’s 
only work in demolishing was to show how the knowledge had been 
derived which so far coloured and excused the clumsier parts as to 
impose on a host of antiquaries, and even on Gibbon. 


17. Tue third volume of the Annals of St. Albans.is principally 
occupied by the biography of Abbot Thomas de la Mare, one of the 
ablest Englishmen who ever presided over a monastery, and whose 
life, vividly told by Walsingham, might serve by itself as a picture of 
the relations of Church and State in the fourteenth century. Seldom 
has any man better united the qualities that acquire favour with 
those which command respect in turbulent times. His ready wit, 
comeliness, and reputation for sanctity, recommended him in the first 
instance for preferment; and he stood so high in the Black Prince’s 
estimation, that the Prince took some personal trouble to keep him 
from resigning. To the monks of St. Albans he was a kind and 
liberal head, winning their reverence and love in no ordinary degree. 
But one of his claims upon their gratitude was a zeal for the tem- 
poral well-being of the Abbey, which involved him in constant litiga- 
tion with all his neighbours. He had law-suits with the Kings of 
England, the Dukes of Lancaster, the two Primates, three bishops, 
four earls, and a countess, and some twenty gentlemen, priors, and 
citizens, of sufficient importance to be named, as well as against many 
others. He was especially energetic in repressing all usurpations of 
rights by his villans, and in reclaiming bondmen into servitude. In 
one case he recovered a Manor which had been alienated for two 
hundred years or more. He was at law with one of his neighbours for 
six-and-twenty years ; and one incident of the quarrel was the starving 
of fifty beasts whom their owner would not release out of the pound. 
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Altogether Thomas raised the Abbey rental by £100 a year; but the 
sum spent every year on law proceedings was considerable. Yet 
even this champion of the Church was at times weary or fearful of 
litigation ; and his friendly biographer records sorrowfully that seve- 
ral properties were lost through his superior’s carnal affections or 
timidity, and that many serfs made interest with the Roman Curia, 
and obtained their freedom. It is not wonderful if monastic corpora- 
tions were unpopular in England. 

How much he was hated outside the convent walls, Abbot Thomas 
almost learned by terrible experience. When it was known in St. 
Albans that the commons of Kent and Essex, under Wat Tyler, were 
in possession of London, the inhabitants of twenty or more vills con- 
federated to extort concessions from the Abbey. The Prior, and 
several monks and legal advisers of the Abbey, fled as they best 
could, and never halted till they reached the cell at Tynemouth. 
Meanwhile, the rioters, many of whom had been in London, and saw 
Tyler, indulged in all the license of freed bondsmen. They broke 
open the gaols, and released some of the prisoners and beheaded 
others. They destroyed the folds in the Abbey woods, demolished 
the hedges of a field taken from the commonage, gave one another 
formal seisin of the Abbey’s property, and fastened a rabbit upon 
the pillory in sign that they had acquired right of warren. Some 
damage was done to the Abbey buildings, and some money extorted 
violently from the Abbot, while a general quittance of debts to the 
Monastery was proclaimed. Yet, on the whole, it is wonderful that 
they acted with so much moderation ; and an evident sense of legality 
is distinguishable throughout all their proceedings. They succeeded 
in obtaining a formal surrender by deeds, to the different vills, of the 
franchises they desired. They destroyed the stones which recorded 
the Abbey’s triumph at law on the specially obnoxious point of multure. 
Above all, they were instant with threats that an imaginary charter 
from Offa, giving civic rights to the burgesses who had not existed in 
his day, should be handed over to them. The Abbot, who could 
neither produce it nor disabuse them of their tradition, was com- 
pelled to give a bond of £1000, that he would either find it or swear 
on the Eucharist with the twelve senior monks of the Abbey that it 
was not in their possession. But it was soon known that Wat Tyler 
had been slain. One by one, nobles and gentlemen appeared, to de- 
fend the rights of property ; and, when the burgesses of St. Albans 
still sturdily refused to give up their charters, the King came down in 
person with his Justiciary, Tresilian. It required some strategy to 
induce the local juries to indict offenders; but Tresilian summoned 
several at a time, and played them off one against the other. Fifteen 
persons were hanged, and eighty thrown into prison; but the general 
feeling was one of sullen indignation, and the dead bodies were car- 
ried off and privately buried. Altogether the Abbot had to pay more 
than a hundred pounds for the King’s support; and for some time 
afterwards the farm-buildings on parts of the property were fired by 
secret incendiaries. 
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Mr. Riley’s Preface is chiefly occupied with a summary of the 
more remarkable events recorded in the three volumes of the Chronicle. 
There is one curious mistake at p. lxiv, where he translates “ duci 
circa colligistrium,” as “‘ going round upon the pillory ;”’ and he omits 
in his Glossary a peculiar use of “ Oriolum” (iii. p. 462), seemingly 
for the senior monks having the right to sit at the dais or high table. 
Generally his Preface is not quite equal to the importance of the 
book ; but the side-notes are good, and the Index full. 


18. Tux splendid edition of Froissart published by the Belgian 
Academy is already superseded by that which M. Luce has prepared 
for the Société de |’Histoire de France. In a long Introduction he 
explains the extraordinary difficulty of his task, and justifies the 
method he has followed in the first book. The received text, which 
is preserved by fifty mss. and appears in innumerable editions, does 
not contain the book in the form in which Froissart finally left it, but 
as it was first composed, in the midst of English influences, and under 
the patronage of Queen Philippa. It is the work of an English par- 
tisan. The campaigns of Crecy and Poitiers are described as 
Froissart had received them from the lips of men who had fought 
under the Black Prince. The narrative glows with martial spirit ; 
but the facts are mostly taken from Jean le Bel. Some years later 
Froissart wrote the book over again; and his second text is preserved 
in a Ms. at Amiens. It contains the French version. Froissart was 
living among new friends; he caught their feelings, and repeated 
what they told him. Again, after the lapse of years, early in the 
fifteenth century, he composed a third narrative, which exists only at 
the Vatican, and was brought to light by the eminent Belgian historian 
Kervyn de Lettenhove. The strong English feeling of the early text 
had quite disappeared. Froissart writes as a bitter enemy of the 
English people, and as a contemptuous aristocrat. The change which 
French patrons had begun was completed by the catastrophe of 
Richard nu. The three texts cannot be reconciled ; and their differ- 
ences are so characteristic that it is desirable to compare them all, in 
order to appreciate fully the nature of the man. It would be inter- 
esting to have them printed successively, after the example of Calvin’s 
Institutes in the Strasburg edition of his works. M. Luce has pre- 
ferred to make the ‘first the basis of his edition, and to give copious 
extracts from the others. Bekker himself never bestowed greater 
care on the text of an author. M. Luce has seen with his own eyes 
every Ms. that it was important to consult, and has made all his notes 
with his own hand. The result has been that Baron Kervyn’s copy 
of the Vatican ms. is proved to be perfectly valueless, while the im- 
portance of its readings is proportionately raised; and the authority 
of Froissart as a historian, already shaken by the publication of many 
contemporary documents, suffers still more from the study of his varia- 
tions. M. Luce deprives us of somewhat that was considered 
authentic history, but supplies a new and most interesting piece of 
literary biography. He applauds even the prejudices of Froissart, and 
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heartily endorses the hatred which he ended by feeling for the English, 
and which he always felt for the Germans. 


19. Tue archives of Toulon contain 100,000 official documents 
and 10,000 letters, out of which M. Teissier has undertaken to com- 
pile a history of the town. They begin with the thirteenth century ; 
and the first volume comes down to the end of the fourteenth, and 
gives a plan and description of Toulon in the middle ages, so minute 
and so exact that few towns possess anything like it. The only point 
of general interest is the constitutional history. Toulon at that time 
belonged not to the kingdom of France, but to the dominions of the 
Courts of Provence, whose elevation to the throne of Naples, and long 
absence from their home, favoured the progress of municipal liberties. 
It passed rapidly through the typical changes which give unity and 
regularity to the numberless variations of Italian history. At first a 
general assembly of the inhabitants regulated the common affairs. In 
the year 1314 a council of twelve was appointed, to be elected equally 
by the upper, middle, and lower class, so as to give four representatives 
to each. The theory of representative government was better under- 
stood at that time than since; but the centripetal force which belongs 
to aristocracies soon prevailed. In 1367 the whole municipal 
authority was concentrated in two syndics, and the patrician order 
established its supremacy. Of the religious and the commercial his- 
tory of Toulon in those early days little is known. There was the 
common struggle between clergy and Jaity; and in 1285 the clergy 
were made subject to taxation. The mariners of Toulon supplied the 
place with grain by a mild sort of piracy. When there was a scarcity 
they stopped ships bound for other ports, and caused the cargo to be 
sold in their own market. The later volumes of M. Teissier’s work 
promise to be valuable for the history of Mediterranean commerce. 


20. Nerruer the impulse nor the assistance given to historical studies 
by Maximilian 1. of Bavaria has ceased, for he directed in his will that all 
sums which he had once granted for the purpose should be payable out 
of his private property. He had especial regard for the history of his 
own house; and his deepest interest was reserved for the checkered 
existence of Jacobia of Holland. She was the granddaughter of one 
of the sons of the Emperor Lewis of Bavaria. This son had inherited 
through his mother the provinces of Holland, Zeeland, and Hainault ; 
and as an heiress Jacobiia had many suitors. At times she led the 
ordinary life of a princess: at others she was in prison or in exile. 
Having been the wife of three princes, she died in 1436, at the age of 
thirty-five, the wife of a noble. Though exposed to much obloquy, 
and not without fault, her conduct shows to advantage beside that of 
the princes with whom her lot was cast; and her qualities endeared 
her to the people, as well as to those who were immediately about her. 
A number of fables have grown up round her history ; and no scientific 
biography had been written when the King committed the charge to 
Herr Franz von Loher, the present Director of the Munich archives. 
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He has published his researches in the Acts of the Bavarian Academy, 
and completed the history in two volumes, of which the first appeared 
seven years ago, and the second last year. The work carries us into 
the midst of a confused din of wars, arising partly from small local 
feuds, partly from the rapidly growing power of the Dukes of Bur- 
gundy, who conquered the inheritance of Jacobiia, and partly from the 
course of the great Anglo-French struggle. A prominent part is 
played by Duke Humphrey of Gloucester, who was for a time the 
husband of Jacobiia, and who, while the dominion of Henry v1. in 
France depended chiefly on the Burgundian confederation, endeavoured 
to recover his wife’s inheritance from the Duke of Burgundy. The 
narrative is life-like; and the author has especially endeavoured to 
depict the manners of the time and country. It is difficult in these 
days to realize a state of things in which the ambition and mere 
caprice of princes over and again involved their people in the horrors 
of war. In these conflicts their enemy’s territory was mercilessly laid 
waste with fire and sword, and their own fared little better. Multi- 
tudes of starved and fugitive peasants haunted the woods, and lived on 
plunder, or perished miserably, while princes and knights displayed 
an extravagant splendour. It is perhaps a little wearisome to follow 
the heroine step by step through such a chaos of events; but it gives 
at least a vivid glimpse of a period, the barbarism of which, in spite of 
all its artistic imaginativeness, contrasts very unfavourably with the 
austere positivism of the present epoch. 


21. Tae reign which M. de Cherrier investigates in his Histoire 
de Charles VIII. has an importance of its own which is not measured 
by the personal insignificance of the King. It falls into two distinctly 
marked periods, the first of which was decisive from an internal, and 
the second from an external, point of view. In the first period, 
Charles having attained his legal majority, but being still too young 
to govern, the possession of power was disputed between the Duke of 
Orleans, first Prince of the blood, and Anne of Beaujeu, the King’s 
elder sister. Their rivalry brought the question before the States- 
General, who were called in by common accord as arbiters. The 
States-General, though divided into six nations and separated into 
three orders, had common complaints against the proceedings of the 
previous reign. Having drawn up separate memorials, they formed 
a joint commission to construct a general memorial; and instead of 
three spokesmen for the three orders, a single one was appointed. So 
far, it might seem that the assembly had become national, and that 
the nation thus collectively assembled was about to reform the State, 
commencing with the supreme power itself. But this was by no 
means the case. The Court was left to dispose of the government 
between Anne of Beaujeu and the Duke of Orleans; and all the 
promised reforms were easily eluded. The States demanded, indeed, 
to be convoked every second year; but they neglected the measure 
that was indispensable to enforce their demand. Instead of limiting 
the duration of the taxes, they merely reduced the quota. And thus 
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France, instead of entering upon the path which England had already 
pointed out, remained for centuries at the mercy of an arbitrary 
power. This great error was attended with the most fatal conse- 
quences. It left the country exposed to civil war; but that was the 
least evil that followed, for Anne of Beaujeu soon triumphed over the 
Duke of Orleans, and governed wisely. What was more serious was 
that, when Charles took the government into his own hands, the country 
had no means of checking his adventurous fancies. By the conquest 
of the kingdom of Naples the young King soon threw France into those 
Italian wars into which she dragged half Europe after her. It was 
the beginning of those general conflicts which have occupied so much 
of modern history, and the consequences of which have lasted to the 
present time. The especial value of M. de Cherrier’s book is the new 
sources from which his account of this second period of the reign is 
derived. 

During the years that preceded the expedition of Charles vut., 
Italy was far from apprehending a new era of invasion and servitude. 
After the conclusion of the struggle between the Church and the 
Empire, she believed the danger of foreign invasion to be at an end. 
The victory of Rome had been the triumph of the national cause; but 
the peninsula, instead of being united thereby, was only delivered 
over to its internal rivalries. It contained fewer States; but they 
were stronger, and their mutual jealousies were greater. To the 
south were Naples and Sicily, in the centre Rome and Florence, to 
the north Milan and the two great maritime republics—Genoa and 
Venice. Their mutual rivalry led the Italians to make trial of that 
system of the balance of power which Europe was soon after com- 
pelled to adopt. Of all the States, that of the Church seemed the most 
formidable ; but the Popes did not claim to impose their dominion on 
the other Italian powers, but only sought to have their mediation ac- 
cepted. This policy had been pursued by Nicolas v., Calixtus m., 
Pius ., and Paul 1.; but it was abandoned by Sixtus 1v., Innocent 
vur.,and Alexander vi. The next rank to that of Rome was disputed 
between Naples and Milan. But at Naples the rivalry of the two 
houses of Anjou and Aragon had been attended by disastrous conse- 
quences. If the house of Aragon triumphed, that of Anjou continued 
to hold it in check, and had bequeathed its rights to a representative 
who was only too well able to enforce them. Milan, formerly the main- 
stay of Italian resistance to the ambition of the emperors, had fallen 
into the hands of the Visconti, and then of the Sforzas; and having 
aggrandized itself at the expense of most of the neighbouring cities, 
it could onlyinspire them with distrust. Among the republics, Genoa and 
Venice were the two most important. But Genoa, the home of perpetual 
revolutions, was equally unable to govern itself, or to endure a master. 
Venice, on the other hand, occupied in the peninsula a position some- 
thing like that which England occupied in Europe; but it was with 
this difference, that England, excluded from the Continent, was turn- 
ing to the sea, where she was to achieve her future greatness, while 
Venice, in proportion as she lost her Levantine colonies, increased her 
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continental possessions, and thereby made herself more vulnerable, 
and, at the same time, an object of greater suspicion to the Italians at 
large. Florence, which had surpassed the other States in civilisation, 
aspired to a pre-eminence, especially in Tuscany. With Lorenzo de’ 
Medici she had endeavoured to assume among the Italian powers that 
part of mediator which the Papacy had lost through the personal ambi- 
tion of Sixtus 1v., Innocent vm., and Alexander v1. Florence was the 
natural link between Naples and Milan. But after the death of 
Lorenzo the connection became easier to break, and a particular 
circumstance sufficed to break it. This was the ambition of Lodovico 
Sforza, or Luigi il Moro, uncle to young Gian Galeazzo, who reigned 
at Milan. The whole authority was in the hands of Lodovico; but 
he desired something more. Naples was his obstacle; for Gian Gal- 
eazzo had married Isabella, daughter of Alfonso, son of King Ferdi- 
nand of Naples. Lodovico therefore allied himself with Venice and 
Rome as against Florence and Naples; but, distrusting Rome and not 
relying much on Venice, he turned his thoughts towards foreign aid, 
and addressed himself to France. 

The French King, indeed, was already marked out as the enemy 
of the King of Naples. The house of Anjou had left him the inherit- 
ance of its claims; and he was urged to maintain them by the chiefs 
of the Angevin party, who had been expelled from Naples. His mind, 
fed on the romances of chivalry, was filled with visions of crusades, 
adventures, and brilliant feats of arms. Lodovico’s embassy, there- 
fore, found him well prepared. But there were difficulties in the way 
of a distant expedition for a monarch who was surrounded by enemies 
nearer home. The King of Spain was urging his claim to Roussillon 
and Cerdaia; the King of England required his lost provinces, or 
money in compensation. Maximilian, whose betrothed (the Duchess 
of Bretagne) Charles had married, and whose daughter, betrothed to 
himself, he had sent back, demanded at least the restitution of his 
daughter’s dowry, Artois and Franche-Comté. Charles did not hesi- 
tate for such matters as these. He yielded all round. The King of 
Spain obtained Roussillon and Cerdafa, the King of England his 
money claims, and Maximilian Artois and Franche-Comté. Mean- 
while Charles sent ambassadors to the various States of Italy, to pre- 
pare the ground, and then, without much troubling himself about the 
welcome they received, set out on his own expedition. 

M. de Cherrier has carefully studied these preparatory negotiations, 
and has added several new particulars to the known history of the ex- 
pedition of Charles viz. It is notorious how rapidly the conquest 
was made, and how rapidly it melted away. The young King met 
with no obstacles on his way; he was welcomed in the friendly cities, 
Turin, Casale, and Pavia, and received in triumph in the doubtful ones, 
Pisa, Florence, and even Rome. The conquest of Naples was achieved 
without an effort; but he supposed its preservation would be equally 
easy, and thereby lost it. While he was at Naples, dreaming of a 
crusade against Constantinople, the storm was gathering in his rear at 
Venice. He was obliged to turn back. But the league which had 
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been formed against him endeavoured to cut off his retreat ; and thus 
he found the opportunity for a battle and a victory at Fornuovo, 
though it only secured his retreat. It would have been well if his 
departure had been without thought of a return, and if that brilliant and 
sterile adventure had for ever disgusted France with foreign conquest, 
and taught the Italians to unite in earnest and shut their country to 
invaders. But the lesson was lost for both parties, as M. de Cherrier 
shows in the two appendices which close his work. The Italians grew 
more divided than ever; and, though Charles died without an oppor- 
tunity of recurring to his projects, they were adopted and pursued by 
his successors Louis xu. and Francis 1. Louis xu, who laid claim to 
both Naples and Milan, only succeeded in introducing into the south 
and the north of Italy the two powers which it was specially his in- 
terest to keep out—Spain and Austria; and Francis 1. contributed 
more than any one else to the establishment of the supremacy of 
Charles v. 


22. Tue Government of Hungary lately sent a literary agent to 
Italy, to collect materials for Hungarian history; and the commission 
has borne fruit in a volume called Z’rois Documents de I’ Eglise du 
XV. Siécle. These documents are taken from a collection of papers 
which found their way from the Vatican to the archives of Venice. 
It is supposed that they were bought by the ambassador Gasparo 
Contarini, after the sack of Rome; and a passage to this effect is 
quoted from his despatches in a note to the Italian translation of 
Mr. Rawdon Brown’s Introduction to the Venetian Calendar. But 
Contarini speaks only of certain papers of Leo x.; and there is no 
good reason to believe that he made the whole collection. It is to be 
hoped that the editor of the present volume, M. de Baratos, knows the 
history of his own country better than that of Italy. He imagines 
that the Vatican was pillaged “by the partisans of the Bourbons, 
when the Bourbons claimed the Neapolitan throne, and were opposed 
by the Holy See.” Clearly he has never heard that a Bourbon com- 
manded the army of Charles v. He calls the King of France the 
Most Catholic King, and declares that Mathias Corvinus “ annula 
)’Empire d’ Allemagne,” and that the Church was preserved from the 
attacks of the reformers by the three Popes, Sixtus r1v., Innocent vur., 
and Alexander vi. Hungary appears to. have been unfortunate in 
the choice of her literary representative. 


23. M. Gacuarp’s volume on the manuscripts of the Corsini Library 
eontains several letters by Cardinal Pole, which were unpublished, 
although copies exist in England. The editor has omitted some of the 
most important, because he found nothing in them for the history of 
Charles v. He acknowledges in becoming terms the liberality with 
which the treasures of the library are made accessible, and does not 
appear to know that Ranke, Liimmer, and others, who came before 
him, enjoyed the same opportunities, and made excellent use of them. 
M. Gachard is justly renowned, not only as a man of vast research, 
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but as one of the most faithful and trustworthy analyists of unprinted 
documents. He appears to be less exact as a transcriber. He gives 
“la bonta” where the ms. has “ alla bonta” (p. 14), “ ’allegrezza ” 
for “la alligata” (p. 119), and “ Roccaforo,” which he translates 
“ Rochefort ” instead of ‘‘ Roccafocd,” Rochefoucauld (p. 53). There 
is a gap at p. 157, where the omitted words are “in certe materie 
me,” and at p. 160, where he has not been able to read the word 
“contrario.” There is also much confusion in the chronology of 
Pole’s letters, where M. Gachard has been deceived partly by Quirini, 
and partly, it would appear, by the incorrectness of the copy which he 
has used. He has not taken the trouble to find out who was the per- 
sonage whom he calls “‘ Monsignor de Vigornia (Henrico Peningo),” 
and devotes forty pages to the letters of Mendoza, without inquiring 
whether they are all unknown. Speaking of certain letters of Benti- 
voglio, he quietly says that they are “ probablement toutes imprimées 
aussi.”” That is precisely the sort of information which the readers 
of M. Gachard’s book will expect him to furnish. It is, in fact, a col- 
lection of rough notes for private use, which the admirers of the 
author will hardly think worthy of his reputation. 


24. A supptemeNnT to the lately published volume of Michiel’s 
despatches on the reign of Mary Tudor has been given by Signor 
Pasini in a pamphlet written to defend himself against an imputation 
contained in Mr. Friedmann’s Preface. Mr. Friedmann found out 
Michiel’s cipher in the spring of 1868, and proved his discovery by 
publishing considerable extracts in Macmillan’s Magazine on the 1st 
of November. Early in December he deposited the key, together 
with a copy of the deciphered papers ready for the press, in the hands 
of Signor Cecchetti, one of the principal officers of the Venetian 
archives. In the following January it was announced that Signor 
Pasini, a gentleman employed at the same archives, had succeeded in 
deciphering Michiel; and the merit of the discovery was claimed for 
him. A more suspicious combination of facts could hardly be con- 
ceived; and Mr. Friedmann’s indignation was aroused. Not satisfied 
with pointing out the enormity of the claim to a discovery which had 
been made public three months before, he plainly insinuated that the 
key which he had deposited at the archives had been used surrepti- 
tiously by Signor Pasini. We have satisfied ourselves, independently 
of the published Reply, that this charge is unjust. Signor Pasini had 
studied the mysterious ciphers before Mr. Friedmann ; and, like all 
the experts to whom they were submitted, had failed to find the key, 
when two despatches of Michiel’s predecessor Soranzo were put into 
his hands, which were written in nearly the same cipher, and which 
were deciphered. Of 374 signs employed by Michiel, Soranzo ex- 
plained 150. With this help, Signor Pasini constructed a key for the 
rest, including 68 signs which had baffled Mr. Friedmann, and which 
were not found in the despatches of Soranzo. The key is, however, 
neither accurate nor complete. Several blanks occur in a despatch 
which Signor Pasini prints as a trophy of his success, in places where 
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the original sign is quite legible. His method is arbitrary ; and the cor- 
rectness of many interpretations may be questioned. It is very doubt- 
ful, for instance, whether such words as Sig? Turco, Giannizzari, 
Cipro, Candia, occurred in the secret vocabulary of an ambassador in 
England. Where he differs from Mr. Friedmann, Signor Pasini is 
sometimes right and sometimes wrong. Mr. Friedmann interprets the 
sign a*® to mean Sua Maesta. Signor Pasini contradicts him, and 
says that it means Bassa ; but he adds that where it occurs in Michiel 
it is used, by mistake, in the sense assigned by Mr. Friedmann. 
Where Mr. Friedmann reads Re di Bohemia, and his Italian censor 
prefers Re det Romani, the former is right; it is not Ferdinand, but 
Maximilian, to whom the passage refers. Some points raised in the 
litigation are trivial, and impossible to verify, such as the use of 
Illustrissimo for Reverendissimo, or of the abbreviation Mons’ for 
Monsieur. In spite of blunders, and of the suspicious futility of many 
emendations, Signor Pasini’s pamphlet remains as a useful errata to 
Mr. Friedmann’s incorrectly printed book. He is fully justified in 
repelling the imputation of collusion between himself and Signor 
Cecchetti. He admits that he was furnished with a key to a large 
portion of the cipher; and he does not deny that he profited by Mr. 
Friedmann’s essay in Macmillan’s Magazine. His merit is real, 
though of a very secondary kind. His vindication would be com- 
plete if he had shown more candour in acknowledging the skill dis- 
played in Mr. Friedmann’s discovery. Instead of doing so, he induced 
four gentlemen to testify that he had proved in their presence his 
ability to decipher Michiel. The paper is dated the 30th of January. 
At that time it was well known at Venice that the key had been 
found ; for it was lying at the archives, while the papers it had served 
to decipher were in the hands of a Venetian printer, and had already 
been partially published. It is very difficult to acquit Signor Pasini 
of an attempt to anticipate Mr, Friedmann’s claim to priority, and to 
magnify his own achievement at the expense of the real author of the 
discovery. The authorities of the Venetian archives have taken care 
that no blame should fall on that institution by the indiscretion of 
their subordinate. A letter is before us in which they declare that 
the evidence is entirely in Mr. Friedmann’s favour, and that it would 
be unjust to dispute his sole claim to the authorship of the substantial 
discovery. 


25. Two lives of Cardinal Morone, by two celebrated Italians, have 
been published within three years. Cesare Canti, having examined 
the report of the trial of Morone before the Roman Inquisition, made 
known the substance of it in 1866; and Sclopis, the president of 
the Academy of Turin, has just written an essay on the same subject, 
for which he has obtained some new matter from the Ambrosian 
Library. The chequered life of the great ecclesiastical negotiator 
reflects more definitely than that of any other churchman of his 
time the phases through which Rome was passing. Morone belonged 
to the first distinct group of reforming cardinals, and shares the fame 
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of Sadolet and Cervini, Contarini and Pole. He was Nuncio at the 
Imperial Court in the crisis of the deadly struggle with the Lutherans ; 
and no Catholic prelate was more moderate or more conciliatory. In 
the height of his reputation he was struck down by the Theatine re- 
action, and thrown into the prisons of the Inquisition on suspicion of 
being a liberal cardinal. After his deliverance he became Legate at 
Trent, and presided over the last decisive deliberations of the Council. 
For many years his name was the first to be pronounced when men 
spoke of the future Pope. Materials for a most interesting bio- 
graphy might still be found. Sclopis has not sought them, but de- 
scribes the career of Morone as a significant example for those who 
have resumed the work which he closed in 1563. He dwells with 
especial satisfaction on the part taken by Morone in inducing the Pope 
to acquiesce in the loss of the church-lands in England, and quotes 
his letter of November 7, 1554, in which he informs Pole of the 
favourable decision of the Court of Rome. On this question, indeed, 
Morone was more liberal and sagacious than his friend. The unpub- 
lished correspondence between them shows that the English Cardinal 
was disposed to take a strict and rigorous course in the question of 
the church property, and was overruled by Rome. 

Morone is not quite worthy of the praises which his biographer 
lavishes on his character. He was undoubtedly gifted with the quali- 
ties of a great diplomatist, with moderation, dexterity, and experience. 
But he was rather a statesman than a scholar or a divine; and he 
wavered deplorably in the German controversy. By his own confes- 
sion, the liberality which he showed to Protestants was laden with 
deceit. No other Roman prelate despaired so utterly of the prospects 
of his Church, or was so much overawed by the Reformation. His 
despondency and want of discretion in adversity were succeeded by 
such subservience to Rome, and such fertile ingenuity in the man- 
agement of the Council of Trent, that he was suspected of aiming 
at the papal throne. It may be regretted that a man so able, and so 
free from the taint of fanaticism, was foiled in his ambition. 


26. Tue work lately published by Dr. van Raemdonck on Gérard 
Mercator, sa Vie et ses Huvres, bears witness to a careful study of the 
works of the great geographer ; but it is chiefly interesting for the new 
light which it throws on many parts of his comparatively unknown life. 
Mercator’s family name was Kremer, signifying merchant, which, follow- 
ing a custom of his time, he translated into the Latin equivalent. Dr. 
van Raemdonck has investigated his family relations, and the cireum- 
stances of his birth at Rupelmonde in 1512 ; and he gives details, which 
are for the most part new, relative to his life at the University of Lou- 
vain, where he applied zealously to mathematical studies. It was in that 
city that he first established himself, as an engraver and colourer of 
maps. He also set up as a smith, and a maker of astrolabes, globes, 
mathematical instruments, ete. In 1541 he issued a terrestrial globe, 
which he dedicated to Nicolas Perrenot ; his celestial globe came out 
ten years later. In 1536 he was married at Louvain. At that time the 
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ideas of the Reformation had spread widely, though secretly, in the Low 
Countries ; and in 1544 the law was invoked against a number of the 
citizens of Louvain, who were accused of having embraced the new 
doctrines. Among them was Mercator. He was arrested at Rupel- 
monde, and was kept in prison for four months. The testimony and 
intercession of several influential persons was employed in his favour ; 
but the investigation took its course, and was long and minute. The 
accusation, however, was not substantiated; and at last he was released. 
A few years afterwards he left the country, and settled at Duisburg, 
where he remained till his death in 1594. Dr. van Raemdonck traces 
the course of his life at Duisburg, where he spent his time in improving 
his maps, and keeping up his relations with the scholars of Europe. 
His sons assisted him in his undertakings; and the eldest of them, 
Arnold, is known in connection with the manuscript Bible of Ulphilas, 
which was found in an abbey near Duisburg, and is now in the library 
at Upsala. Dr. van Raemdonck has added to his biography an excel- 
lent appendix, in which he considers Mercator’s works in logical order. 
He then prints his letters, and concludes with some genealogical and 
biographical details, which are not without interest, relative to his 
children and descendants. 


27. Or the two parts of Mr. French’s Shakespeariana Genealo- 
gica, one is superfluous, and the other, in its main position, wrong. 
He considers that his great discovery is to have supplied all the miss- 
ing links between Mary Arden, Shakespeare’s mother, and Walter 
Arden of Park Hall, whose sons were Sir John, Esquire of the body 
to Henry vi., and Thomas, which Thomas was the father of Robert 
Arden, who was, according to Mr. French, and the general mass of 
authorities, the father of Mary Arden, the mother of William Shake- 
speare. 

The great difficulty in the way of the theory is this. Shakespeare’s 
father had already received a grant of arms about the year 1568. In 
1596, doubtless at the request of the poet, the grant was renewed. 
In 1599 there was a fresh application, this time reciting the preten- 
sions of Mrs. Shakespeare, who was a co-heir of her father. This 
third grant, therefore, gives a right to the elder Shakespeare to impale, 
and to his son to quarter, the Arden arms. In the grant, the arms of 
the Warwickshire Ardens were first of all inserted; then they were 
erased, and instead of them the arms of the Ardens of Alvanley, 
in Cheshire, were put in, with the slight modern difference of a 
martlet to show that it was not from the eldest, but from a younger 
branch of the family that the coat was derived. In the time of 
Henry vi., Ralph Arden of Alvanley married Catherine, daughter of 
Sir William Stanley of Hooton; their children were Sir John Arden 
of Alvanley, Thomas, the ancestor of the Ardens of Leicestershire, 
Robert, Hugh, and Ralph. Mrs. Shakespeare’s father, Robert, might 
have been son of this Thomas of Leicestershire. There are some 
slight traditions of a special connection of the poet with the town of 
Leicester ; and there are indications of an early connection with the 
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Stanleys. Spenser the poet, in his “ Tears of the Muses,” dedicated to 
his kinswoman, Lady Strange, the wife of Ferdinando, afterwards the 
fifth Earl of Derby, spoke of him as “ our tuneful Willy ;” and, accord- 
ing to Dugdale, he wrote the beautiful epitaph on Sir Thomas Stanley, 
the brother of Ferdinando, in Tonge church. And Mr. Bohn, in the 
biography of Shakespeare which he presented to the Philobiblion 
Society, points out that this Stanley was married to Margaret Vernon, 
a relation of the Vernon who was afterwards wife of Lord Southampton, 
who was Shakespeare’s greatest friend. Moreover, as the Ardens of Al- 
vanley claimed descent from the Dukes of Normandy, whose arms with 

those of the Earls of Arundel and Mercia they were entitled to quar- 

ter, this pedigree adds a new point to the story told by Manningham, 

in which Shakespeare figures as William the Conqueror ; and it throws 

some light on the construction of Dekker’s Satiromastix, where Shake- } 
speare, under the guise of William Rufus, administers to Ben Jonson : 
the correction referred to in the Return from Parnassus. Whether or ‘ 
not this was the real pedigree of Shakespeare’s mother, the erasure and i 
substitution on the grant of 1597 shows that the poet wished it to be 
considered so ; and the anecdotes of 1600 show that he was then known 

to claim some connection with the Norman dukes. It may be guessed | 
that Shakespeare, who, according to Rowe, had so signally befriended i 
Jonson in 1598, was introduced by him to his friend Camden, the 
Garter King, in 1599, and was afterwards, in 1600, ridiculed for his 

pretensions to birth in Jonson’s description of Crispinus’s arms in the 
Poetaster. This would account for the authenticated fact that Shake- 
speare was angry with Jonson for this play, and inflicted upon him 

condign punishment. At any rate, the connection of the poet with the ’ 
Cheshire Ardens seems to open out more veins of biographic and poetic 
illustration than the connection with the Ardens of Park Hall, which 

Mr. French so elaborately, and so inconclusively, defends. 


28. Mr. Garpiner has edited for the Camden Society the manu- 
script which was his own principal guide for the history of the 
Spanish match. The author, Francisco de Jesus, was a friar of great 
repute at Court, who was employed in the negotiation, and had full 
command of the best sources of information in composing his narra- 
tive. He is otherwise known in literature as the compiler of the great 
Spanish Index, which bears the name of Sandoval. The account is 
tediously minute, but very useful to the historian, by reason of the 
original documents which are interwoven in it. Mr. Gardiner says 
he has always found them faithfully reproduced ; and he thinks that 
the statements of the author may be relied on. Francisco, however, 
was not so deeply trusted with the secrets of State as with the theolo- 
gical part of the question; and the real policy of Olivarez, and the 
reasons of the breach, must be learned elsewhere. Mr. Gardiner has 
accompanied the work with a very readable translation. Apart from 
punctuation, the Spanish original is accurately printed. There is an 
error at p. 59, which has led to a curious misinterpretation. In the 
description of the interview between Charles and the Spanish divines, 
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Mr. Gardiner reads “ Comenzd el Padre con favor,” and translates 
‘‘The Father, after a complimentary introduction:” it should be, 
“el Padre confessor.” At p. 53 are the words: “ y luego did su 
Mag? de mano propria.” Mr. Gardiner understands them to mean: 
‘Immediately after this his Majesty was to add in his own hand,” 
which implies that the despatch was not really written. It does not 
appear that there is any ground for such a supposition. 


29. In the Preface to his Gustaf Adolf, Herr G. Droysen disclaims 
any intention of addingone more to thenumerousbiographies of the great 
Swede. Holding that political sagacity had a far larger place in his 
mind than religious enthusiasm, he wishes to set forth his position in 
European history, and to calculate the force of his impact upon Con- 
tinental politics. The present instalment of his work, reaching down 
to the Peace of Liibeck, is the result of careful study, not so much of 
unpublished mss. as of evidence buried in little read and out of the 
way books. Thus, though the main part of the materials of the book 
were already before the world, the result of the labour bestowed upon 
them is to give afuller and more accurate knowledge of the work done 
by the Swedish King. The real history of the designs of Spain and 
Austria upon the commercial and political domination of the Northern 
Seas is more thoroughly told here than it has been by any other writer. 
But the most interesting part of the book is the narrative, for which 
Geijer and Gfrérer may be searched in vain, of the negotiations 
earried on by Gustavus with England and Brandenburg, in 1624 and 
1625, in the hope of placing himself at the head of the German party 
of resistance. If the scheme failed for the time, it was, as Herr 
Droysen conclusively shows, simply because the King refused to take 
part in the war except upon conditions which his own judgment assured 
him to be indispensable to success. He must have so much support 
in men and money. He must have the moral certainty that a consi- 
derable body of allies would really stand by him. He must have in 
his hands certain German ports as a basis of operations. Rather than 
recede for an instant from the terms once laid down, he chose to turn 
aside to the Polish war, leaving Christian of Denmark to deal as he 
could with the German difficulty. In this part of his work, Herr 
Droysen has made judicious use of Rusdorf’s Memoirs, and of the 
correspondence of Oxenstiern and Camerarius printed in Moser’s 
Patriotisches Archiv. It is a pity that he had not before him an un- 
published letter from Gustavus to Sir James Spens, which is preserved 
amongst the State-papers at the English Record Office, in which he 
finally announced his decision. If any one, he characteristically 
wrote, thinks it an easy matter to overthrow the united strength of 
Catholic Europe, “ nos hanc illi gloriam, caeteraque que illam comitari 
possunt commoda, non inviti concederemus.”’ 

As an account of the relations of Gustavus to European politics, of 
the dangers against which he strove, and of his method of dealing with 
the difficulties of his time, Herr Droysen’s book leaves little to be 
desired. But it is evident that, in his wish to bring into prominence 
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the political character of the war, he has been somewhat forgetful of the 
close connection which, in the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
existed between politics and religion. In one place (p. 195, note) he 
lays stress upon the words used by the Swedish diplomatists to express 
the object at which they aimed. “ Bald heiszt es,” he says, “ ‘salutem 
ac restitutionem rei collapsee Evangelice ac imprimis Regis Bohemiz ;’ 
bald ‘restituendo res Germanica ;’ bald ‘ restitutio rerum amissarum ;’ 
bald ‘S.R.A. hoc unicum ac solum medium putat, Pontificios cogendi 
ad saniorem mentem ;’ solche Wendungen jedoch meist in Verbindung 
mit habsburgischem Unwesen wie : ‘potentia Pontificiorum ac domus 
Austriz.’ Auch solche Ausdriicke zeigen wie wenig es ein Religions- 
krieg, wie sehr es ein politischer Krieg war, um den es sich handelte.” 
The inference would rather seem to be how impossible it was, in those 
days, to talk of politics without reference to religion, or of religion 
without reference to politics. A far graver fault in Herr Droysen is 
his incapacity to comprehend the character and motives of men whom 
he dislikes. His account of the intentions of Austria, as he calls it by 
anticipation,—contemporaries would have said, of the House of Aus- 
tria, or, of the Emperor,—is a mere caricature. He may plead that 
he is in good company in abusing Ferdinand nm. to the uttermost. 
But it is unjust to introduce him upon the stage (p. 121), not by any 
account drawn from trustworthy sources, but by a quotation from a 
partisan pamphlet written in 1629, at the height of the indignation 
caused by the issue of the Edict of Restitution, to the effect that his 
object had long been “die Spanische Universalmonarchie, und also 
das geschlossene tridentinische consilium zu anfangs und vors allererste 
per Europam, und folgends durch die andern Theile der ganzen 
Welt zu effectuiren.” Ferdinand himself always said that his object 
was to see to the execution of the laws of the Empire ; and, whatever 
may be thought of the interpretation which he put upon those laws, 
the question of his sincerity at all events deserves a serious discussion. 


30. In the Preface to his Geschichte Wallensteins, Professor Ranke 
justly lays stress upon his researches at Brussels and Dresden as 
likely to present the subject of his work in truer colours than those 
which have been employed by writers who rely too exclusively upon 
the evidence left in the Munich archives. Wallenstein’s charac- 
ter as a statesman grows in his hands. He is seen bent upon 
strengthening Germany against foreign aggression, by putting an 
end to the religious intolerance that was weakening the nation. 
His policy is on a higher level than the sectional aims of Maxi- 
milian of Bavaria or Frederick of the Palatinate. Professor 
Ranke has shown, as conclusively as anything can be established by 
indirect evidence, that Wallenstein, upon his recall to power after the 
victories of Gustavus, distinctly stipulated for the withdrawal of the 
obnoxious Edict of Restitution. As far as can be gathered from the 
very full and impartial narrative which follows, it does not appear 
that there was any breach of faith on the part of the Emperor. Fer- 
dinand would probably have agreed to yield to circumstances in the 
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particular case, if the principle of his authority were maintained in- 
tact. But this could not be. Even the Elector of Saxony, the least 
revolutionary of men, perceived that the axe must be laid to the root 
of the Imperialist system from which such bitter fruits had sprung. 
Nothing speaks more highly for Wallenstein’s statesmanship than the 
rapidity with which he saw that the claims he had hitherto put forward 
on behalf of the Emperor must be abandoned, and that the one thing 
needful at the moment was the conciliation of the Protestant Electors, 
even though it cost him the abandonment of a great part of his ori- 
ginal programme. He had thus, as Professor Ranke points out, taken 
up the position occupied in the preceding century by Maurice of 
Saxony. At the head of John George’s troops, he might have exercised 
an overwhelming authority. Where he was, he was in a thoroughly 
false position, a position which became desperate, when, foreseeing 
apparently the impossibility of reconciling Ferdinand to an abandon- 
ment of his claims, he entered into an intrigue with France and 
Sweden, the object of which would have been to place him at the 
head of the anti-Austrian alliance. He was now attempting to pass 
from the position of Maurice to that of Gustavus, and that too by 
means of his authority acquired as commander of the Emperor’s 
army. The scheme came to the knowledge of Onate, the Spanish 
ambassador; and Wallenstein’s ruin and assassination was the result. 

The chief causes of Wallenstein’s failure are found by Professor 
Ranke (p. 350) in the general distrust caused by the unpopular nature 
of his schemes, which took no note of the prejudices and bigotries of 
the day, and (p. 423) in the respect paid by the army to its oath of 
fidelity to the Emperor. There can be little doubt that this view is 
the true one. But it is not the whole truth. The adverb in Schiller’s 
well-known line, “sein Lager nur erklaret sein Verbrechen,” must 
be abandoned as incorrect; but it was a true historical instinct 
which led Schiller to bring the “ Lager” into special prominence. 
Professor Ranke, on the other hand, thrusts it out of sight as much 
as he can. But for a few parenthetical observations hardly any- 
thing would be known from him of that evil system in which 
“Der Birger gilt nichts mehr, der Krieger alles.” It was this 
system, however, which had a distinct influence upon Wallenstein’s 
failure. Generals who have been able to make use of armies against 
constituted authorities, have always been supported by sentiments 
prevailing in the nation to which the army belongs. When Wallen- 
stein called upon his soldiers to follow him in defence of the national 
cause, he forgot how completely he had separated the army from the 
nation. He had made it a mere military machine; and to a military 
machine the oath of allegiance was everything, and the needs of Ger- 
many were nothing. 

The key to Wallenstein’s life is to be found in the circumstances of 
his youth. Sprung from a younger branch of an old Czech family, 
he had little to hope for from the aristocratic institutions of Bohemia ; 
and a residence of some years under the strict Puritan rule of the 
Bohemian Brothers at the house of his uncle disgusted him with the 
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religion of his country. But he did not, like many converts, throw 
himself heart and soul into the system most opposite to that which he 
had abandoned. To the Church and Crown for which he drew his 
sword, he stood in much the same relation as that in which so many 
English statesmen who had passed through the Puritan domination 
stood to the political and ecclesiastical principles of the Restoration. 
His devotion to Ferdinand was as great as, and no greater than, 
Churchill’s devotion to the Stuarts. He took no root on German soil. 
If he cared nothing for its princes and its laws, neither did he care 
anything for its citizens and its peasants. His failure was the failure 
of high intellect to command permanent success when uncombined. 
with moral sympathy. Here was the mark of separation between 
him and his great rival; ‘‘ Bei ihm,” is the judgment of Professor 
Ranke (p. 268),—“‘ war alles bedachter Plan, umfassende Combina- 
tion, ein immer héher strebender Ehrgeiz. Wenn auch der Konig ein 
weiteres Ziel verfolgte, so trat das doch vor den freien popularen 
Impulsen zuriick, denen er jeden Augenblick Raum gab, . . . Nie- 
mand verliesz sich auf Wallenstein: zu Gustav Adolf hatte Jeder- 
mann Vertrauen.” 


31. Herr ErpMannsporFer is a member of a Commission at Berlin, 
which has for some years been occupied in preparing the materials for 
a history of the great Prince-Elector ; and his book on Waldeck is, 
in the main, a fruit of these researches. It is a work of diligence and 
ability, and is agreeably written ; but its characteristic contents belong 
to the category of mere partisan literature. The author is of opinion 
that Professor Droysen, in his History of the Prince-Elector, has over- 
looked the secondary personages, aud regarded the course of events 
as though everything were due to the personal exertion of the Prince, 
and the ministers went for nothing. Accordingly, he shows how im- 
portant a part was played by Count Waldeck, whom he proposes 
as a model Prussian statesman. But though his views thus far differ 
from those of Professor Droysen, their general ideas on the history of 
Prussia are essentially the same; and the bias of the disciple is even 
more marked than that of the master. Count Waldeck, who entered 
the Brandenburg service in 1651, was a bitter enemy of the House of 
Habsburg, and strove, by the assistance of France, to destroy its 
influence in Germany, and so to effect a radical change in the existing 
constitution of the empire. He endeavoured to gain the Prince-Elector 
to his views, by holding out to him the prospect of a hegemony. In the 
pursuit of his object he evinced dexterity, energy, and a thorough con- 
tempt of right, which rendered him for a certain time eminently suc- 
cessful. Herr Erdmannsdorfer gives a very vivid description of the 
course of events; but by continual parallels drawn from the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, he anticipates projects which belong only to 
a period later than his hero, and throws a completely false light on the 
history. In his conception, Count Waldeck changes into a Count Bis- 
marck ; and he obviously desires to exalt the minister whom he regards 
as the destined representative of Waldeck’s policy. The two men 
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have really some points of resemblance; but the author’s zeal makes 
him forget that the results of his parallel are not always flattering to 
the living statesman. Waldeck left the service of the Prince-Elector 
in 1658, and his policy, after a short success, ended in complete failure. 
Herr Erdmannsdoérfer relates how he admitted his error, and re- 
versed his ideas. Instead of agitating against Austria, and seeking 
the aid of France, he came to found his schemes on Austria, whom, 
later on, he served as a general; and he worked earnestly to induce 
the German princes, and especially his former master, the Prince- 
Elector, to enter into a combination against France. 


32. Tue life of Rembrandt was almost entirely unknown till 1852, 
when Mr. Scheltema, the archivist of Amsterdam, published the result 
of his investigations on the subject, in the form of a discourse written 
on occasion of the erection of a statue of the artist. He cleared up 
many obscure points, corrected many misapprehensions, and brought 
to light many new particulars. His work, which created considerable 
interest, was followed in 1863 by the first part of M. Vosmaer’s book. 
This part deals with the precursors of Rembrandt, and the years of his 
apprenticeship with Van Swanenburch and Peter Lastman. It gives 
minute details about his family, derived from authentic documents, and 
succeeds in determining the date and place of his birth, which Mr. 
Scheltema had not been able to do. Rembrandt was born at Leyden, 
on the 15th of July 1607. 

M. Vosmaer has just published the second and concluding part of 
his book, which follows the life of the painter from his first entrance 
on his career in 1627, illustrating it by reference to his works. In 
1632, Bol, Flinck, Backer, de Weth, and de Poorter, were his pupils; 
from 1635 to 1640, Victor, Eckhout, and Philip Koninck. These 
were succeeded during the next two or three years by Ovens, Verdoel, 
Heerschop, Drost, Fabritius, and others. The year 1641 is memorable 
in Rembrandt’s life for the beginning of his connection with John Six, 
whose name has become inseparable from his own. M. Vosmaer has 
studied Rembrandt’s paintings, sketches, etchings, and drawings, and 
succeeds in classifying them completely, and thus giving a full view of 
his career. The celebrated piece known as “ The Hundred Florins ” 
he assigns to the period between 1648 and 1650. In the four follow- 
ing years the list of pupils includes Maes, Renesse, Dullaert, Wille- 
mans, and G. Ulenburgh. M. Vosmaer devotes a chapter to Rem- 
brandt as a landscape-painter, and to the artists who followed his in- 
struction or inspirations in that branch of the art—such as Farnerius, 
Leupenius, Esselens, and Erkelens. In the year 1656, Rembrandt 
became insolvent; and his property was sold by public auction at 
Amsterdam. But this trouble did not abate his energy. He applied 
himself to work with even increased ardour; and his labours did not 
cease till the month of October 1669, when he died. M. Vosmaer 
supports all his facts by authorities, for the most part unpublished: 
and he rejects a great many anecdotes of Rembrandt, which are cur- 
rent in Dutch and other books, both old and new. In an appendix 
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he gives a chronological catalogue of the painter’s works, with informa- 
tion as to the sales at which they have been offered, and the collec- 
tions in which they are now to be found. This catalogue is a work of 
great patience and labour, and is worthy of a book which ranks high 
in the history of art. 


33. Tue Preface to Sir Thomas Duffus Hardy’s Syllabus of Rymer’s 
Federa consists mainly of two parts—a life of Rymer, the first editor 
of the Federa, and a bibliographical account of the different editions. 
The biography of Rymer is one of such singular pathos as to give in- 
terest to what is otherwise the somewhat monotonous history of a 
student’s pursuits. He was the son of a Cavalier Yorkshire gentle- 
man, was educated at Cambridge and called to the bar (1673), and 
in a fatal hour for himself took the prevalent epidemic, and wrote a 
tragedy (1677). After fifteen years of unavailing literary work in 
different fields, for which he is now chiefly remembered by Lord 
Macaulay’s description of him as “ the worst critic that ever lived,” 
he succeeded another bad poet, Shadwell, as Historiographer-Royal 
(1672), Tate, the perverter of the Psalms, being made Poet-Laureate 
on the same day. By this time Rymer was over fifty, was, it is said, 
a married man with a family, and was in such circumstances of 
poverty as to be the butt of a scurrilous satire on the “ Garreteer 
Poet.” His new appointment, giving him a fixed income of £200 a 
year, ought to have secured him from want. But, unhappily for him- 
self, he was commissioned to edit the National Records; and from 
the publication of the first volume obloquy and poverty never left his 
threshold. He made an unfortunate mistake at first, by printing a 
spurious homage from Malcolm m1. to Edward the Confessor, and 
drew down the wrath and criticisms of the whole Scottish nation upon 
his head. His volumes, though praised in France, and eagerly 
bought up and reproduced in England, on the whole disappointed 
general expectation ; for the public had hoped that history would be 
reconstructed ; and the faults incidental to every great work in its 
first beginnings, a certain confusedness of plan and trifling blunders 
of execution, were detected and exaggerated in critical circles. Even 
if Ayloffe’s report on this head be a little coloured, as Sir Thomas 
Hardy thinks, it seems certain that the book was never adequately 
esteemed in the author’s lifetime, and has been steadily depreciated 
since his death. But, above all, Rymer was transcribing and print- 
ing at his own cost, and could not get his expenses reimbursed by 
the Treasury. No regular provision was made for the publication. 
The first hundred pounds paid were derived from the forfeiture of a 
Catholic priest. In 1697, he spent £210 for the Government, and 
received from the Lords of the Treasury “£200 in lottery tickets, of 
which I made about £160.” Up to August 1698, he had expended 
£1253, and had received only £500. Even when Queen Anne took 
his case up, the Treasury reduced his just claim of £600 to £200. 
To the day of his death (1713) he never received any recompense 
for his labours as editor; and Sir Thomas Hardy infers, from the 
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haste with which probate of his will was obtained, that it was found 
necessary to sell some of his effects in order to bury him. Prior’s 
epigram on Mezeray might have been transferred with terrible fitness 
to Rymer: and it may well be asked “ what beggar in the Invalides” 
would have changed places with the man who did so much to make 
England famous ? 

Of Rymer’s work, Sir Thomas Hardy judges on the whole very 
favourably, passing a just censure on him for quoting excerpts from 
Leibniz as ex originali, but considering him on the whole a judicious 
and careful editor, whose omissions and mistakes are of little moment. 
The worst part of his work is the first volume, which is undoubtedly 
too meagre; but throughout, many valuable documents published in 
Leonard’s Recueil have been omitted. The criticism of the New 
Rymer Sir Thomas Hardy defers to his second volume; but ap- 
parently it will not be favourable. He himself proposes a supple- 
ment to the Federa, in the shape of “a brief but complete calendar 
of all authentic documents to be found amongst English Records, neces- 
sary for the verification and illustration of the political, ecclesiastical, 
civil, and military history of Great Britain.” There can be no doubt 
that such a work is a desideratum; and no one could do it better than 
Sir Thomas Hardy. 

In his Index, to test the execution would be a labour of many days, 
and we can only criticise the plan. It seems all that can be desired, 
giving a brief title or statement of the contents in every document, 
with the references to the three editions, the Original, the Hague, 
and the Record or New Rymer. One excellent feature is that Sir 
Thomas Hardy invariably gives the date of each document, and the 
place where it was signed, thus doing for every reign what he did for 
one in his Itinerary of King John, and enabling the reader to see at a 
glance where the King was on any given day of the year. 





34. Proressor Droysen is known as the head of that section of Ger- 
man historians which assigns to Prussia the providential mission of 
establishing German unity, by reducing the smaller States under her 
own dotinion, and separating Austria from the rest of the nation. 
He traces this mission back to the Mark of Brandenburg, and con- 
ceives the whole history of the Brandenburg Princes, and afterwards of 
the Kings of Prussia, to be nothing clse but its gradual fulfilment. It 
was to establish this view that he many years ago undertook his 
Geschichte der Preussischen Politik, of which two new volumes have 
just appeared. These volumes embrace the period from 1713 to 
1740, and form an independent work, under the title of Frederick 
William I., King of Prussia. In reality, however, they only deal 
with the King’s foreign policy; and this was the weakest side of a 
government which in other respects may justly claim to constitute an 
epoch. ‘“ It was at this time,” says the author, “that Prussia first took 
that sharp hard stamp which has remained characteristic of her: the 
army, the administration, and the finances then received a shape and 
organization the outlines of which have endured to the present day.” 
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But instead of showing the real grounds and method of this process, 
the two volumes merely exhibit a series of political transactions. 
These the author gives from his researches in the Berlin Archives, 
following every turn of diplomacy with minuteness, but failing 
lucidity and condensation. His habit of considering questions 
from an exclusively Prussian point of view leads him into many 
errors in dealing with German affairs, the interest of which at that 
time did not centre in Berlin; and the same defect is still more 
striking in his treatment of matters belonging to the general politics 
of Europe, in which Prussia then bore no considerable part. He 
often represents events as though the whole politics of the day had 
been revolving round Berlin: and in one place he says that the new 
era of Europe was inaugurated in Prussia. In the same tone of exag- 
geration, speaking of the treaty of Schwedt, which Prussia concluded 
with Russia in 1713, and by which she gained a portion of what was 
then Swedish Pomerania, he declares that since then the centre of 
gravity for the Baltic countries has lain in Prussia. The truth is 
rather that the preponderance of Russia on the Baltic dates from 
that time, and that Prussia, instead of hindering, has promoted 
it. Later on, the author does not deny this ; he recognises the 
threatening position Russia has occupied from that time, but attri- 
butes the fault to the other States of Europe rather than to Prussia. 
The fact, however, remains, that Prussia, to further her schemes of 
aggrandizement, allied herself persistently with Russia; and Herr 
Droysen relates how repeatedly and how vainly England and Austria 
endeavoured to bring the King to an anti-Russian policy. The two 
powers no doubt were actuated only by self-interest, and not by great 
ideas, or by any sense of moral obligation. But this was according to 
the genius of the eighteenth century; and the motives of the Prus- 
sian policy were not of a higher order. Frederick William was chiefly 
bent on the acquisition of new territory, so that right scarcely entered 
into the question. Conquest seemed to him the best of rights. When 
Russia proposed to him an alliance against Poland, with the prospect 
of gaining what is now called West Prussia, he wrote on the draft 
with his own hand, “ Paratissimus sum.” On another occasion he 
showed an equal readiness to seize Silesia, provided he received 
assistance, and was guaranteed in the possession of the province; for 
he did not love to run great risks. Nevertheless he had a sort of 
soldier-like honourableness, to which the byways of diplomacy were 
strange and distasteful. Hence he was often baffled by political 
intrigues; and if he afterwards became conscious of having been 
misled, he gave way to violent fits of anger, which often in their turn 
drove him into false positions. 

As Prussia at that time played a small part amongst the powers 
of Europe, her relations with the Empire and the Emperor were the 
main subject of Prussian politics. The chief point was the claim of 
succession to the Duchy of Juliers. It was in the nature of things 
that the Emperor should be unfavourable to the growing power of 
Prussia, which was a danger for Austria, while it threatened the con- 
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stitution of the empire. The young kingdom had possessions scattered 
over Northern Germany, and an army of the disproportionate strength 
of 80,000 men to a population of only two and a half millions. It 
thus presented the aspect of a military State, bent on conquest, and 
became an object of suspicion and offence to most other North- 
German States, especially to Saxony and Hanover, whose interests 
were at that time connected with the policy of England. It is not 
surprising that all these States should have been more disposed to 
hinder than to promote the aggrandizement of a dangerous neighbour. 
But it was an evil day when the Emperor attempted to play a double 
game, and, while he formally recognised the King’s claim to the 
inheritance, at the same time promised it to another house. The 
King, betrayed by the Emperor, was thrown into the arms of France, 
and concluded an agreement with that power in 1739, upon the sub- 
ject of his inheritance. Thus the Silesian war of Frederick the Great 
may be said to have been already prepared. The King himself had 
designated the Crown Prince as his avenger. A little before his 
death he explained to him that the root ideas of his policy had been “ the 
honour and advancement of his house, and the prosperity of his pro- 
vinces.” There is no mention of rights, but only of interests. Nothing 
is said of the German empire or the German nation, which was only 
regarded as material for the aggrandizement of the House of Hohen- 
zollern. It is a falsification of history to see in this anything but a 
self-seeking dynastic policy, differing from that of the Emperor and 
the other German Princes only by its greater energy. By the aid of 
a considerable army, to which all the resources of the country were 
devoted, this policy naturally succeeded ; and Prussia accordingly rose, 
while other German States sank in proportion. The German nation 
became no greater by the change: but it had to bear the burden of 
the wars which the Prussian policy of aggrandizement brought forth. 


35. Tue French Jesuit Carayon is honourably known as the com- 
piler of a bibliography of the Socicty; but it is not so generally known 
that he has printed some two dozen volumes of documents relative to 
its history: Many of them are at the British Museum ; but a complete 
set probably does not exist except in the houses of the order. Father 
Carayon prints only a small number of copies; and the matter is com- 
monly of a kind more interesting to the Jesuits themselves than to the 
public. His volumes do not invite general attention ; and the canons 
of literary criticism would be misapplied in the case of works reserved 
for a select and special circulation. A volume which has just appeared 
is more important than the rest, and claims wider notice. It contains 
a life of Ricci, the General of the Jesuits at the time of their suppres- 
sion, which was printed soon after his death, but has never been pub- 
lished, and 150 pages of correspondence concerning the election and 
the pontificate of Ganganelli. Most of the letters have already 
appeared. Some are taken from the archives of the Jesuits. The 
collection is highly valuable for the purpose of tracing the last decisive 
stage of that great intrigue. 
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When Clement xu. died, in 1769, the Bourbons resolved to exclude 
every Cardinal of whom they had no assurance that he would suppress 
the Order. The stimulus came from Charles m1. of Spain; but he car- 
ried with him Portugal and the Bourbon courts of France, Naples, and 
Parma. Austria was neutral. The Jesuits had friends in Sardinia, 
and among the German Princes. Prussia and Russia were on their 
side; and even George 11. made efforts to save them. As early as 
the 14th of March, Choiseul recommends Caraccioli and Ganganelli, 
and says of the latter, in particular, that he, of all men, is not a friend 
of the Jesuits. The French ambassador at Rome, Aubeterre, was of 
opinion that there was not one of the Italian Cardinals who would not 
promise to suppress them, in order to be Pope. The French party in 
the Conclave was led by Bernis. Bernis desired the destruction of 
the Society ; he also desired the Roman embassy, money to pay his 
debts, a pension, and a company for his nephew. But he would not 
hear uf a simoniacal promise. A Cardinal who would make it, he said, 
would be sure to break it. He admits the necessity of gaining the 
object ; but he hopes it may be gained by fair means—‘“ par des moyens 
convenables.” “Il n’y a que les moyens qui répugnent.”” He was 
studious of the appearance of respectability: ‘Je ne suis point dévot, 
je suis décent, et j’aime & remplir ma place d’évéque.” When it became 
known that the Spanish Cardinals were not deterred by the scruples 
which made Bernis miserable, but meant to exact a written promise 
before they would accept a candidate, he declared that no respectable 
Cardinal would dishonour himself by consenting to such a compact. 
On the 3d of May he explained his position to the Spaniards. He 
would be no party to a corrupt bargain. It was their affair. If they 
persisted, he would not oppose, he would not even dissuade them. 
But he would not be their accomplice. The Spanish Cardinals con- 
sulted him no more, and did the rest themselves. They bought off 
those whom they feared, and proceeded to tempt the two men who had 
been named by Choiseul. On the 10th of May it was known that 
Caraccioli had already given the required pledge, and that Ganganelli 
would do the same. On the 16th, Bernis was still denouncing Ganga- 
nelli, when he learned that the Spaniards had secured him. At first, 
his joy was mixed with a good deal of contempt. ‘‘ Nous sommes bien 
aises de n’avoir rien su des moyens.” ‘ Fripon pour fripon, il vaut 
mieux remplir les intentions de nos cours que de disputer sur le degré 
d’insuffisance ou de ruse.’’ He hastened to put into the hands of the 
new Pope a memoir showing that he owed his elevation to France. 
They soon became good friends. The urgent Spaniards were odious 
to Clement x1v., who feared to fulfil his engagement, lest it should 
appear to have been his stepping-stone to the Papacy. He was grateful 
to Bernis for his conduct in the matter, and confided to him the nature 
of his promise. According to Bernis, it was of such a tenor that it 
enabled the Spaniards to apply a pressure which the Pope could not 
resist, but yet it did not amount to a corrupt engagement. On the 
28th of June he wrote, “ L’écrit qu’ils ont fait signer au Pape n’est 
nullement obligatoire ; le Pape lui-méme m’en a dit la teneur.’”” And 
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on the 23d of November, “ Le Saint-Pére me répéta plusieurs fois 
qu’il n’avoit pas promis d’éteindre hic et nunc cette compagnie, mais 
seulement lorsque les circonstances le permettraient.”’ 

The evidence contained in these letters is very strong, and might 
have been decisive against Ganganelli, if Father Carayon, instead of 
writing for readers convinced before they read, had observed due pre- 
caution and criticism. Contemplating only a very restricted publicity, 
his confidence in the favour of his public has caused him to weaken 
kis case. The selection of the letters, portions of letters, and parts of 
sentences, is unsatisfactory in the extreme. The Conclave was con- 
trolled by the Spaniards; and there are masses of Spanish correspond- 
ence in the works of Ferrer del Rio and Lafuente, and in the three 
volumes of the Lspiriti de Azara. Father Carayon relies almost en- 
tirely on the papers of Bernis. He appears to have trusted inaccurate 
transcripts. Several of his letters have been printed by M. Crétineau- 
Joly, who writes in the same interest. Verbal differences in the two 
texts are very frequent. They will be found, among the rest, in the 
letters numbered 31, 35, 69, 82, 103, 125, 150, 172, 173. They 
are trifling, and certainly unintentional; but they do not inspire con- 
fidence in those cases where letters are translated from other languages 
into French. A graver fault is the omission of important papers. 
Father Carayon gives the instructions of the French Government for 
the Conclave of 1774. Those of the Conclave of 1769 were equally 
accessible, and more to the purpose; yet they are not in this volume. 
It is both interesting and germane to the purpose of the work to know 
the opinions of Clement xiv. in suppressing the society. He caused 
them to be communicated to France by Bernis, in a despatch of 
March 16, 1774. In this paper he authorizes it to be stated that he 
would have preferred reformation to suppression, if reformation had 
been possible. “Si Clement xiv. n’a jamais eu de doute que la société 
des jésuites méritaét d’étre réformée, il a été longtems bien éloigné 
de penser qu'il fit sage de la supprimer.... Si les jésuites, au 
lieu de montrer la plus grande audace, au lieu de se présenter 
toujours lépée 4 la main, au lieu de fabriquer des libelles sédi- 
tieux et des estampes insultantes, se fussent humiliés devant les 
rois d’Espagne et de Portugal, s’ils avaient respecté davantage le 
saint-siége et les décrets de la congrégation des rites, s’ils n’avaient 
pas continuellement manceuvré et intrigué, sa sainteté n’aurait jamais 
pris la résolution de supprimer cet ordre, quoiqu’elle en connit les 
dangers; elle l’aurait réformé. . . . Il a cru que des religieux proscrits 
des Etats les plus catholiques, violemment soupgonnés d’étre entrés 
autrefois, et recemment, dans des trames criminelles, n’ayant en leur 
faveur que l’extérieur de la régularité, décriés dans leurs maximes, 
livrés pour se rendre plus puissants et plus redoutables, au commerce, 
a l’agiotage et 4 la politique, ne pouvaient produire que des fruits de 
dissentions et de discorde.” This despatch omits the most important 
point of all. It does not say that the predecessors of Clement had 
armed the society with privileges which made reform impossible. But 
as a statement of one side of the case in this celebrated conflict, it 
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deserves attention. It has been published more than forty years; 
but it is omitted by Father Carayon. In another despatch Bernis 
positively says that Ganganelli had not committed himself by any 
distinct pledge during the Conclave. ‘“J’ai reconnu que le pape 
s’étoit encore moins engagé du cdté d’Espagne que du notre, et que 
nous n’avions d'autres ressources avec lui, que les espérances générales 
qu'il m’avoit données dans le Conclave.’’ These words, published by 
Father Theiner, have led the ablest and most impartial Protestant 
who has written on the subject to absolve Clement xiv. ; but they also 
are omitted. It would appear that whatever relates to the vain pro- 
ject of reform is distasteful to the author. A despatch of Bernis, of 
January 17, 1772, breaks off with the words, “on peut croire que 
Clément xiv. se rabattra sur une réforme.’’ Qne is curious to know 
the particular reforms suggested ; and it is easy to find them out, for 
the continuation of the despatch has already been published. Indeed, 
there is one letter, of August 26, 1778, in which a passage has been 
left out which Father Carayon himself has printed in another work. 
In all these cases the omissions are faithfully indicated by dots. In 
one very important passage this precaution has been unfortunately 
neglected. Father Carayon quotes a passage in which Cordara, the 
secretary of the General, Ricci, describes the character of Clement 
xiv. There is no sign of any omission; but in the middle of the pas 

sage the following words have been struck out :—‘‘ Nunquam fama 
laboravit adversa. Sunt qui vere sanctum depredicant, ejusque 
sanctitatem miraculis afirmatam volunt; sed hzec studio partium dici 
arbitror, aliis attollere supra modum conantibus, quem alii plus nimio 
deprimunt. Ego nullum ei gradum sanctitatis supra communem 
modum attribuo. .. . Si qui ergo solutioris vitae Ganganellum accusant, 
nz ii mentiuntur insigniter, seque ex mera malevolentia innocentem 
calumniari fateantur necesse est.’’ Possibly Father Carayon has been 
led astray by M. Crétineau-Joly ; but it is hard that the Jesuits should 
be dupes of their own advocate. The manuscript of Cordara must be 
known to them, as it has been used, not only by M. Crétineau, but by 
Ravignan. There are other passages which deserved to be ex- 
tracted, for the honour of the Pope, and for the still greater honour of 
the historian :—“‘ Sie vitam, sic brevem pontificatum clausit Clemens 
xIv., si vere loqui fas est, infelix magis quam malus, et optimus etiam 
futurus, si meliora in tempora incidisset. Multis enim nec vulgaribus 
ingenii, doctrine, virtutisque ornamentis spectabatur. Mira inprimis 
viro sagacitas, quze laus principis, meo quidem judicio prima, uti qua 
minus dolis aulicorum et insidiis patet. Par illi in summo honore 


demissio, par modestia. Mitis, affabilis, frugi, sibi semper constans, 


nunquam in consiliis preeceps, nunquam animi nimius. . .. Satius 
Ganganello visum condonare ultro aliquid, quam omnia in discrimen 
ultimum dare. Male demum si egit, haud mala egit mente. ... At 


vias omnes declinandz suppressionis exquisivit. At fecit invitus, 
non voluntate sed necessitate fecit. .. . Suppressit tamen societatem, 
at ita demum suppressit, ut mitiore honestioreque modo non posset. . . . 
Scio equidem futuros e Jesuitis, qui me quasi degenerem, aut etiam 
VOL. LI.—-NO. CII. 2N 
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Socictatis desertorem impium coarguent, quod hane Ganganelli defen- 
sionem susceperim.”’ 


36. For a right understanding of Schelling’s philosophy, which 
flowed on in an almost uninterrupted development, a biography ex- 
hibiting the internal process of his mental life would be very valuable. 
The philosopher’s son, who edited his father’s complete works, had 
undertaken to write such a book, but was prevented by death, leaving 
a fragment in manuscript, which described only the earlier stages of 
the philosophy. This instructive and well-written fragment has lately 
been edited by Professor Plitt, with the addition of a number of 
letters from Schelling’s correspondence. The volume extends to the 
year 1803, and is to be followed by another. Besides Schelling’s 
letters, it contains letters of Hegel, Steffens, Schlegel, Eschenmayer, 
Windischmann, Marcus, Goethe, and Schiller. 

Schelling was the son of a pastor in the small town of Leonberg, 
lying in a romantic valley of Wiirtemberg, where, two hundred years 
before, Keppler had passed his infancy. The father was a man of 
serious character, and an oriental scholar; and the boy’s extraordi- 
nary capacity was developed by an exceHent training. At the age of 
fourteen he wrote both Greek and Latin verses with great ease. He 
also knew several oriental languages, and made an attempt in historio- 
graphical inquiries. Soon afterwards he was sent to study theology 
at Tiibingen, where he met Hegel, by some five years his senior, with 
whom he contracted a close friendship. At the age of seventeen he 
was an accomplished scholar. 

His researches led him chiefly to the historical and critical side of 
theology; and his Dissertation, Antiquissimi de prima malorum 
humanorum origine philosophematis Gen. III. explicandi tentamen 
criticum et philosophicum, shows what hard questions pre-occupied his 
young head. This was followed by an essay, Ueber Mythen, historische 
Sagen und Philosopheme der iiltesten Zeit, which is noteworthy as 
being quoted, forty years later, by Strauss in his Leben Jesu. 
Schelling, in his youthful essay, touched on the mythical elements of 
religion with much more historical perception and spirituality than 
Strauss, though also in a rationalistic direction. These mythico- 
theological researches which occupied his youth attracted him again 
in his old age: they form the chief contents of the Philosophie der 
Mythologie wnd der Offenbarung. In like manner, being originally 
intended for the clerical state, he became a Doctor of Theology quite 
late in life. The end answered to the beginning, with this distinction, 
that the old man retracted the rationalism of the youth, and devoted 
himself to investigating the positive foundations of religion and 
spiritual life. Hence his whole development is dramatic, and only in 
the last act arrives at its complete solution. His career ought to 
be considered in this light, which exhibits, as the fruit of his long life 
of thinking, the final acknowledgment of the value of positive facts, 
and the ultimate creation of a positive philosophy, as a contrast to 
the philosophy of his youth, which, in his after years, he regarded as a 
negative one. 
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The novel teaching of Fichte made a deep impression on the mind 
of young Schelling, and led him to acknowledge philosophy as the 
true vocation of his life. His first philosophical treatise, Ueber die 
Miéglichkeit einer Form der Philosophie, is still considered very 
abstract. It contains the following remarkable passage: ‘I desire 
that none of my readers may be a stranger to the great. consciousness 
which the prospect of a finally attainable unity of knowledge, faith, and 
will (the ultimate inheritance of mankind, which will soon be demanded 
more loudly than before) must call forth in every one worthy to 
have heard the voice of truth.” These were bold words for a youth 
of nineteen. They betoken a lofty enthusiasm for the search after 
truth, a tendency towards regarding things in their totality, and an 
unflinching confidence in his own power of thinking. Moreover, they 
contain the fundamental note of all his philosophical works, which 
always aim at setting forth philosophy as a whole, but each time 
from a new and peculiar point of view, €v kai wav. His next work, 
Vom Ich als Princip der Philosophie, beginning with Fichte, soon 
passed beyond him. The Ich is here not simply Fichte’s Ich of human 
consciousness, but is made a universal form, whereby it becomes the 
simple act of positing itself, that is, absolute activity, or self-activity, 
with no motor outside itself—actus purus. The Ich thus conceived 
was in one respect identical with the absolute substance of Spinoza, 
and in another was its pure opposite. For the absolute substance of 
Spinoza, though absolutely causa sui, and containing nothing but 
itself, is conceived in esse as object or reality, while the Ich of Schel- 
ling is not esse but a pure activity, not object and real, but pure sub- 
ject and ideal. Thus Spinoza and Fichte became for Schelling the two 
poles of philosophy—the one representing absolute subjectivity, the 
other absolute objectivity; and his whole thoughts were absorbed in 
this contrast. But, having perceived and understood the duality, he 
felt the want of a higher unity; and this impulse called his own system 
into being. He thought that the Ich ought no longer to remain an 
empty abstraction as in Fichte, and the absolute substance no longer 
an inactive essence as in Spinoza. He wanted somehow to give con- 
crete reality to Fichte, and life and spirit to Spinoza, and thus, if 
possible, to amalgamate the two. 

In 1796 he went as a private tutor to Leipzig, where he zealously 
studied mathematics and the natural sciences, and made them the 
objects of his thought. In the next year he published his Jdeen zur 
Philosophie der Natur, and shortly afterwards, Die Weltseele, eine 
Hypothese zur Erklarung des allgemeinen Organismus. These books 
attracted much attention, and laid the foundations of his fame. In 
both of them he starts with empirical inductions, whence he after- 
wards draws ample deductions. Long before electro-magnetism had 
been discovered, he maintained a close relationship between mag- 
netism, electricity, and chemism. Magnetism, he said, is line-force ; 
electricity is surface-force ; and chemism is body-force : thus develop- 
ing the whole physical process of nature out of the three dimensions 
of space. His Entwurf eines Systemes der Naturphilosophie (1799) 
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was in a more speculative form. In it the doctrine of nature defini- 
tively became a branch of philosophy. Schelling at that time had 
much influence on natural researches in Germany; and his philosophy 
of nature found many adherents. It afterwards fell in repute, when 
his earnest research degenerated, in the hands of superficial followers, 
into a frivolous paradox. 

There was still a theorem to demonstrate:—How does nature, 
as the real, through the gradual process of its manifestations, become 
ideal, till it reaches its ultimate subjectivity in man? For with 
Schelling man is the microcosm in which the whole macrocosm is 
centralized and reproduced—a thought which Oken has since worked 
out in detail. For an empirical proof of this process of the gradual 
idealizing of nature, Schelling made special use of the phenomenon of 
light, as something unreal, and, in contrast with matter, almost ideal, 
so that it has always served as an emblem of spirit. Again, as in the 
philosophy of nature the real by degrees becomes ideal, so, on the 
other hand, it was to be shown how the ideal in its turn gradually 
becomes real. This Schelling endeavoured to do in his Systeme des 
transscendentalen Idealismus (1800), the word transcendental being 
understood after the manner of Kant, to denote an inquiry which 
passes beyond the phenomenon into the noumenon. In this work, 
from the Ich as a purely ideal principle he deduces a new world, the 
highest elevation of which he makes the region of art, where the ideal 
becomes wholly real, and thought invests itself with bodily form. 
Natural philosophy and transcendental idealism are accordingly the 
main branches of this system. But the central point of all his specu- 
lation is the absolute, which, considered in itself, is neither ideal nor 
real, but is an indifference, raised above all opposites, which may 
variously manifest itself either as ideal or as real, and yet remains un- 
altered, and only identical with itself. Hence Schelling’s philosophy 
has been called the philosophy of identity. 

Of course, it was a pantheistic doctrine. It openly professed to be 
so, and in this respect advantageously contrasted with Hegel’s system, 
in which the pantheism is veiled under dialectic formulas. Hegel 
borrowed from Schelling his most relevant thoughts, his original part 
being his dialectic method. Schelling’s method was constructive ; for 
the creative force of his mind lay chiefly in his intuition, which he 
called intellectual contemplation. This was rejected by Hegel, who 
was weak in intuition but powerful in reflection. The philosophy of 
Schelling was a product of enthusiasm, springing from the sense of 
oneness with the universe. Hence his marvellous facility and assur- 
ance in embracing the deepest and most comprehensive combinations, 
which his mind pours forth with an exhaustless abundance; hence 
also the bold swing of his style, the pregnant language, the lightning- 
like effect of his thoughts, and his dictatorial and oracular man- 
ner, which suffers no objections, but thunders down his adversaries 
with a single bolt. In order to understand all this rightly his times 
have to be taken into account. It was the period of the revolution. 
As in France all institutions had been overthrown, and new constitu- 
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tions were springing up every year, so in Germany there was a great 
fermentation in the world of ideas; a great change had come over 
poetry and philosophy, and system was supplanting system. In 
the midst of this agitation Schelling stood forth the most gifted 
and comprehensive amongst the thinkers of the time, as Goethe did 
amongst the poets. The affinity of the two men comes out strik- 
ingly in the fact that they both had such teeming minds as scarcely 
to appear twice in the same aspect. Each in his old age became quite 
different from what he had been. The first part of Faust is as differ- 
ent from the last as Schelling’s earlier philosophy from that of his 
later years. It was through the influence of Goethe that Schelling 
was appointed in 1798 to a Professorship at Jena. This University 
was then at the height of its renown. Here Schelling lived in constant 
intercourse with the highest minds of the time ; and his lectures were 
attended by hundreds from all quarters, and of all ages. It was the 
noontide of his fame. For the propagation of his theories he founded 
the Journal fiir speculative Physik, and in union with Hegel, who 
about that time had settled in Jena, the Kritische Journal der Philo- 
sophie. He also published his Bruno oder iiber das natiirliche und 
gottliche Princip in den Dingen, and his Vorlesungen iiber die Methude 
des academischen Studiums, one of the best known of his works. In 
style these lectures are amongst the very best that the scientific prose 
of Germany can boast. 

It was but natural that the philosophy of nature should lead its 
founder into the region of medicine. To study medical practice he 
went for a time to Bamberg, where there was a renowned clinical 
school. After being initiated into the system of the English Doctor 
Brown, he made an attempt at connecting its theory of organic excite- 
ments with his own philosophical system. The University of Lands- 
hut in Bavaria (afterwards transferred to Munich) rewarded him with 
the honorary title of Doctor in Medicine. Meanwhile events occurred at 
Jena which made his position unbearable. After the departure of 
Fichte the University had rapidly decayed; and Schelling wished also 
to go. Accordingly in 1803 he accepted the invitation of the Univer- 
sity of Wirzburg, where, with his friend Marcus, he proposed to 
devote himself to the reform of medicine. There the present volume 
of his correspondence ends, leaving the greater portion of his career 
still to be illustrated. 


37. Tue authentic documents relative to the great French political 
trials, from the overthrow of the old monarchy to the establishment of 
the present Empire, have hitherto remained scattered through the 
various official papers of the time. Extracts from them have been 
produced by various writers, but only for the purpose of establishing 
particular conclusions ; and historical students who have desired to ob- 
tain an accurate knowledge of this page in the history of France have 
been obliged to go through the arduous labour of personally verifying 
all their materials. M. de Ketschendorf has endeavoured to remedy 
this inconvenience by his Recueil complet des discussions législatives 
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et des débats résultant des grands proces politiques jugés en France de 
1792 4 1840. The six great trials it contains point, as it were, the 
history of France for half a century. The first part gives the debates 
with regard to Lewis xvi., Marie Antoinette, Marie Elizabeth, and 
Philippe d'Orléans, with an additional chapter relative to the general 
banishment of the Bourbons; the next refers to the impeachment of 
the Ministers of Charles x.; and the third, which concludes the work, 
is concerned with the trial of the present Emperor after the Stras- 
burg and Boulogne attempts. The first part is the most important : 
it includes the discussions on the questions whether the King could 
be tried, and what were the forms to be observed in the trial, as well 
as on the question of the appeal to the people, with the results of the 
divisions, and the reports on the documents cited in the case of Lewis 
xvi. M. de Ketschendorf has rightly refrained from all expression of 
his own opinions, and limited himself to a brief statement of the posi- 
tion of affairs immediately before or after each trial. 


38. M. Lavoutte’s Portalis, sa vie et ses euvres, contains a careful 
biography, and on the whole a just estimate of the most statesmanlike 
of the French jurists. In the eighteenth century a school of writers, 
among whom Montesquieu was foremost, rescued the study of the law 
from the proverbial pedaniry of the older civilians, and refreshed it 
with literary culture and philosophical principles. Portalis showed 
himself from the first an apt disciple of this school. His first speech, 
delivered at the age of nineteen, broke through the traditions and 
scandalized the Court. <A friend told him that it would be necessary 
to change his manner. “Sir,” he replied, “the bar must change, not 
I.” He rose rapidly to the top of his profession in Provence ; and his 
speeches and opinions on political and ecclesiastical questions carried 
his reputation through the whole of France. Always a zealous and 
enlightened Catholic, he defended religion against scepticism and 
against intolerance. The province to which he belonged was united 
but loosely with the rest of France; and Portalis was a strenuous 
asserter of its privileges, and of its particular laws. He was at that time 
opposed to artificial uniformity in legislation whilst variety prevailed 
in custom, and wished the laws to be fitted to the ways and traditions 
of the several parts of the country. As he thus claimed the legisla- 
tive power for the people, he looked on the monarchy as essentially 
limited in its authority, and held that the king was responsible to his 
subjects. On the question of constitutional liberty, though not on 
that of social equality, his creed was the creed of 1789; but, like 
Burke, he shrank from the violence with which it was put in action. 
It is a greater evil, he said, to destroy than to suffer. This temper 
of mind spoiled his efficiency during the Revolution, and kept him 
on the inoperative side. The coup d’état of Fructidor drove him into 
exile, where he wrote an elegant but slightly superficial book on the philo- 
sophy of the eighteenth century. On his return during the Consulate 
he rose immediately to the highest honours and the greatest influence. 
He was one of the chief authors of the Civil Code, and of the mea- 
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sures for the restoration of the Church in France. In preparing the 
Code Napoléon, Portalis, who had renounced his early aversion for 
uniformity of law, contended for the Roman code in preference to the 
national legislation. His opinions did not always prevail: but the 
preliminary Discourse was his work. It contains a maxim which has 
been often quoted: ‘Il est utile de conserver tout ce qu’il n’est pas 
nécessaire de détruire.” He was less distinguished for depth and 
solidity of legal knowledge than for practical experience, and espe- 
cially for a sonorous and majestic eloquence, in which brevity and 
force were sometimes wanting. ‘“ Portalis,” said Napoleon, “ would 
be our finest and most eloquent orator, if he knew how to stop.” He 
took a prominent part in the settlement of religion, and in all the 
measures which secured the influence of the national will over the 
national faith—of the State over the Church. The statement of prin- 
ciples in his speeches on these questions is so lucid that they still 
enjoy an almost classical authority. The last discussion in which he 
took part was that on capital punishment. The King of Holland 
wished to abolish it. Portalis convinced him that it ought to be 
retained, but mitigated by a frequent use of the prerogative of mercy. 
He did not understand the great maxim of criminal law, that punish- 
ment ought to be neither uncertain nor arbitrary. 

M. Lavollée writes well; and his admiration for Portalis leads him 
into no excess of praise. He admits that his character was deficient 
in force and independence, and that he sometimes defended what he 
could not approve. On most points his remarks are sound. Here is 
what he says of Primogeniture :—“ Sur tous les territoires habités par 
la race anglo-saxonne, la liberté de tester a conservé la grande pro- 
priété, développé la grande industrie; elle a permis de porter au plus 
haut dégré de perfection l’agriculture et les arts mécaniques; elle a 
stimulé l’activité des déshérités, développé leur esprit d’entreprise, et 
favorisé une émigration qui couvre le quart de la terre habitable; elle 
a, enfin, maintenu dans sa puissance l’aristocratie territoriale Anglaise. 

Sous l’ancien régime, en effet, les résultats de la liberté testa- 
mentaire étaient analogues en France: l’agriculture et l'industrie y 
avaient, il est vrai, peu progressé; mais, comme en Angleterre, l’aris- 
tocratie se perpétuait, et comme |’Angleterre, la France portait en 
elle une scve surabondante qui répandait dans le monde de vaillants 
colons et d’aventureux émigrants. Depuis que |’égalité des partages 
a prévalu dans notre pays, la situation a changé. L/aristocratie dis- 
parait; la France, loin de coloniser, comble avec peine les vides de 
sa population; mais, d’un autre cdté, la division des héritages a multi- 
plié presque a l’infini la petite propriété, et, par la, elle a donné une 
base solide 4 la democratie moderne, elle a créé des citoyens 1a oi, il 
y a cent ans, existaient 4 peine des hommes, elle a fait entrer dans 
les meoeurs, l’égalité civile, elle a cimenté |’union nationale et accru, 
dans une proportion énorme, la valeur du sol.” It is disappointing to 
find a man who can write this affirming that the doctrine of passive 
obedience is inculcated by the New Testament and by the Church. 
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39. Tue life of General Scharnhorst has hitherto been presented 
to the world in short sketches only. Herr Klippel has now under- 
taken a detailed biography of him; and the two published volumes of 
it trace his career from his birth at Bordenau in Hanover, in 1755, to 
his entrance into the Prussian service in 1801. Hardenberg also was 
born in Hanover; and Stein was a native of the Duchy of Nassau : 
so that the threo men to whom the salvation and reorganization of the 
Prussian Monarchy after 1806 is chiefly due were none of them Prus- 
sians, but all belonged to the provinces that have been lately annexed. 
Similarly, Bliicher was not a Prussian, but a Mecklenburger, and 
Gneisenau a Saxon. Scharnhorst’s father had been a soldier in the 
ranks, and married the daughter of a Bordenau farmer: and the boy, 
with his brothers, used to work in the fields, and had no other instruc- 
tion than that of the village school. But he read eagerly the books 
lent him by the minister of the parish, especially when they related to 
military history. His earnest desire was to enter a military school ; 
and at last the death of his maternal grandfather provided the means 
for the accomplishment of his wish. 

At a little distance from Bordenau is a large lake, called the Stein- 
hudermeer, the southern shores of which belonged to the county (now 
principality) of Lippe Schaumburg. Here at that time reigned the 
celebrated Count William, whose personal qualities entitle him to 
rank amongst the greatest of German princes. Possessing military 
genius, and full of enthusiasm for a soldier’s life, he was nevertheless 
a wise and beneficent as well as an energetic ruler, and consulted the 
welfare of his little territory with an almost paternal solicitude. In the 
Seven Years’ War he served for some time as a General under the 
command of the Duke of Brunswick, and afterwards proceeded to 
Portugal, where he re-organized the army, and, at the head of the 
allied English and Portuguese, successfully defended the country 
against the Spaniards. On the conclusion of peace he returned home, 
and devoted himself to the administration of his county, and to 
military studies. He wrote a work on Military Defence, which was 
printed but not published, and in which he endeavoured to show how 
wars might be averted by a proper system of defence in the different 
countries. To illustrate his ideas, he built on an artificial islet in the 
Steinhudermeer, a little fortress—the still-existing Wilhelmstein— 
where military science was taught, both theoretically and practically, 
and where he lived for a part of each year, superintending the 
military exercises of his young garrison. In this school Scharn- 
horst became a pupil; and all that he afterwards accomplished may 
be traced back to the teaching he received there. The idea of a 
general popular armament, the principle of the subsequent Prussian 
Landwehr, had been put forward by the Count, and practically intro- 
duced in his little dominion. The same spirit of German patriotism 
which later on inspired the pupil’s military schemes had also lived in 
the master. And even the local situation of Wilhelmstein was not 
without its influence ; for the neighbourhood of the Steinhudermeer 
is classic ground in German history, from its having been the scene of 
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a defeat sustained by the legions of Germanicus. Scharnhorst was 
seventeen when he entered this school. By vigorous efforts he sup- 
plied the defects of his former knowledge, and soon acquired the 
special favour of the Count, which he retained tothe end. The Count 
died in 1777; and Scharnhorst then entered the Hanoverian service, 
where he soon distinguished himself as a scientific instructor and 
writer. 

His first laurels were won during the campaign of 1793 in the 
Netherlands, at the batile of Handscote; and to Walmoden, whose 
interest he there engaged, he afterwards owed many advantages— 
amongst others, the acquaintance of Stein. In the following year 
came the defence of Menin, under Hammerstein, who held out for 
several days against overwhelming forces, and at last cut his way 
through the enemy’s camp. The plan of these operations was due 
to Scharnhorst, who took an active part in their execution, as well 
as in the further movements of the campaign which ended with the 
retreat of the Anglo-Hanoverian army. To learn and to teach 
were his essential characteristics; and the Dutch war afforded him 
a wealth of experience by which he profited in later years. His 
remarkable firmness of mind and power of abstract thought remained 
with him through the toils and dangers of actual service. While he 
was commanding his corps amidst the shower of missiles at Menin, 
he was also busy with scientific observations on the effect of the 
missiles themselves; and one of his scientific works was completed in 
the camp. Not the least instructive lesson of the war to such a man 
was derived from the variety of the nations whose armies took part in it. 
With the Hanoverians were English, Dutch, and Austrian troops ; and 
opposed to them were the soldiers of the French Republic. Scharn- 
horst’s observation convinced him of the necessity of a complete change 
in the old military tactics. The peace of Basil, which was the result of 
Prussian policy, established the historical precedent for the present 
‘Main line” partition, by separating the north from the rest of Ger- 
many, and declaring it neutral. To protect this neutrality a corps of 
observation was formed under the command of the Duke of Brunswick, 
to which Hanover contributed some 15,000 men; and Scharnhorst 
became Quartermaster-General. His capacity and energy in this posi- 
tion commended him to the Duke, who endeavoured to win him for 
the Prussian service; and overtures were also made to him from 
Denmark. All these offers were put aside. But he had enemies at 
the Hanoverian Court, who were jealous of his success, and unwilling 
to see a man of low extraction preferred to high appointments. 
Scharnhorst was anxious for advancement, and made an application 
which was not granted. Justly indignant at this refusal he accepted 
the repeated invitation from Berlin, and at the beginning of 1801 
entered the Prussian service. From this point begins that portion of 
his life which acquired him a general European fame. Herr Klippel’s 
very instructive but rather prolix volumes explain the circumstances 
that formed his character and determined his wider career. 
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40. Or all the creations of the Congress of Vienna, the least stable was 
the one that had awakened the most sanguine hopes of European 
diplomacy, and the special sympathy of British statesmen. After an 
agitated and discontented existence of fifteen years, the kingdom of 
the Netherlands was dissolved by the successful insurrection of the 
Belgians; and the Cabinets of the great Powers were soon compelled 
to sanction the revolution. But the period of union between Holland 
and Belgium after 1815, though it only represents an episode in 
the political history of Europe, is nevertheless of general interest. 
There is no clearer example of the inevitable reaction of historical 
and national differences against the arbitrary combinations which 
characterized the statesmanship of that time. The history of these 
fifteen years is the key to a right understanding of the Belgian revolu- 
tion, and the political development of the independent kingdom. For 
when the Belgian provinces, which had formerly been so distinct 
from one another, joined together to resist the Dutch tendencies of the 
Government, and the Dutch members of the States-General, not only 
was their own cohesion and sense of unity strengthened, but the 
nation acquired the requisite training for parliamentary life, and both 
the great parties which had existed in the country since the close of 
the last century arrived at identical conclusions as to the necessity of 
a constitutional and liberal basis for the modern Belgian State. 

Yet the historical literature of the Belgians has hitherto neglected 
this period of their political union with Holland, or at least underrated 
its significance. None of the existing works on it can be considered 
adequate. Nothomb, in his able Essaz historique et politique sur la 
Révolution Belge, has only combined the Belgian grievances against 
the Netherlands Government into a skilful plea. Gerlache, in his 
voluminous Histoire du Royaume des Pays-Bas depuis 1814 jusqu’en 
1830, gives many interesting particulars, but no regular or complete 
exposition ; and his ecclesiastical absolutism, which becomes more 
conspicuous in every new edition, is adverse to a just appreciation of 
facts and motives, even as regards his own political activity, which 
at that time was the expression of a liberal Catholicism. Huybrecht, 
whom Gervinus has followed in this part of his history of the nine- 
teenth century, has given a brilliant sketch in the Revue Trimestrielle 
(vol. xiii.) of the government of William 1. in Belgium; but it is not 
sufficiently worked out, and is tinged with Orange sympathies. The 
account of the kingdom of the Netherlands which has been given by 
the Dutch historian Bosch Kemper, in his Staatkundige Geschiedenis 
van Nederland, surpasses all Belgian publications on the subject in 
the depth of its historical research, though the author has principally 
relied on Dutch materials, and has written with a special view to 
Holland. 

To supply this want, the well-known Belgian publicist, M. Louis 
Hymans, has undertaken his Histoire politique et parlementaire de la 
Belgique de 1814-1830. The first volume, which has recently ap- 
peared, contains the foundation of the kingdom of the Netherlands. 
The author, a member of the House of Representatives, and editor of 
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the principal ministerial organ, has already shown his powers as a 
popular historian by well-known works on general Belgian history, 
and one on the government of Leopold 1. Though a zealous partisan 
both in the Chamber and in the Press, he has always striven after 
impartiality in his historical works. The present volume justifies the 
expectations thus raised. Not only is the style clear and the plan 
evident, but the author has made valuable additions to our knowledge, 
by his researches amongst the political pamphlets in the library of the 
House of Representatives, and the Belgian periodicals for the years 
1814 and 1815. His patriotic feelings, though often expressed, have not 
betrayed him into any unjust attacks on the Dutch or on William 1. ; : 
nor has his liberal stand-point made him bitter against the Catholic 
leaders. These merits, however, are combined with serious defects. 
The author’s knowledge is not equal to the requirements of his work. 
He is insufficiently acquainted with the history and conditions of 
other States, and with the foreign literature which bears on his sub- 
ject. Outside the limits of purely Belgian affairs, he is sometimes 
extraordinarily inaccurate :—The establishment of the Confederation 
of the Rhine is transferred to the end of the year 1807 (p. 33); the 
4th of April is given as the day of the entrance of the Allies into 
Paris (p. 50); a totally wrong account of the clause in the constitu- 
tion of the German Bund relating to ecclesiastical affairs is copied 
from Raepsaet (p. 232) ; and the House of Nassau is made to lose a 
“throne” by the Dutch Revolution of 1795 (p. 31 and 32). Of the 
sources from which such a history should be drawn, the author has 
only made use of the Belgian and Dutch publications, adding to them 
a few popular French works. He has altogether overlooked Lord 
Castlereagh’s correspondence and despatches, as well as Gagern’s 
Mein Antheil an der Politik. This narrowness in the range of his 
studies has of course affected his conception of the subject. His 
ignorance of the constitutional law of the Republic of the United 
Netherlands makes him slur over the foundation of the monarchical 
government, on the return of the Prince of Orange in December 1813, 
though it has an important bearing on the method by which, and the 
terms on which, the union with Belgium was effected. Being a stran- 
ger to the correspondence of Lord Castlereagh, he does not know that 
the contents of the eight articles of the London Protocol of the 20th 
of June 1814 were determined almost exclusively by the views of Wil- 
liam 1. and his diplomatists, so that, as regards the Belgians, the King 
was not entitled to allege any obligations imposed on him by Europe. 
But even where the author possesses the knowledge on which to found 
a correct judgment he seems to lack the necessary critical power. In- 
stead of giving an independent character of the King whose reign in 
Belgium forms the subject of his work, he merely puts side by side a 
panegyric written on occasion by a Belgian publicist, and some un- 
favourable remarks by a Dutch statesman who was on intimate terms 
with the King. In spite of the merits which the book possesses it 
cannot be considered to promise a satisfactory account of what the 
author rightly describes as “one of the most interesting, and yet one 
of the least known, periods of Belgian history.”’ 
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41. In Russia the men who took part in the military conspiracy of 
1825 are known as the Decembrists, or men of December. One of 
them, Baron Rosen, an Esthonian, and formerly a lieutenant in the 
Finland Jager Guard, has published an account of the affair, derived 
from his private memoranda—Aus den Memoiren eines Russischen Deka- 
bristen. Though not one of the leaders of the movement, he assisted 
actively in its development, and took part in the conflict at St. Peters- 
burg. On the failure of the conspiracy, he was sent to Siberia, where 
he underwent ten years of hard labour, followed by four years of com- 
pulsory residence, at the end of which time he was allowed, through 
the intercession of the present Emperor, to return to his country. Of 
the 121 condemned Decembrists, only fourteen were living when he 
prepared his memoir for the press: and of these only three had 
taken an active part in the struggle of the 14th (26th) of December. 
The memoir itself contributes little to the secret history of the plot, 
which the author thinks has already been sufficiently explained and 
illustrated. His object is rather to bear witness to the truth of a 
historical fact, and to furnish those who are interested in the fate of 
the Decembrists with an authentic account of their character and 
conduct. This task, undertaken chiefly in the interest of his own 
countrymen, he has performed exhaustively and well. <A natural 
moderation of temperament, and the effects of a long experience, are ap- 
parent in the objectivity with which he judges the persons, and recites 
the strange occurrences, of his story. He does not attempt to influence 
the reader’s mind in one direction or another; but, as is natural in a 
man who has lived on into the new epoch inaugurated by the present 
Emperor, he appears to perceive that the movement of 1825 had no 
root in the popular sympathies, and could only have resulted in prac- 
tical failure, even if it had attained an apparent success. Its leaders 
understood neither the aim, the limits, nor the instrumental means of 
the political change that floated before their imagination. At the 
conferences of delegates no common plans of operation or of mutual 
assistance were agreed on; and no idea of any kind was put forward to 
animate the soldiers, whose mere blind obedience was reckoned on for 
the moment of action. It is observable, in contrast to the present 
time, that in the Russian associations of that period no difference 
appears between the national Russians and the non-Russians, while 
the Poles, on the other hand, stand aloof from every sort of alliance. 
The author states the relations of these parties clearly and concisely ; 
and the chief interest of his book is in this section, and in his account 
of the operations of the 14th (26th) of December, and of the trial of 
the prisoners. The record of his life, and that of his intimate com- 
panions in Siberia and the Caucasus, tends to confirm preceding accounts 
of the horrors endured at that time ; but it adds nothing essentially new 
to what was already before the world. 


42. Tue sensible and unpretending little book which Mr. Booth 
has published on Robert Owen, the Founder of Socialism in Eng- 
land, is avowedly designed rather to stimulate than to satisfy curio- 
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sity; and the author’s aim has been, not so much to write a 
memoir of Owen, as to sketch the various social movements with 
which he was connected. The great English Socialist, after some 
thirty years of notoriety, sank into comparative obscurity in his 
later life, and seems in some danger of being forgotten by the pre- 
sent generation. Yet his name must always fill a large space in 
the social history of England. Nor was his influence so ephe- 
meral as it would at first sight appear. The extravagance of his 
later views, and the collapse of his more ambitious prospects, ought 
not to obscure the fact that New Lanark was for many years, even 
financially, an undeniable success, and that he was early and honour- 
ably associated with measures of such permanent importance as the 
Factory Acts and Infant Education. Nor were his wilder specu- 
lations wholly without result. The ruins of his castles in the air have 
supplied the materials for many more humble but more durable edi- 
fices. He was a born organizer and ruler of men; and he entered 
the industrial world at the most critical period of its history. The 
introduction of machinery had revolutionized industry, by crushing 
individual craftsmen, and concentrating power in the hands of great 
capitalists. The first effects of this important change were ominous 
and discouraging. The workmen found themselves deprived of their 
independence, and had not yet learnt the strength which lies in com- 
bination. The masters abused the power of capital, and ignored its 
responsibilities. To this must be added the effects of a long and 
ruinous war, the shock given to credit by a sudden change from 
paper currency to cash payments, taxes imposed in defiance of all 
principles of political economy, and a poor-law which flooded the 
country with paupers. To Owen is due the credit of having been 
among the first, if not quite the first, to realize the enormous powers 
for good which are placed in the hands of the master manufacturer. 
Full of his theories as to the absolute plasticity of human nature, and 
animated by a disinterested enthusiasm for the welfare of his fellow- 
men, he set to work vigorously at New Lanark to form the circum- 
stances which should mould the character of his community. Liquor- 
shops were proscribed ; schools were founded, to which the workmen’s 
children were sent from their earliest years; purchasers were eman- 
cipated from the tyranny of the retail dealer, by the institution of 
stores at which goods were sold at wholesale prices. Before long, 
public kitchens, a library, reading-room, and ball-room were built ; 
and finally, a strict supervision was exercised over the morals of the 
whole society. The effects of these reforms were as magical as the 
experiment was novel. Dazzled by the brilliancy of his success, Owen 
imagined that he had found the key to universal happiness and pro- 
sperity. His superficial culture and his insensibility to the spiritual 
side of human nature fostered the delusion. In an evil hour he 
plunged into the sea of metaphysical speculation, and published, in 
1809, his Essays on the Formation of Character. Their philosophy is 
simple: Man is the creature of circumstances ; mould these properly, 
and you insure happiness and virtue. ‘‘ Withdraw the circumstances 
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which tend to create crime in the human character, and crime will not 
be created. Replace them with such as are calculated to form habits 
of order, regularity, temperance, industry, and these qualities will be 
produced.” Hitherto society has devoted its efforts to the repression 
of crime ; henceforward they should be directed to its prevention. 
But the causes of crime are two—ignorance and poverty. Therefore 
Government should educate the poor, and provide them with work. 
His speculations brought him into collision with the current theology, 
which he found opposed both to his theory and his practice. His 
belief in the omnipotence of circumstances was incompatible with the 
doctrine of moral responsibility ; and religious differences appeared to 
him likely to impart a fatal element of discord into his new community. 
Other despots, feeling the same difficulty, have attempted to utilize 
religion ; Owen was more sincere, but less politic, and his crusade 
against it involved him in perpetual discussions with his partners, 
with the philanthropic world, and with society at large. Yet,in spite 
of the odium which he thus drew upon himself, his practical success 
could not fail to excite admiration; and fresh attention was drawn to 
his social theories by the Report on the causes of poverty, which, in 
1817, he communicated, by request, to the Committee then sitting on 
the Poor-laws. The remedy which he proposed was shortly that every 
county or union should establish a farm, and, if possible, a manufactory 
in addition, for the employment of their poor. His views soon 
assumed gigantic proportions, and he proposed to reconstruct society 
on the same principles which he had applied to the alleviation of 
poverty. In his imagination the civilized world was mapped out 
into rectangular farms, inhabited by a happy, peaceful, and industrious 
society, content with their legitimate earnings, free from the bane of 
competition, and from the miseries caused by theological strife. After 
preaching the new doctrine in different countries of Europe, he crossed 
the Atlantic, in 1825, and founded in Indiana, on the basis of Social- 
ism, a community which he christened New Harmony. But like 
other ingenious speculators who have attempted to reconstruct society 
on a mechanical basis, he failed to discover the secret of perpetual 
harmonious and equable motion. The legislator was reluctantly 
forced, by the clamours of his citizens, to concede to them at once 
absolute communism,—a system which, from their imperfect training, 
they were unfitted to practise or comprehend; but as soon as his 
personal supervision was withdrawn, individual selfishness reasserted 
its sway, and the elaborate fabric fell to pieces. Its fate was speedily 
shared by other communities, which had parted from, and had been 
founded on the model of, the original society. 

Owen’s flagrant contempt for the plainest truths of political economy 
proved the ruin of all his projects. But the experience of their failure 
prepared the soil for more genuine and healthy crops ; and the modern 
co-operative movements are indebted to him in no mean degree for 
such success as they have obtained. He lived to a great age, and did 
not die till 1858. He never ceased to believe in and preach his social 
theories; but towards the end of his life the instincts which his theolo- 
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gical views had suppressed found an outlet in spiritualism, to which 
he became a convert. 


43. Tur value of Gervinus’s great work on the history of the nineteenth 
century is attested by Dr. Honegger’s Grundsteine einer allgemeinen 
Kulturgeschichte der neuesten Zeit. If the later author ever rises to 
a general idea, or furnishes any broad outline or clear view of his sub- 
ject, it is when he follows in the track of the earlier one. His severe 
though perhaps just sentence on the romantic school—on men like 
Gentz and the Schlegels in Germany, Scott in England, and Chateau- 
briand in France—has already been anticipated by his predecessor ; 
and even the exceptions he admits, e.g., with regard to the Swabian 
school of poetry, Uhland, Schwab, etc., have equally been taken from 
Gervinus. Indeed, he sometimes copies whole passages from that 
author. This is the case at vol. i. page 280, and vol. ii. page 82, 
though the source from which the passages are derived is not men- 
tioned. He differs, however, from his model, in the profession of a 
cosmopolitan justice which in reality is only a cloak for particular 
national prejudices. His Introduction and his first chapter seem to 
be written on the assumption that the history of the world revolves 
round France and Paris. The general titles of his volumes—‘ Period 
of the First Empire,” and “ Period of the Restoration’’—are as though 
the root question of European development was whether France 
owned the sway of a Bonaparte or a Bourbon. The chapters on political 
affairs contain little more than extracts from Vaulabelle, the author's 
own remarks being mere declamatory commonplaces against the Resto- 
ration and the reaction, against Metternich, Villéle, and Castlereagh. 
His exaggerated estimate of French affairs is paralleled by his local 
Swiss patriotism. He raises Usteri to the rank of a great poet, and 
rejects Arndt for his unfavourable opinion of the Swiss. It is only 
natural, considering the vast amount of material he has had to digest, 
that a good many inaccuracies should occur. Thus, he compares 
Bentham with Rousseau in point of precocity, forgetting that Rous- 
seau’s maturity came late, and that he published little before the age of 
forty. With regard to Gentz he gives a string of judgments, which 
show that he is not acquainted with Gentz’s later correspondence. 
His style is incorrect, discursive, and confused. He uses many foreign 
and many illiterate expressions, as, for instance, in vol. ii. p. 262, “ um 
den Fortschritt beluxen ;” and he sometimes falls into great irregu- 
larities of syntax, as in vol. i. page 23, 24, 35, 36,40. If his ardu- 
ous researches are to entitle him to public gratitude, the future volumes 
of the work must be much more thoroughly worked out than the two 
which are now before the world. 





44. “Tue fact is, we have so many authors that they succeed one 
another like the figures in a magic lantern, glitter and pass, and 
are forgotten.” So Miss Mitford wrote in 1811, of a greater letter- 
writer than herself; and if comparative neglect was the lot of Horace 
Walpole only fourteen years after his death, it is not surprising that the 
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same interval should have been long enough for something very like 
positive oblivion to overtake the authoress of Our Village. The struggle 
for life is as fierce in the literary as in the animal world; and of those 
who succumb to it, many might seem, if they stood alone, deserving 
of a better fate. Miss Mitford, at any rate, has a right to whatever 
renewal of her popularity may be procured by the Life of her which 
has first been related in a Selection from her Letters to her Friends. 
The title of the collection is peculiarly apt. Few memoirs paint their 
subject so clearly as these letters do their writer, from the sharp school- 
girl of eleven, who patronizes her parents, and criticises Dryden and 
Pope’s translations, to the maiden of twenty-four, the height of whose 
ambition was “to be, some time or other, the best English poetess.”’ 
Then she appears for some years as a lively and sensible woman, whose 
letters, for the most part addressed to Sir William Elford, or Haydon, 
touch in succession upon all the topics, literary, social, and political, of 
the day. A little later, family embarrassments induce her to try her 
pen again, first in magazines, then in the drama, where, strange to 
say, she met with real, if brief success, until, still under the pressure 
of pecuniary difficulties, the publication of Our Village brought her 
into the front rank of English authoresses of the moment. After this 
the letters become scantier, as the writer’s health gives way under 
literary labours too continuous for her strength either of body or mind; 
but to the last they are full of intelligent sympathy with the succeed- 
ing phases and rising schools of feeling and thought. Miss Mitford— 
this is the most favourable trait in her intellectual character—was not 
one of those who wait to recognise dawning merit until a majority has 
already been found to proclaim it. She was numbered amongst 
Wordsworth’s admirers as soon as she had any literary tastes at all ; 
while the Byron fever was raging she remained stanch to Campbell 
and Joanna Baillie; she foretold the success of Jon before it was 
written, and of Talfourd before he was called to the bar, Bishop 
Cotton’s eminence while he was a Westminster schoolboy, and Keats’s 
immortality before his death. She waited till after Waterloo to take 
up the cudgels for Napoleon; and her admiration for Tennyson only 
cooled when his name became the watchword of a school. In 1836 a 
series of letters begins, addressed to a ‘‘ sweet young woman,” Miss 
Barrett, whose opinions rarely prove too advanced for the elderly 
authoress. Miss Mitford, in spite of the milder habits of her own 
pen, was a great admirer of Balzac’s genius, and of Victor Hugo’s 
early works. But the transition from Fox to Carlyle is almost too 
abrupt for one lifetime ; and it is interesting, merely as a point of 
literary history, to find in 1852 the last utterance of a taste formed 
virtually on eighteenth-century models. Miss Strickland, the Howitts, 
Carlyle, Emerson, and the serious parts of Dickens, alike fail to 
satisfy Miss Mitford’s expectation that “a book which pretends to be 
written in our language should be English.” The general impression 
left by the correspondence is that of a sensible and intelligent woman, 
with an amiable weakness for greyhounds and prize-geraniums, a talent 
for letter-writing which she was not disposed to underrate, and 
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enough literary power to make a creditable figure in literary society, 
but by no means enough to carry the fame of her writings into a third 
generation. As she says of her old friend Talfourd: “ We all know 
how soon the world forgets. Is it not strange that since the poor 
Judge’s death not one copy of his works has been sold?” But the 
popular authors of forgotten works—and neither Our Village nor Jon 
is yet quite forgotten—are just those whose lives or letters are sure 
to be full of characteristic traits and anecdotes of the last generation. 
In volume ii. p. 153, there is an instance of the stories which used to 
circulate about Lord Byron during his lifetime ; and the fair Almira, 
otherwise Sarah, who “does not know what other girls might do, 
but she cannot think of marrying a young man whom she adores just 
as she has lost one who was dearer to her than her existence,” is a 
curiosity worth preserving. There is an amusing account of a visit 
paid by Hannah More to Jeremy Bentham. The philosopher had a 
few moments’ warning, and, retiring to a corner of his library, made 
the servant brick him up with folios, out of sight and hearing of his 
discomfited visitor. 


45. AtexanperR von Houmpoxpr lived to the age of ninety, and 
wrote between three and four thousand letters a year. Of this cor- 
respondence a very small portion has been given to the world. Hum- 
boldt’s letters to Varnhagen, though they showed the frivolous side of 
his character, are full of curious matter for the history of literature at 
Berlin: his Letters to Bunsen, which have just appeared, are written 
in a different tone. He and Bunsen were not intimate; and, in ad- 
dressing a celebrated scholar and dilettante divine, the light gossip 
that suited Varnhagen would have been out of place. There is 
another phase of Humboldt in his letters to Berghaus, and yet another 
in his letters to Cancrine. His intercourse with Bunsen brought to 
the surface the religious element. The letters are charged with ex- 
pressions implying a belief in God; and Humboldt takes pains to 
make it clear that he is not an atheist. His anxiety on this point 
coincides in a remarkable way with his wish to stand well with Eng- 
lish readers, and with his dread of a censorious orthodoxy. But he 
must have been secretly laughing at Bunsen when he wrote: ‘“ The 
quotation from the very Christian Kant, and the words, ‘ ce qui est au 
dela appartient 4 un autre genre de spéculations plus élevées,’ vindi- 
cate me sufficiently” (p. 73). Humboldt and Bunsen are both re- 
membered with gratitude for their readiness to encourage and to assist 
young literary men; and the present volume contains many proofs of 
this generous quality. The political judgments are more serious and 
thoughtful than was commonly the case with Humboldt; and there is 
much good nature in the personal remarks. In the long intrigue of 
the disciples of Hegel to exclude Schelling from the professorship 
which had belonged to their master, we find Humboldt actively oppos- 
ing them. When it was urged that experimental science would suffer 
detriment from the speculative treatment of nature which was charac- 
teristic of the school of Schelling, he scouted the idea. At the same 
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time he shows himself fully conscious of that inaptitude for metaphysics 
which was his reproach in Germany, as his indifference to religion 
was the cause of his long unpopularity in England. 


46. M. Assevinnau has written the life of his friend Charles Baude- 
laire, whom he calls “le seul écrivain de ce temps, & propos duquel 
on ait pu pronouncer sans ridicule le mot de génie.” A eulogy so ex- 
ceptional is perhaps scarcely deserved by a poet who has merely sung, 
however mournfully and passionately, of ennui and of its distractions. 
But it is only in this passage that M. Asselineau yields to the natural 
partiality of a friend, and to the ordinary weakness of a biographer. 
He has treated a very difficult subject with reticence and complete- 
ness, concealing no essential trait of temperament or character, re- 
vealing no petty gossip, and, on the whole, representing Baudelaire as 
he was at his best. His book is at once a curious study of character, 
an indispensable aid to criticism, and an apology for the author of 
Les Fleurs du Mal. An apology was not unneeded; for Baudelaire 
seems to have been a living embodiment of the perversity which his 
favourite Poe considered the neglected force in the ordinary estimates 
of human nature. His opinions—convictions he had none—were 
merely the contradiction of what others were thinking ; and the para- 
doxes of his conversation offended listeners whom the tone of his 
writings did not conciliate. His life, like his opinions, was an evolu- 
tion by antagonism. Respectability drove him into Bohemia: among 
Bohemians he was an exquisite. But behind the vagaries of an exag- 
gerated self-consciousness his friends recognised, and M. Asselineau 
has depicted, an artist who in his devotion to art was never influenced 
by love of gain, a kindly humourist who would present the children 
of the poorer streets with toys in order to enjoy their innocent amaze- 
ment, a friend with ‘le don inappréciable de l’encouragement.” The 
artistic side of Baudelaire’s nature was indeed the most influential, 
and the most apparent to the world. His confession that his enthu- 
siasm in 1848 was an artistic intoxication is like Clough’s declaration 
of love for ‘‘ the dear blouse, and red trimmings’’ of the Garde Mobile. 
His affectation of Satanic wickedness appears to have been little more 
than a reminiscence of Byron. He slandered himself, and was never 
so grieved and surprised as when he was taken for that which he was 
at such pains to appear to be. That it is possible to think thus of the 
author of Les Fleurs du Mal is due to M. Asselineau, whose work, less 
valuable perhaps as a criticism than M. Théophile Gautier’s essay, 
has the interest of the story of a life, written with skill and with affec- 
tionate care. 


47. Rexierovs biographies generally exhibit the development of one 
or other of two tendencies, either of which engrosses the religious 
mind, though never entirely suppressing its antagonistic element. One 
of these follows the logic of pure reason : the other the logic of the affee- 
tions. Reason fixes its gaze on the infinite and absolute attributes of 
the Divine nature; the affections rather embrace God's condescension 
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to His creatures. Pure reason inculcates two loves, God being sole 
centre and object of one of them, while of the other self is the centre, 
but not the sole object. It approaches God in a special way, and by 
an act appropriate to Him alone; and it embraces the neighbour by 
the distinct way of self-love, which multiplies self in other selves. 
Emotional love, on the other hand, recognises but one affection for 
God and for man. It loves God with a transcendent act; but this 
act, in embracing Him, embraces all He loves, in the order in which 
He loves them, and is at once given totally to Him, and proportionally 
to all these others. One school tends to separate and isolate God; 
the other tends to confuse Him with His creatures. One is the wit- 
ness against a degraded polytheism; the other, the reaction against a 
grim rationalism. 

These two tendencies seem to have been curiously balanced in 
Mother Margaret Mary Hallahan, whose biography therefore possesses 
more than usual interest, as a study of a very complete and very com- 
plex character. Beginning life as an Irish orphan in the wilderness 
of London, half-educated in poor-schools, and living in domestic ser- 
vice till she was forty years old, in the last twenty years of her life 
she exhibited on a more ample field the qualities which she had been 
nursing in obscurity, and became a public character amongst the 
English Catholics, a founder of convents, and the centre of a large 
circle of workers and friends. Although her birth and bringing up 
enhance the wonder of her success, it is not likely that any widely 
different circumstances would have formed her character so well. The 
strong and hearty child, thrown on her own resources, without educa- 
tion, or with only the conventional routine of an elementary instruc- 
tion, was forced, while conforming herself to her hard external condition, 
to deliver her soul from its thraldom, and to assert her internal freedom 
in proportion as she felt the outward yoke. The fifteen years which 
she passed in service at Bruges, under the direction of a rigid Belgian 
ecclesiastic, were to her a school of freedom. When her director first 
advised a particular course, and then, on its seeming failure, disowned 
his advice, she learned in Whom in the last resort she must exclusively 
trust, and obtained a freedom of soul which she had never known 
before. With her chaotic education and unsystematic method of thought, 
she both yearned for system, and criticised all systems from the point 
of view of one whose practice was exempt from routine. On the one 
hand, she said, ‘‘ I have never been taught to practise virtue, and how 
can I teach it to others?” ‘My character has never been formed ;”’ 
and she feared the bad example that her energetic and impulsive ways 
might give. She felt that her nature was “ contrary to obedience,” 
that she was unfit to command, unfit even to keep school ; and therefore 
she was always on the watch for criticism upon her conduct. But, on 
the other hand, when criticism came, she generally found reason to 
set it aside, and often she resented it. If she had a theoretical admira- 
tion for routine she felt that her strong wayward nature did not fit her 
to be its administrator. She would attribute her weaknesses and 
failures to want of system, and exhibited an alternate attraction 
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towards, and repulsion from it, which culminated in a compromise. 
Acting by instinct rather than reason, judging rather than analysing, 
she both disparaged reason and analysis, and surrounded herself, 
whenever she could, with reasoning and analytical minds. Under 
their direction she lived, with the demure profession that women 
ought always to be governed by men. But she laughed in her sleeve 
at the whole male sex, and openly said that men could not understand 
her. As long as her director’s injunctions touched only outward 
things, she was docile enough. When they concerned her health, 
she gave them a modified obedience; when they affected her plans 
and aspirations, she was neutral about them; if they were contrary to 
her “inspirations”? she would not entertain them; but when they 
touched her soul or its intercourse with God, it was her principle that 
no creature, not even the confessor, might interfere. Yet she never 
compromised her loyalty; her resistance was without hostility; and 
she asserted her own views without an open show of disobedience. 
Though it was her special mission to do pioneer’s work, and to make 
humble beginnings in garrets and cellars, she disparaged her labours, 
and thought that what she did was only the first rough makeshift, and 
set her heart upon the future perfection. ‘‘ We beginners are the 
rubbish at the foundation,” she would say, “ God will find good stones 
to build with.” Her ideal was system, her real was impulse. 

Though the attainment of what at a distance seemed an ideal 
disappointed her, yet there were two systems which bound her conscience 
under the sense of sin, and which, therefore, she never conceived the 
possibility of criticising. The Catholic faith and the rule of St. 
Dominic became to her a second conscience. Irksome and constrain- 
ing as all laws are when unwillingly received, these strict rules only 
resulted, in her case, in a very graceful freedom. They may have 
increased the feminine prejudices, common to the women of her time, 
against gigantic undertakings like the Exhibition of 1851, and may 
have added zest to her vicious joy at the failure of a railway bridge or 
a tunnel, and pointed her moral that pride will have a fall, and that 
it is good “ to show the gentlemen who make these things that God is 
master, and that they have need of Him.” She was conscious of a 
certain ludicrous side to this phase of her character, and used to say 
apologetically, “Thank God I am a bigot.” But outside these 
sentiments, Mother Margaret’s acceptance of the Catholic and Do- 
minican systems left her as free as a bird. No one could display more 
hatred of “‘ fiddle-faddle,” of set ways of doing things, of fixed arbitrary 
rules. A rule became to her a principle, which might be embodied in 
a variety of results. She required freedom; but she only knew free- 
dom of will and of action ; of freedom of intellect she had no knowledge, 
but all a woman’s fears. It never struck her that any one could 
imagine that either of her systems unjustly curtailed liberty of thought. 
Her attachment to them was double. She had entire faith in their 
dogmas and rules, and enthusiasm for the persons who administered 
them. And she would have been more tolerant in matters of faith 
than of feeling. Her doctrine of prayer would have edified the most 
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abstracted contemplative; her interpretation, that not the mere usages 
of devotion, but work, either of soul or body, was prayer, would have 
satisfied the most active philanthropist. She made her nuns prove their 
fitness for their state, not by their kneeling power, but by their patience 
when under the discipline of saucepan and scrubbing-brush. Thus she 
“put solid Christianity in, and took the nonsense out’’ of them. But 
she never tried to give them a supernatural demeanour. She let her 
novices run about like colts, and was not shocked at the proposal of a 
rat-hunt. She encouraged naturai affections, and hated * shim-sham 
piety.” “Deliver me from the devout,’’ was one of her formulas. 
She did not allow asceticism to degenerate into starvation, nor recollec- 
tion to shut up the senses to what was going on. Valetudinarians she 
accused of “ faddiness;” but she was always an ailing woman. With 
her vast strength and energy, she was yet tortured with incurable com- 
plaints, which her companions only discovered by accident, and which 
she never allowed to be known publicly till they had brought her to 
her death-bed. 

Part of her work was the prescribed round of observances and 
ceremonies. These she performed with the exactness of an artisan 
at his work, and with the relish of a schoolboy at his play. But there 
often came over her times of trouble which wanted other remedies. 
Questions arose too deep for the confessor, darkness and depression 
which no creature could enlighten. Under the stress of such storms 
she had learned a lesson which she embodied in her motto, ‘‘ God, 
alone.” It was the interjection of her hours of desolation. With her 
the feeling of her own nothingness was always supplemented by that 
of God’s infinity; the one suggested the other. On the other hand, 
she was more cast down by the thought of God’s goodness than by 
any humiliation. Hence it came to pass that her moments of greatest 
energy and devotion were always moments of greatest agony. Tempo- 
ral anxieties had their depressing influence; but it was the pressure 
of the infinite that most tortured her. At such times the highest 
expression of her religion was wrung out: “I see only the naked cross, 
without anything to support nature.” The flowers of devotion withered 
in her hands, and gave place to a spiritual abstraction which rejected 
all that intervened between the soul and God—books, pictures, images, 
antitheses of ideas, picked sentences, everything but the barest expres- 
sion of the soul’s want, unadorned by human invention. At other 
times her joyous nature overflowed in the ceremonial of devotion, and 
she revelled in processions and functions, in rosaries and vestments 
and ornaments. She was even once caught dancing before her 
favourite image of the Madonna. She joked familiarly about things 
which she could only regard as secondarily sacred ; and there was an 
occasional broadness in her jests which might have astonished fastidious 
peopte. Her motherly instincts were expansive, and far transcended 
the family. They embraced every one who came within her influence. 
She governed wisely, because her common sense told her to confine 
her absolutism within narrow limits, and to allow her crude opinions 
to be questioned and laughed at by her subjects. Her fierce words 
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had gentle meanings. She hated wealth, but founded Mendicant 
Societies which could only be dependants and satellites of a wealthy 
society. Living on alms, she disliked all gifts except such as came 
spontaneously, and seemed to be products of a sudden inspiration. 
Promises and legacies she came first to distrust, then to think unlucky, 
then to hate. She was as ignorant and careless of politics as of 
political economy, but believed in the Queen’s divine right, and sus- 
pected that all popular government came from the devil. She prescribed 
care, first of the Church, then of the poor; but under the impulse of 
charity she would certainly have sold the altar vessels to feed the 
starving, and contented herself with temporary makeshifts. In her 
latest years she was a great scribe ; and in many of her thousands of 
letters, beauty of thought and expression stands in curious contrast 
with illiterate spelling. But it is not her words that will account for 
her influence. Her presence and manner were the weapons of her 
strength. She had the faculty of impressing the most lonely misan- 
thrope with the idea that there was at least one person in the world 
who cared for him, and was ready to make any sacrifices for the good 
of his soul. 

The book which contains these details is noteworthy, both for the 
curiosity and freshness of the psychological study, and for the whole- 
someness of the example. It is tinged with manifold suggestions of the 
miraculous, and with a controversial depreciation of the new sisterhoods 
in comparison with Mother Margaret’s old order. But the feminine 
prejudices of her biographers form a kindly setting to the picture of 
the grand old woman whom it has been their fortune to know and to 
describe. 


48. Ir the French public were in the habit of reading other 
books than scandalous novels and virulent pamphlets, M. Cucheval- 
Clarigny’s Histoire de la Constitution de 1852 ought at this moment 
to have a large circulation in his own country. The nation has 
just obtained a certain measure of liberty, and is asking for 
more; and a short and clear exposition of the alterations which 
the Constitution has undergone since 1852 is singularly opportune. 
But the Paris bourgeois, who hides himself when there is a riot, 
prefers for his political reading the most violent newspapers, partly 
because they amuse him, and partly because his fears make him 
curious to know what the Reds are planning. M. Cucheval- 
Clarigny is too reasonable and moderate a writer to be successful 
in such a competition. The method and execution of his book 
are simple. He first exhibits the general character of the Constitution 
of 1852, and points out how all its dispositions favour despotism, by 
removing whatever could act as a counterpoise to its overwhelming 
power. He then shows how the Council of State, the Senate, the 
Corps Législatif, and the Press, have been reduced to subjection or 
nullity. All this he conveys by a few rapid touches, which, while they 
leave no time for weariness, prove him to be thoroughly acquainted 
with his subject. These chapters complete the view of the situation 
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at the moment when Napoleon m1., by his own spontaneous act, effected 
the first breach in his constitutional stronghold. This first breach was 
the decree of the 24th of November 1860, by which the Chambers were 
authorized to vote an address to the Emperor. M. Cucheval-Clarigny 
then passes in review the several acts which followed this initial step. 
Amongst them is the important Senatus Consultum of the 3ist De- 
cember 1861, which suppressed “ extraordinary credits,” that is, the 
right possessed by the Executive of spending, on the plea of urgency, 
money not voted by the Chamber, without the obligation of bringing 
in a bill of indemnity. The decree of the 19th of January 1867 sup- 
pressed the address, and substituted a very limited right of interpella- 
tion; it also restored the ministers to the Chambers, from which the 
Constitution of 1852 had excluded them. The next period extends to 
the 12th of July 1869, after which the author considers the effects 
produced by the message of that date. The last chapter is devoted to 
“les questions pendantes.” M. Cucheval-Clarigny belongs to the 
left centre ; and his demands are certainly not excessive. 


49. Tue opening of the Canal which at last unites the Mediterranean 
and the Red Sea has inspired M. Ritt to narrate the progress and 
accomplishment of the work. His Histoire de I’'Isthme de Suez has 
been written for the public rather than for engineers and financiers. 
Himself a superior functionary of the Company, he seems never to have 
conceived the possibility of anything short of complete success; and 
his attention is given, not to the interests of the shareholders, but solely 
to the execution of the works. As he watches their progress day by day, 
and sees one obstacle after another give way before them, he grows 
enthusiastic; and when the waters meet at last in the Bitter Lakes, the 
triumph seems to him complete. This simple-minded optimism gives 
a charm to his book, and carries the reader through its pages as easily 
as through a novel. After some historical reference to the early 
attempts to unite the two seas, M. Ritt comes to the preliminaries of 
the present enterprise, in which connection he fails to give due promi- 
nence to the labours of M. Arles Dufour, M. Enfantin, and M. Talabot. 
He then passes to the organization and progress of the works ; and, as 
far as picturesqueness goes, his account is admirable. The works 
were begun on the 25th of April 1859, and completed on the 17th of 
November 1869. M. Ritt makes his readers thoroughly appreciate the 
difficulties, material and moral, which had to be overcome. He makes 
them spectators of a great struggle. The engines work before their 
eyes; and they look on at the process by which a new arm of the sea 
is being formed. The political and financial difficulties of the enter- 
prise have not been wholly forgotten; but they are treated super- 
ficially. The chief official documents ought to have found a place in 
an appendix. M. Ritt is a fervent worshipper of M. F. de Lesseps, who 
appears in his pages as a being exempt from error and from human 
weakness ; and though he renders a sort of justice to the Viceroys of 
Egypt, Said and Ismael, he does not bring out the fact, that it is 
especially to these two men that the existence of the Canal is due. 
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If they had not taken shares to the extent of 80 millions of francs, and 
presented the Company with some 120 millions more, the whole enter- 
prise must have failed. 


50. Ir is a boast of the present age that it has declared war against 
war itself. Its sense of right, its habits, and its interests, are at one 
on the subject; and such a coalition of moral and material forces can- 
not be wholly without result. M. Leroy-Beaulieu has furnished the 
advocates of peace with a handy weapon. In his Recherches écono- 
miques, historiques et statistiques sur les guerres contemporaines, he 
has set himself to prove that all the wars between 1853 and 1866 
might have been avoided if those concerned had cared to avoid them. 
His argument is by no means wanting in force; but it is obvious to 
remark that the mere fact of wars occurring on such slight occasion 
would show them to be grounded in those passions which are an inse- 
parable element of human nature. The author is on surer ground in 
his second part, where he estimates what recent wars have cost in 
men and money. From careful researches, and to some extent from 
the evidence of official documents, he concludes that in about fifteen 
years war has cost the lives of 1,743,491 men, including, besides those 
killed in battle, those who have afterwards died either of their wounds 
or of sickness contracted in the field. To the same scourge he attri- 
butes an unproductive expenditure of 47 milliards, 830 millions of 
francs, ¢.e., more than £1,913,000,000. The exact figures are as 


follows :— 
Millions of 


War. Men killed. francs expended. 
Crimean, , ; ; 784,991 8,500 
Italian, ‘ : ‘ 45,000 1,500 
Danish, ‘ . . 3,500 180 
American (North), ‘ ‘ 281,000 23,500 
American (South), , ‘ 519,000 11,500 
Austro-Prussian, ' ; 45,000 1,650 
Various, ‘ ; ‘ 65,000 1,000 

Total, 1,743,491 47,830 


Some of these figures are taken from authoritative sources, while the 
rest are the result of an intelligent calculation, and are little if at all 
exaggerated. The third part of M. Leroy-Beaulieu’s work, which 
deals with the means of diminishing the evils of war, contains some 
ideas worthy of consideration. The fourth part is devoted to an 
exposition of the writer’s “ Politique de la Paix.” 


51. Livonta for a long time fared tolerably well under the Russian 
sway. Its privileges and local self-government were respected; and 
the Baltic nobility filled some of the highest offices at St. Petersburg. 
Without the assistance of these elements Russia would not have been 
able to make such progress in civilisation as she has made. Under 
the Czar Nicholas, however, commenced a series of violent efforts for 
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the Russification of the Baltic provinces. The Livonians and Estho- 
nians, who form the main population of the country, were used for 
this purpose; the peasants were enticed into the Greek Church by 
false representations, and then forbidden under penalties to leave it. 
These proceedings, indeed, were reprobated by the Government itself ; 
but their effects still remain. Since the Polish revolution the power 
and influence of the national Russian party have been in the ascendant ; 
and, after several violent measures and arbitrary Ukases, it was 
thought desirable to attempt a written vindication of the tyranny that 
had been practised, and to put forward a theoretical claim for the 
abolition of local privileges and the Russification of the country. The 
work was performed by Samarin with some dialectic skill and plausi- 
bility; and it has called forth the Livldndische Antwort of Herr Schirren, 
the best historical scholar of the country, and up to that time a suc- 
cessful Professor of History in the University of Dorpat. Mildness 
and discretion have hitherto been the rule of defensive political con- 
troversy in the Baltic provinces: but Herr Schirren puts aside this 
tradition, and speaks out boldly. With the Russian Government, 
indeed, he deals gently, on the assumption that it has only blundered 
through false representations; and, as is just, he dwells on the unalter- 
able fidelity of these provinces, and on the fact that they only claim the 
restoration of that normal condition in which alone they can be of any 
real value to the Government and the Empire. Buthe does not spare 
Russians of the stamp of his antagonist, in contrast with whom his 
solid learning and culture give him a manifest superiority. His style 
is individual, nervous, and forcible, and bears the mark of an inexor- 
able logic, and of a cold and quiet scorn. He passes in complete re- 
view the oppression inflicted on the Baltic provinces; and a thorough 
acquaintance with their existing relations is necessary to the right 
understanding of his argument. Some of his countrymen have re- 
gretted the publication of the work, fearing the political consequences ; 
but, in reality, the present condition of things leaves nothing to be 
endangered by openness of speech. The book escaped the Russian 
censure at first, from the fact of its being merely an appeal to the 
Emperor’s wisdom, honour, and sense of justice. But shortly after- 
wards it was prohibited; and the author was dismissed from his profes- 
sorship, and compelled to leave Russia. 


52. The two lectures on France, delivered before the Philosophical 
Institution of Edinburgh, by M. Prévost-Paradol, contain some useful 
information on the political and social condition of that country. 
Upon some points he is a little superficial— notably so in his remarks 
on socialism. On the other hand his description of the mental attitude 
of French society towards revolutions is extremely happy. They have 
come so often, he says, that they no longer excite much fear, and they 
have done so little that no one views them with any hope. “ You 
cannot live in France, even in the middle of the most conservative 
classes, without being reminded that you are in a revolutionary land, 
quite as in far regions the lightness of the constructions, and the general 
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aspect of the soil, warn you that you are in a volcanic country.” And 
Frenchmen have come to regard a revolution just as the inhabitants of 
voleanic countries regard an earthquake or an eruption—as something 
unpleasant and inevitable, which will create a good deal of disturbance, 
and end by leaving things much as they were before. Of course this 
only applies to political revolutions. The social revolution effected in 
1789 “has proved unmoveable and above transformation, except by 
the slow course of nature.” The principal features of the social order 
left by it are sketched in the second lecture. Of this, the best part, 
perhaps, is the description of the French peasantry. It brings out 
with great clearness how certain, and at the same time how uncertain, 
av element the peasant is in French political calculations. Hitherto 
he has known but one master. He has no lord to fear; and, though 
he has a priest, he does not for the most part reverence him. But his 
submission to the Executive is absolute and unquestioning. The State 
has inherited all the obedience and fear which, in the days of feudal 
despotism, he paid to the noble; and to this it has added the influ- 
ence which springs from constant and ubiquitous supervision. It is 
the State that chooses the peasant’s magistrate and schoolmaster, that 
first educates his child and then takes it to make a soldier of, that 
sends the tax-collector to him, and sometimes gives him back a part of 
the tax if he has suffered more than usual from hail or floods, that 
gives or refuses his church, his road, his bridge. It is not wonderful 
that, when universal suffrage gave the peasant a vote, it never entered 
his head to use it against this all-powerful Executive, “under the 
hand of which he spent his humble life, and which he respected and 
feared in the humblest of its officials.” He does not care in whose 
hands the government is; for all governments have to him the same 
character—they exact money and military service. In so far there- 
fore as they are always on the side of the Government, the peasantry 
are a conservative force in France. But it is a force which a Govern- 
ment can only reckon on so long as it is a Government. If a revolu- 
tion be only rapid enough to transfer the supreme power to new hands 
before the peasant has had time to understand what is going on, his 
devotion will be transferred too. Whoever can command the mayor, 
the prefect, and the gendarmes, has hitherto commanded the peasant 
as a matter of course. 


53. Tue Blue-Book issued by the Commissioners appointed to in- 
quire into the laws of naturalization and allegiance is interesting and 
important; but its contents are diffuse and undigested. Those who 
wish to learn the state of the law in foreign countries are referred to 
an appendix, where they have to extract their information from a 
number of voluminous despatches. Inasmuch as the object in view is 
to make legislation not merely rational but uniform, this is a serious 
defect of arrangement. Sir Alexander Cockburn’s lucid and concise 
little treatise on Nationality will materially assist the general com- 
prehension of the subject. He has summarized the existing state of 
the laws of different countries respecting nationality, has illustrated 
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the complications arising from their conflict, and has criticised the 
amendments proposed by the Commission. The criterion by which 
nationality of birth is determined, the terms on which nationality may 
be acquired and abandoned, the duties and privileges which it involves, 
and the position of aliens—these are natural divisions into which the 
subject falls. On each of these points the existing English law is de- 
fective. The English test of nationality of birth differs from that of 
all continental nations. The English law takes no measures to secure 
that naturalized aliens shall renounce their allegiance to foreign 
sovereigns, whilst the nationality which it affects to grant them is in- 
complete, inasmuch as they are excluded from certain important 
political privileges—a remnant of the old jealousy of William m1.’s 
Dutch followers,—and acquire no right to protection beyond the limits 
of Her Majesty's dominions. It refuses to renounce claims of 
allegiance from those who desire to abandon their nationality. And 
finally, it prohibits aliens from holding British land, except for a term 
not exceeding twenty-one years. Some of these defects it is in the 
power of the Legislature to remedy, whilst others are dependent on the 
harmonious co-operation of foreign countries. Where Sir Alexander 
Cockburn dissents from the recommendations of the Commissioners, it 
is usually in preferring bolder changes. Thus the English (and 
American) test of nationality of birth is, mainly, place of birth: the 
Continental, parentage. The majority of the Commissioners would 
retain the English test. Sir Alexander Cockburn warmly supports 
Mr. Vernon Harcourt in recommending its abandonment. Many in- 
genious arguments may be advanced on behalf of the superior fitness 
of either criterion. But, after all, the most cogent is that derived 
from the advantage of uniformity. In legislating on this subject, 
two main principles require to be steadily kept in view: first, to 
avoid the possibility of a double nationality ; and secondly, to provide 
a ready and authentic mode by which he who wishes may wholly 
divest himself of one nationality, with its duties and privileges, and 
clothe himself with another. The maxim ‘ Nemo potest exuere 
patriam” is unsuited to an age of emigration and free commercial 
intercourse. And every State should know from whom it can claim 
an undivided allegiance ; every individual, to whom it is due. 


54. Mr. Brace has not the practised fluency of his fellow-country- 
man, Mr. Bayard Taylor; but his book on The New West is full of 
solid information. His aim has been “to sketch such features of 
California, and her process of development, as most travellers have 
thus far neglected.” He has therefore given less prominence to 
mining enterprise, and more to the production of corn, wine, and silk. 
The soil, from its very natural wealth, is abused rather than used. A 
semicircle of 120 miles radiating from San Francisco, produced, in 
1866, 14,000,000 bushels of wheat, on 690,000 acres. This, as an 
average yield, is seemingly poor, but, in truth, wonderfully large when 
it is added that the fields have neither rest nor manure, that the straw 
is burned and the cattle turned in; to say nothing of self-sown crops, 
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allowed to grow for as much as three years in succession. Reckless- 
ness is the rule, good farming the exception; and much evil is likely 
to be incurred before the lesson so painfully learned in older countries 
is taught to the Californian farmer. A readier and more certain 
market will probably not be without its influence; and this he will 
have, to some extent, when the incomplete Pacific Railway system is 
developed. Wine ought to rank next to wheat in the exports of the 
New Western States; but it does nothing of the kind. There is 
abundance of voleanic soil in the Sierras admirably adapted for the 
cultivation of the grape, and the production is over three million gallons ; 
but the Washington Department of Agriculture, and even the Com- 
mittee of the local State Agricultural Society, condemn the quality of 
the wines and the frauds of the makers. In the Sonoma Valley, the 
vines are reckoned at about two millions and a half, and the average 
produce is two or three times that of France or Germany. What is 
wanting appears to be the skill which experience alone can give, 
combined with honesty of treatment. At present, experiments are 
being tried on a variety of grapes, and in some cases, under com- 
petent persons trained by an apprenticeship in France; but until 
New York accepts Californian wines they can scarcely make their way 
into British America, or into Europe. In the former they ought to 
find an extensive market. Silk-growing labours under fewer difficulties, 
and is likely in a few years to form an important portion of the wealth 
of the Far West. The conditions are all favourable. Disease has 
rendered the European supply insufficient and irregular; and manu- 
facturers are looking in every direction for a certain reliable source of 
raw material. The results obtained by M. Prevost, a French gentle- 
man of §. José, give every hope that this may be obtained from 
California. The mulberry grows freely; the climate is equable; and 
the worm goes through its changes nearly as rapidly as in India. 

California needs a large immigration of agricultural settlers unin- 
fected by the fever of speculation which still consumes the greater 
part of her people, incapacitates them for steady and progressive 
labour, and renders them incapable of organizing society on any 
durable basis, The whole population is about half a million, of which 
San Francisco claims a quarter. In the city itself rowdyism has, to a 
great extent, been checked; but in the outlying districts neither life 
nor property is safe. The Chinese are treated with gross inhumanity ; 
and the law gives them no redress, as their testimony is legally 
inadmissible. In the words of Mr. Brace, “the State Assembly has 
put itself deliberately in the position that any white ruffan might 
plunder and murder any half-dozen decent and honest Chinese 
labourers; and unless his deeds were seen by other white men, no 
Court could convict him.” The case is not a mere hypothesis, but one 
continually occurring in the gold districts. 

Mr. Brace devotes two chapters of advice to emigrants; and his 
remarks are short and sensible. Of course he went to see the Big 
Trees (sequoia gigantea) in the Valley of the Yosemite; and it is 
satisfactory to learn that they are under the care of a Forest Master 
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appointed by the State Commission, under an Act which makes it 
penal to affix a business notice in the valley or among the trees. 
A little more diligence should have been used in correcting the 
figures in the book, particularly in seeing that simple additions were 
properly made. In p. 240 the totals for 1866 and 1867, instead of 
690,475 and 684,376, should be 690,745 and 846,377. The latter 
blunder stultifies the text. 


55. Proressur Rient’s Wanderbuch lets us into the secret of his 
very refined and artistic method of social observation. He is distin- 
guished amongst political writers by his habit of avoiding theory and 
never alluding to public affairs. He turns away from Cabinets and 
Parliaments to study the ways and the wants of the people, the work- 
ing of old customs, and the influences which are the deposit of cen- 
turies, in remote country places, and among the nameless masses of 
the poor. He examines, not the designs of States or the principles 
of government, but the material on which they have to act, the condi- 
tions which legislation must accept but cannot change, the dull in- 
active forces which ultimately determine the national fate. He detects 
whatever is significant in the humblest details; no contrast, no diver- 
sity escapes him. His descriptions are made up of many individual 
touches, which are never indifferent ; and he rarely attributes charac- 
teristic value to things merely accidental. His studies in popular life 
are as instructive historically as politically ; and it has long been re- 
ported that he was writing a history of civilisation. He is familiar 
with the vestiges of the society that has passed away. In those 
regions where change is slow, where the soil is tenacious, and the 
beliefs and superstitions, the prejudices and habits, of one age survive 
far into another, he has found materials of a kind which literature does 
not record, and which do not reveal themselves by action on the pub- 
lic scene. In his present volume he lays down the maxims which he 
follows in his expeditions, and shows, in a few slight sketches, how 
they should be applied. A passage on the position of wooden shoes 
in the process of civilisation, and another in which he shows why in 
Holland the country villages resemble Germany, and in Switzerland 
the towns, are good examples of the way in which he explains the pre- 
sent by the past, and illustrates the past by the present. He is a 
Federalist, and imagines a future confederation which shall unite the 
German race from Rotterdam to Lucerne. 


56. Ir has always seemed an incongruity that the active teaching 
of Oxford should flow so largely through liberal and rational channels, 
when the passive judgment of its great constituency rejected Mr. 
Gladstone with horror, and regarded even Sir Roundell Palmer with 
eyes more than half averted. But the University may now be con- 
gratulated on having its passive intelligence aptly represented in the 
Chair of the Chichele Professor of Modern History. Mr. Burrows’s 
seven lectures on Constitutional Progress are all characteristic, though 
only in the last of them does he rise to the full height of his vocation. 
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He rightly disclaims for them any mutual connection, except that they 
all more or less run on the idea which he calls Constitutional progress, 
an expression which for him has no philosophical meaning, and is 
only intended as an echo of the name assumed by the Tory party on 
the eve of the last general election. This intention was so strong as 
to make the last lecture a mere electioneering speech; and there is 
no need of observing the date of its delivery, November 7, 1868, in 
order to recognise its connection with what was then the great question 
of the day. Most of the other lectures are of the same ephemeral 
character. In November 1855, Church Establishments are discussed, 
and the man who wishes them dissolved reminds the lecturer of the 
fox who had lost his tail. In 1866, it is the temporal power of the 
Pope ; in 1867, on oceasion of Sir John Coleridge’s University Bill, 
the lecturer maintains that the English Universities, in connection 
with the Bishops, are the great guardians of English liberties, and pro- 
moters of English progress; and in 1868, the lecture is a mere party 
manifesto. 

The idea of this essay is much the same as that of most of the rest, 
namely, that English politics have always turned on religious ques- 
tions, and that the nation, in spite of periodical dissemblings of its 
love, has ever been at one with the National Church. The Bishops 
and the Universities, Mr. Burrows says, were the real leaders in the 
Revolution of 1688; the Whig nobles were only their tools. The 
heart of the people, always beating in unison with the Church, spoke 
out in the Sacheverell trial, and in the Lord George Gordon riots, and, 
as the speaker hinted but did not say, was then about to speak in 
equally decisive tones on the question of the Irish Church Establish- 
ment. For that was to be the great solvent of the menacing but 
factitious Liberal conspiracy, cemented for the moment by the ery 
against it. It is almost a law of nature for Mr. Burrows that, in order 
to balance the party of Church and State, the opposite party should 
always call in the aid of Scotland and Ireland, of Nonconformists and 

tomanists. But no sooner are its forces marshalled than the different 

squadrons have begun to attack one another. The opposition to the 
relief of Romanists came in 1780 first from the Scottish Presby- 
terians, and soon gathered up those lower sections of the Whig party 
whose Protestantism was stronger than party ties. ‘‘ United with the 
party of the Church, the movement becomes irresistible.” The con- 
clusion of this prophetic synthesis was stated in Guildhall by Mr. 
Disraeli two days after the delivery of the lecture. 

Even if it were decent to make a Professor’s Chair the pulpit of 
ephemeral politics, it would not follow that the lecturer would be justi- 
fied in going out of his way to carry his party spirit into mere literary 
questions. Yet Mr. Burrows over and over again rejects the authority 
of Hallam, on the ground that he was a Whig partisan, while, at the 
same time, he hails an announcement of a coming history of Queen 
Anne by Lord Stanhope as certain to remove the reproach that that 
reign has been too little “‘ elucidated by the pen of philosophical his- 
tory.” Again, any Tory success, even when brought about by the 
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intrigues of Harley, St. John, and Mrs. Masham, is for him the voice 
of the nation, simply because it is Tory success. But if the Whigs 
keep in office for two reigns, it is “ distasteful to the nation no doubt.” 
All these inconsistencies are quite innocent in the mouth of a Pro- 
fessor who cannot see the difficulties of his own position, and will only 
admit the faults of his party on condition that he is allowed to refer 
them to the conspiracies and wickedness of their opponents. A man 
who thinks that the Bishops and Universities are the natural leaders 
of the English people ought to have seen that the following statement 
requires more to account for it than merely “the policy of Walpole :” 
“The more decided Churchmen shrink away into the country, or 
vegetate in the Universities, at this time at their lowest ebb.” Illus- 
trious exiles generally upraise, not degrade, the places of their sojourn. 
But in spite of his innocence, there is a subtlety of contrivance about 
Mr. Burrows which deserves to be noted. Only a dullard could fail 
to read between the lines of his justification of the Gordon riots a re- 
flected justification of Lord Derby’s ministry in making concessions 
under somewhat analogous circumstances. ‘ There is no doubt that, 
however shocking the effect of the demonstration, these riots did in 
fact represent in their wild way the same instinctive dread of Roman- 
ism, and distrust in the statesmanship which was once more bringing 
it back into political power, as was witnessed in the reign of Charles 
11.;” it was “the dread of seeing Romanism set up in a position of 
political equality with the Establishments of England and Scotland” 
which actuated the incendiaries. 

Mr. Burrows is a faithful disciple of Mr. Disraeli; but he gives the 
master’s historical theories in a schoolboy’s rendering, revised and 
corrected by a clerical hand. There is the same wonderful estimate 
of Bolingbroke’s political sagacity; but it is tempered with an appro- 
priate rebuke of his scepticism. There are the same marvellous pro- 
positions about an Establishment being necessary to render the State 
religious which are so familiar in Mr. Disraeli’s speeches. Mr. Bur- 
rows has evidently learnt much, and that the more amusing part, of 
his history out of Mr. Disraeli’s novels, which, however, he only refers 
to as having the merit of first rescuing Bolingbroke from his undeserved 
oblivion. There is an old saying, that without an admixture of chaff 
the horse is apt to bolt his oats: no doubt, in the order of Providence, 
Mr. Burrows’s lectures are intended to provide a wholesome check 
upon the intellectual voracity of the students of his University. 


57. Unper the rather unfortunate name of Typical Selections, a volume 
of select extracts from the works of classical English authors has been 
issued for the Clarendon Press Series. There is little doubt that a 
good reading-book for the use of the higher classes in schools has long 
been urgently needed ; and the present volume is on a generally sound 
plan, has been carefully edited, and seems in all respects but one to be 
of singular merit. The introductory notices are said in the Preface to 
be the work of many different hands, and are mostly very good indeed, 
—short, well written, and to the point, giving the cardinal facts in the 
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lives of the respective authors, and indicating the chief merits and de- 
fects of their styles. The passages chosen, if not always the best, are 
with very few exceptions sufficiently good to do justice to the writer's 
reputation, and to serve with proper limitations as models of style. The 
book therefore represents a real and very great advance in the class 
of educational manuals, and may be read with pleasure as a Golden 
Treasury, so to speak, of prose literature, by others than students at 
schools and colleges. 

Where, however, so much has been done well, it is unfortunate that 
a single fault in the design should run through the whole book, and 
keep it below the standard it might have reached. If the name 
Typical Selections means anything, it implies that the passages chosen 
represent the thoughts of great authors, and not merely their style and 
tricks of expression. No doubt, in a book which is to be used largely 
by young people, the impure allusions and jests that occur in the 
writings of Swift, Arbuthnot, or Sterne, and the passages in which 
Hume and Gibbon assail the Christian belief, ought not to be repro- 
duced. But to go into the other extreme, and choose passages which 
are only typical of what the authors were not, is at least equally un- 
advisable; and precisely this has been done. In the case of Sterne, 
Tristram Shandy and the Sentimental Journey have been tabooed, to 
the evident indignation of the author of the excellent notice on him; 
and the extracts made are from the Sermons, Sterne’s most worthless 
and least ‘‘ typical” production. Similarly with Fielding, the Voyage 
to Lisbon and the Essay on Conversation are the only parts quoted. 
A caution against Bolingbroke’s views is inserted in the prefatory 
notice; but he appears in the extracts a devout Christian, who declares 
that “far from fearing my Creator, that ail-perfect Being whom I 
adore, I should fear to be no longer his creature.” Shaftesbury, not 
always accounted orthodox, is typically represented by a fervid effu- 
sion on “ God in the Universe.” Why Mandeville should have been 
omitted is inexplicable. It is true, Mandeville’s great work was 
publicly burned by the hangman, and has many awkward passages ; 
but his Essay on Charity Schools contains a very quotable passage on 
bringing up the children of the poor in the fear of God, in order, as 
he afterwards explains, that they may not rob their employers. Of 
course, on this system, Richardson, the most moral in purpose of our 
early novelists, finds no place in the list, because even Sir Charles 
Grandison contains pages that would not now be thought edifying. 
Yet it may surely be questioned whether the clever boy who is cap- 
tivated by Sterne’s style will confine himself to reading the Sermons, 
when he takes down Sterne’s works. It is impossible to recommend 
an author, and put his best writings into the Index Expurgatorius. 
The editorial prudery has been even stronger in matters touching re- 
ligion; and there is not a passage in illustration of the strong irony 
with which Swift scathed the freethinkers of his time. The refu- 
tations of Tindal and Collins are sound in purpose and excellent in 
workmanship ; but they touch on irreverence, and are proscribed. 
On the other hand, several passages that display the most rancorous 
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political passion have been admitted into the manual. Bolingbroke’s 
attack on Harley, extracts from the letters of Junius insulting the 
Duke of Grafton, and a passage in which Cobbett inquires whether 
hell has a torment surpassing the wickedness of the man who invented 
paper money, are very properly given among the typical selections. 
By all means let them remain. That Bolingbroke was malignant, 
Junius and Cobbett brutal, are facts to be borne at mind by all who 
read them. But the student ought also to understand from typical 
illustrations that Bolingbroke’s pious fervour was the cloak of Deism, 
and that Swift’s jests were the weapons of a confident faith. 

Of minor mistakes and blemishes there are very few that deserve 
special notice. The article on De Foe is so far inaccurate that it 
represents him as abandoning politics at the accession of the House of 
Hanover, a statement which Mr. Lee’s book has abundantly disproved. 
“Wharton,” at p. 197, should be Warton. The year of Atterbury’s 
death is not matter of conjecture. Gibbon’s commissionership of the 
Board of Trade ought perhaps to have been noticed, as his service in 
the militia has been. Cavendish’s Life of Wolsey, and Roper’s of Sir 
Thomas More, are better examples of style than Sidney, and ought to 
have been quoted for the sixteenth century. Barrow’s famous descrip- 
tion of wit is a higher specimen of his powers than any given; and De 
Quincey’s description of the Vision of Sudden Death from “ The English 
Mail Coach,” might perhaps be added to the extracts given from his 
works. One of the two passages taken to illustrate Macaulay is from 
an essay which he hesitated to republish, and in a style which he deli- 
berately censured as ‘overloaded with gaudy and ungraceful orna- 
ment.” It is excellent, and ought to be retained; but it is not 
sufficiently typical to represent the author as he was in nine-tenths of 
his writings. The two works by which Cobbett now lives, his English 
Grammar and the History of the Reformation, are not mentioned or 
quoted. But these are trifling matters. Such as it is, the book isa 
very good one ; and if it be only remodelled, so as to make it really 
typical, it ought to have as good a chance of perpetuity as any school- 
book can deserve. The necessary changes do not affect more than forty 
out of four hundred pages. Two slight additions are, however, desir- 
able. The works from which the extracts are taken ought to be indi- 
cated ; and a little bibliographical list of the best editions of every 
author might, with advantage, be appended to the biographical notices. 


58. The History of the Fisherman Khaliph and the Khaliph Harun 
al Rashid is a really valuable contribution to the stock of genuine 
Eastern Tales. Most persons who take an interest in the subject are 
aware that there are different recensions of the collection known under 
the name of The Thousand and One Nights. The same tale has been 
preserved by oral tradition, and handed down with very great variations 
both in style and details. The tales are very variously distributed over 
the thousand and one nights; and some of the recensions contain 
tales which are not found in the others. The one now published 
at Jerusalem by M. Clermont-Ganneau, is extracted from the Turkish 
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version of The Thousand and One Nights, as a pleasant text-book 
for students of the Turkish language. The manner in which it is 
written renders it eminently suitable for the purpose of initiating 
strangers into the niceties, not indeed of the classical writers, but of 
the ordinary colloquial style. The book, however, is likely to have a 
wider circulation than its editor scems to anticipate. The tale, now 
made accessible to European readers, is worth reading for its own sake, 
though, like most stories of the kind, it would suffer from analysis or 
abridgement. 


59. Tue last volume of M. Sainte-Beuve’s Nouveaux Lundis differs 
from its predecessors in nothing save that it is the last. The inex- 
haustible stream of scrupulous and sympathetic criticism has ceased to 
flow; but the hand of death was necessary to arrest it. The author’s 
powers were scarcely impaired, and the limits of his materials far from 
reached. The present volume contains reprints of articles on Count 
Beugnot, best known to history as the real author of the Count d’Ar- 
tois’s phrase, “ I] n’y a rien de changé en France, il n’y a qu’un Fran- 
cais de plus;” on Marshal Saxe as a diplomatist, on some points of 
Orthography, on some French editions of Virgil, on Lamennais’s 
Correspondence, and on two or three more or less forgotten worthies, 
including P. Hyacinthe’s uncle, the Charles Loyson of whom it 
was written, ‘“‘Méme quand l’oison vole, on voit qu'il a des pattes.”’ 
M. Sainte-Beuve has the courage to quote Balzac’s remarks on 
his weakness for abortive reputations; but there is some truth in 
the irritable novelist’s charges. A bat-like ghoulishness indeed is not 
the prominent characteristic of Sainte-Beuve’s muse ; she does not 
roam about in the dark like a jackal ; but it is impossible to deny that 
she sometimes ‘ enters into cemeteries, and returns with estimable 
corpses, which have never done anything to the author to deserve being 
thus disturbed.” Count Gisors who was killed at the battle of Cre- 
feld in 1758, and Count Clermont who lost the same battle, and cor- 
responded with his friends in as arrant slang as any produced by the 
nineteenth century, scarcely deserve the space devoted to them. On 
the other hand, General Franceschi-Delonne, a brilliant cavalry officer, 
who died in a Spanish prison, before having consolidated his reputation, 
is a man whom it is agreeable to see at full length in M. Sainte- 

3euve’s extracts. Even the unfortunate Loyson owes the indulgence 
with which he is treated to an amiable generosity rather than an 
abstract preference for the task of literary resurrectionist. The emi- 
nent critic has never forgotten the days when he was himself a poet 
and novelist, something less than eminent. 

In orthography M. Sainte-Beuve gives rather too little weight to 
the etymological argument, and too much to the notion of consistency. 
The third Dictionary of the Academy, published in 1740, marks an 
epoch in French spelling by the abolition of the s in teste, masle, ete., 
and whatever other changes it suited the Abbé d’Olivet to consecrate ; 
but the same body, which exercised an irresponsible dictatorship over 
the usage of the (narrow) literary class, refused, until 1835, to adopt 
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Voltaire’s substitution of the a for the o where the former is pro- 
nounced. Capitaliser, émotionner, baser, formuler, absolutisme, are 
words which the Academy, two years ago, could scarcely bring itself 
to sanction. That some restriction upon the multiplication of mean- 
ingless syllables is needed, the example of a zealous official proves: 
like other people, he derived a verb régler from the noun régle ; from 
réyler comes réglement, and from réglement réglementer, at which the 
process of derivation might have stopped; but réglementer supplied 
réglementation, and réglementation swelled into réglementationner before 
the linguistic genius of M. Ducos rested from its labours. 

The notice of Lamennais is less appreciative than is usual with the 
critic. Undue stress is laid upon the reluctance with which he origi- 
nally entered the priesthood; and it is not quite clear whether he is 
condemned for yielding too easily to the influence of his nearest friends, 
or for accepting the post of guide to others while still amenable to such 
influence. The judgments passed on him seem the more severe 
because, with their author, criticism was apt to take the form of mea- 
sured and judicious praise of undeniable merits which, however, would 
not have been discovered but for him: praise is the rule, and even 
urbane dissent the exception. It is difficult to say whether, as a 
whole, M. Sainte-Beuve’s work gained or lost by this eulogistic ten- 
dency. It probably lost in breadth, the breadth of fixed principles, 
tried by which it is not easy for every one to be right at once; but it 
probably gained in variety, and perhaps in some respects in accuracy, 
for in so far as it is a part of the critic’s function to interpret, he will 
not interpret the worse for assuming, chameleon-like, the colour of 
the work on which he rests while speaking. 


60. Tue Preface to Mr. Calverley’s translation of Theocritus is 
devoted to an apology for blank verse, and for not Latinizing Greek 
proper names; he also says that he has never deviated from the text 
of Briggs, where it was possible to extract a sense from it. The text 
of Briggs hardly stands on the same level as the Textus Receptus ; 
and the sugyestion that it is as easy to write satisfactory blank verse 
as rhyme, does not take into account that the effects of rhyme are 
obvious, and produced by definite means, while the effects of blank 
verse are subtle, and produced by complex means. It would have 
been as well if Mr. Calverley had explained upon what ground he has 
altered the sex of the beloved in two or three of the idylls, which, 
after all, are quite capable of an innocent interpretation, while he has 
gone straight through the twenty-seventh idyll, which cannot be 
reconciled with either ancient or modern standards of morality. 
Whenever any patchwork of this kind is attempted, there are sure to 
be traces of the join. For instance, in the twelfth idyll, the reference 
to Ganymede loses all its fitness; yet it was impossible to discover a 
substitute. 

The translation is always scholarly and readable, though once or 
twice Mr. Calverley might have been more literal with advantage. In 
the fifteenth idyll, Praxinoe quotes a proverb about the man who said, 
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“ All in, ladies,” and shut out his daughter-in-law; this loses a good 
deal of its point when translated— 
“ ¢ We’re all in now,’ 
As quoth the goodman, and shut out his wife.” 


Again, in the song in the same idyll, the Hours are called soft-footed, 
in reference to their silent passage: Mr. Calverley calls them “ dainty- 
footed,” which is pretty, but just perceptibly false. A more serious 
fault is that he has not caught the tone of Theocritus’s fresh feeling 
for nature and common life. His version of the second idyll is full of 
a spurious romanticism: through the first part we have the following 
burden— 
“Turn, magic wheel, and draw my hero home ;” 
which girlish sentimentality is supposed to be an equivalent for ‘‘ You, 
wry-neck, draw that man to my house.’’ There are further faults of 
keeping, like— 
“ Theucharile, the sainted Thracian nurse 
(My next-door neighbour),” 
and 
“On they came, 
With beards that rivalled the laburnum’s gold, 
And breasts more sheeny than thyself, O moon, 
Fresh from the stern delights of towrnament.” 
In the eleventh idyll we have the following strange piece of frigidity— 
“ Go, plait rush-baskets, lop the olive-boughs 
To feed thy lambkins, that were rational.” 
Tt is curious that Mr. Calverley, with his overstrained refinement, 
should be most successful in the scolding-matches which form the 
staple of so many idylls. Perhaps there the tone is unmistakeable, or 
at least a matter of perception, not of feeling; perhaps also it is some- 
thing that the construction of the original almost forced the translator 
to abandon his colourless blank verse. The following extract is the 
beginning of the Bridal of Helen— 
** Whilome, in Lacedzemon, 
Tripped many a maiden fair, 
To gold-tressed Menelaus’ halls, 
With hyacinths in her hair ; 
Twelve to the Painted Chamber, 
The queenliest in the land, 
The clustered loveliness of Greece 
Came dancing hand in hand. 
For Helen, Tyndarus’ daughter, 
Had just been wooed and won, 
Helen, the darling of the world, 
By Atreus’ younger son : 
For this with woven footsteps 
They beat the floor, and sang 
Their bridal hymn of triumph 
Till all the palace rang.” 
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These lines have merit of a kind which does not need analysis. 
They are perhaps the prettiest single passage in the volume, though 
the translator, and, it must be added, the author, maintain a more 
equable excellence elsewhere. 


61. M. Pact Lacrorx, in his book on Les Arts au Moyen Age 
et AV Epoque de la Renaissance, again traverses part of the ground 
occupied by his great work in five quarto volumes, published twenty 
years ago in conjunction with M. Ferdinand Seré. That important 
illustrated publication had a more extensive field than the present 
single though bulky volume, limited, as it mainly is, to the material 
developments of the arts and handicrafts down to the age when 
printing, maritime discovery, and the Reformation initiated a 
period of new motives and methods. M. Seré died some years 
ago; and M. Jacroix has taken as his fellow-labourer one of the 
most expert chromo-lithographers now living. The illustrations are 
400 engravings on wood, and nineteen coloured pictures, many of 
them of such excellence as to warrant the highest estimate of M. 
Kellerhoven, even apart from any consideration of his previous publi- 
cations, Chefs d’(Euvres des Grand Maitres, Légende de S. Ursule, and 
others. The literary part of the undertaking is nearly as able, and 
similar in character. As the coloured pictures are facsimile repro- 
ductions, so the historical and descriptive text, from the first sub- 
ject brought before the reader, ‘“‘ Ameublement civil et religieux,” to 
the last in the book, ‘‘ Imprimerie,” has been in great part skilfully 
reproduced from specific writers, Alfred Michiels, Mérimée, Riocreux, 
De Saulcy, and a host of others. In an encyclopedia the twenty sub- 
jects treated would have been distributed to different hands; and 
the result might have shown varied fields of learning and new researches 
in history. Here some of the subjects, which are less within M. 
Lacroix’s tastes and line of study, are made up of comparatively 
hackneyed materials ; while others, such as “Instruments de Musique,” 
‘‘ Manuscrits,”’ and ‘* Miniatures des MSS.,” are very fresh and inter- 
esting. The chapter on ‘ Parchemin et Papier” is very meagre in 
the notice of the last-mentioned material; and the few dates that are 
known in the early manufacture of paper, 1318, 1390 for example, are 
not mentioned. 

In the chapter on Engraving on Wood and Copper a current mistake 
is repeated and carried a stage further. M. Lacroix gives a description 
nearly a page in length of a small print by Winceslaus of Olmittz, in 
which a monstrous creature, having a cloven hoof and a griffin’s claw 
instead of feet, and a human female body with an ass’s head, stands 
on the bank of a stream, inscribed “ Tavere.”’ Above the head is 
“Roma Caput Mundi,” and elsewhere appears “Januarii 1496.” 
This print is described as an etching, and is said to set aside all the 
artists usually brought forward as claimants for the honour of invent- 
ing at a later time this artistic species of engraving. Authority for 
this statement is not given ; but it is Passavant who first describes the 
print in question in his Peintre-Graveur, ii. 136, and who affirms it 
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to be an “eau forte.’”’ The print exists in the British Museum, and 
is not etched, but cut by the burin. And this is not the only mis- 
statement in the matter. The date 1496, if it were the date of the 
execution of the print, would have a curious importance in another 
way; for Winceslaus of Olmiitz copied no less that seven of Albert 
Durer’s finest inventions, and this early date would go towards prov- 
ing Durer to be the copyist, as indeed some writers have suggested. 
In Lomazzo, Trattato della Pittura (4to, Milan, 1585), the monster 
is described as having been found in the Tiber at the date on the 
print: and the engraving is manifestly a blow aimed at Rome after 
the fermentation of the Reformation had begun. Passavant does not 
advance the date as of any importance. Having taken the pains to 
ascertain the facts, we correct this mistake in order that it may not be 
repeated, and without implying that M. Lacroix has been guilty of any 
serious laxity in his investigation. On the contrary, his handsome 
volume shows practised ability, and wide acquaintance with books 
and antiquities. 


62. Tue places in which ceramic art has been cultivated are espe- 
cially numerous in France ; and French literature is accordingly rich 
in works of local bearing on the subject. The most important of them 
which has recently appeared is a posthumous Histoire de la faience de 
Rouen, by M. André Pottier, curator of the Library and Ceramic 
Museum of that city. It is adorned with chromo-lithograph illustrations 
of remarkable fidelity by M. Silbermann of Strasburg. The Rouen 
manufacture may be traced by means of specimens to the middle of 
the fourteenth century; the earliest example, however, which M. 
Pottier gives is an enamelled tile found at Ecouen, and marked “ A 
Rouen, 1542.” The book, however, is mainly devoted to the faience 
proper, which dates from the early years of the seventeenth century, and 
continues without interruption to the end of the eighteenth, The author 
shows by the text of letters-patent issued in 1673, that Louis Poterat had 
at that time, twenty-two years before the discoveries made at St. Cloud, 
established a manufactory of porcelain in a suburb of Rouen. An ex- 
cellent specimen of this early manufacture exists in the museum at 
Sévres. The history of Poterat’s family and descendants has a place 
in M. Pottier’s investigations, side by side with the different phases 
and conditions of the manufacture down to the French Revolution. 
From the Documents sur les fabriques de faience de Rouen recuellis 
par Hailliet de Couronne, published in 1865 by M. Leopold Delisle, 
it appears that Poterat’s father had a manufactory at St. Sever at 
Rouen, as early as 1650. 


63. Tne Belgian musician, M. Fétis, has just issued a second volume 
of his Histoire générale de la Musique. Like the preceding one, it is 
characterized by felicitous theories and clear descriptions of instru- 
ments, which throw a new light on the condition of music among dif- 
ferent nations. It continues the author’s researches on the Semitic 
peoples, adding some new fnformation relative to the Aryans and Tura- 
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nians ; and the Preface answers some criticisms which were made on 
the first volume. M. Fétis disavows the opinion attributed to him, 
that the Arab chant proceeds by thirds of tones, and explains his real 
theory, namely, that the chromatic change, which with us proceeds by 
semitones, proceeds in Arab music by thirds of tones, so that their 
gamut would show intervals of three comas, if it were arranged accord- 
ing to our rules, which, however, are unknown to the Semitic peoples. 
In opposition to M. Fétis’s remarks on the Arab scale, and to show 
the emptiness of his theory, the European scale, which was called the 
natural scale, was produced. M. Feétis, after remarking that the same 
argument was used a century ago against the Abbé Toderini, 
affirms that the Arab gamut, or progression by thirds of tones, and the 
Turanian gamut, or progression by a mixture of thirds of tones and 
quarter tones, are quite as natural as the European scale for the people 
who employ them; and he adds that the difference depends chiefly on 
the diversity of race. The result of this would be that a person of 
one race would be incapable of understanding the popular music of an- 
other race, merely because of this diversity of blood, and not because 
he is habituated to his own scale. But M. Fétis often takes the effects 
of education for those of race or nature. Again, he cannot admit the 
existence of any rhythmical music (and for him all music is rhythmical) 
which is not built upon one of the binary or trinary measures; and 
he regards the quinary measure (£) of the Finns and the septenary 
measure (7) of the Serbs as composite modes, which ought to be de- 
composed into 2+ and 44%. This view seems to be an effect of 
the refinement of his European musical education, which prevents his 
abstracting himself from the measures derived from the binary and ter- 
nary systems with which his mind is entirely engrossed. He remarks 
the striking universality of the /a as the initial or tonic note of a great 
number of musical systems; and he regards this as a point common 
to all human organizations, of whatever race. He continues his re- 
searches into Arab music, assisted by the works of de Hammer, Kose- 
garten, Villoteau, Kiesewetter, Lane, and Daniel; while his researches 
on the music of Hindostan and India beyond the Ganges are based 
almost exclusively on the works of Jones, Patterson, Willand, and 
Parsons. In the part of his works relating to the music of the Aryans, 
he resolves the question regarding the origin of the viola d’amore and 
the barytone. He finds the same sympathetic accord which is the 
vital principle of both these instruments apparent in the double dispo- 
sition of the chords of two Indian sarongis used at Delhi, Benares, 
and Moursed. From India he supposes this principle of harmony 
to have passed, perhaps by means of the gipsies, into Persia, Turkey, 
Hungary, and so into Germany. 








64. M. Caro chooses for his sphere of thought the fringes of the 
moral world, where the dark soul supplants the light soul, where the 
ordinary moral sanity, acknowledged as such by ethical philosophies 
founded on Aristotle, gives place to exceptional manifestations, and 
where reason and demonstration are lost in mysticism and the vague 
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of the infinite and indefinite. He began with an essay on Saint Mar- 
tin and the mysticism of the eighteenth century, gained a prize at 
the Academy for an essay on the idea of God in contemporary criti- 
cism, and has since published works on Goethe and the pantheism of 
the nineteenth century, and on the relations between materialism and 
science. His Nouvelles études morales sur le temps présent continue in 
the same realm of thought. He discusses suicide in its relations to 
civilisation, the moral aspect of health and the power of the will over 
the morbid tendencies of the body, the direction of souls in the seven- 
teenth century, and the ethics of literary men of the present day. 
Two men, whose moral biographies he constructs out of their corre- 
spondence, engage his attention because they strictly belong to the 
ethical realms which he treats as the sphere of his studies. La- 
mennais is discussed not as a philosopher or a divine, but as a mystic. 
who from his eighth year believed he saw the infinite, and felt God, and 
who said of others, ‘‘ They behold what I behold, but see not what I 
see.” Heine too comes into his arena, not as a poet, nor as a satirist, 
except so far as his poetry and his satire expressed his moral qualities, 
but as one of those numerous Germans who about the year 1820 “by the 
grace of Hegel came to know they were God.” Hence the essay on 
him has the appropriate title of ‘‘ The Calamities of a God in the Nine- 
teenth Century.’’ There is a fresh consciousness of rude healthiness 
visible in M. Caro’s morbid anatomy, which makes a pleasant contrast ; 
and he succeeds in giving admirable clearness to matters which in 
themselves are dark and deep. But much of this clearness is due to 
the shortness of his sounding-line, and the conseyuent inadequacy of 
his criticism, which rather skims the surface than reaches to the 
bottom. For instance, his investigation of those characteristics of 
Heine which may be traced to the special influence of his race is 
entirely inadequate. But he writes with brilliancy and good sense. 


65. Tux special province of M. Henri Martin is the archeology of 
cosmical science. His essay on the Timzeus of Plato, his history of 
physical sciences in ancient times, his inquiry into the opinion of the 
ancients on thunder, electricity, and magnetism, and even his book on 
Galileo, are all‘of this class. But he has also pushed his investigation 
into another sphere—that of Christian philosophy, and the principles 
involved in Christian dogmas. He has written on the future life accord- 
ing to Christian teaching. He went a step nearer to modern physical 
science in his essay on the spiritualist conception of natural philo- 
sophy; and now, in Les sciences et la philosophie, he boldly attacks 
modern positive sciences, and criticises not only the metaphysical 
consequences which their adepts seem to deduce from them, but even 
their own physical conclusions, which are obviously within their limits. 
Here his special capacity and preparation seem to fail him. Asa 
historian of the different systems of cosmology and psychology which 
the human mind has evolved, as an expounder of their analogies and 
their dissidences, he has gained a foremost place It is impossible to 
read the distinct descriptions of ancient psychological systems in the 
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essay on “the soul and the life of the body,” or the criticism and brief 
description of various mystical systems in the essay on “ superstitions 
dangerous to science,” without admiration for both his knowledge and 
his expository power. But when he leaves literature and touches the 
positive sciences he stumbles. The design of the present volume is 
one which enhances his danger. It is, he says, a work of concilia- 
tion; its design is to reconcile Christian philosophy and Catholic 
dogmatism with the secure results of modern science and modern 
philosophy. For this purpose he first proposes certain canons, such 
as “never to give as certain anything but what is either self-evident 
or proved,” ‘“‘never to reject as false anything that is not certainly 
contrary to a self-evident or proved truth,” and so on, with several 
practical axioms, whose good sense is self-evident when the subject- 
matter to which they relate is all within the operation of the same kind 
of proof. But, in the present case, he has to reconcile dogmas which 
rest on authority with generalizations which rest on positive induc- 
tion; and, in consequence of the diversity of proof, the canons of 
conciliation prove inapplicable to the total mass. For instance, he 
says authority teaches that Adam was the first man, but paleontology 
decides that the human remains found in association with those of the 
mammoth and cave-bear are anterior to any date that can possibly 
be assigned to an historical Adam. And he conciliates this difference 
by a denial that those primitive bimanes were men at all, on the 
ground that their remains furnish no proof at all of distinctive human 
intelligence, will, or soul. Such an argument, destructive as it is of 
the whole analogy of sciences, belongs to the pleading of the advocate, 
not to the impartial summing up of the judge. Again, as he considers 
it necessary to refute “‘ Darwinism ”’ in order to cut away the ground 
of materialism, he adopts with alacrity the arguments of Agassiz, al- 
though they are based on the violent geological assumption that we 
know the first traces of life on the earth—an opinion which is entirely 
a matter of controversy among geologists. In fact, then, his canons, ad- 
mirable for regulating a controversy upon homogeneous subject-matters, 
are found to be not altogether applicable to the heterogeneous field on 
which he marshals them. In a work of conciliation it is necessary to 
be an acknowledged spokesman for both sides. The mediator re- 
jected by even one side would be no mediator at all. But while M. 
Martin would hardly be acknowledged by the natural philosophers, 
neither would his interpretations be accepted by divines. When he 
settles that the Index, registering the Pope’s condemnation of Galileo, 
is a fallible congregation, and that a proposition emanating from a 
Council is more authoritative than one emanating from a Pope, he 
uses tests of authority which are too wide for one school of Catholics 
and too narrow for another, and are altogether rejected as arbitrary 
by Protestants. In order to succeed in the work of conciliation, it is 
requisite first to determine with great accuracy what the things are 
that have to be reconciled. 


66. Proressor Benrey’s Geschichte der Sprachwissenschajt una 
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orientalischen Philologie in Deutschland, which forms the eighth 
volume of the History of Sciences in Germany during the more recent 
period, now being published by the Historical Commission of the 
Bavarian Academy of Sciences, covers a much wider field than might 
at first sight be expected from its programme. The first part of the 
book, comprising nearly 300 pages, gives a complete history of the 
Science of Language down to the beginning of the present century. 
After a short section on the earliest traces of philological speculation 
comes an admirable account of the Indian schools of philology. The 
merits and deficiencies of Panini’s grammatical system are pointed out 
in detail. Another section is devoted to the philology of the Greeks 
and Romans ; and justice is done to the theories of the Sophists, Plato, 
Aristotle, Epicurus, the Stoics, the Alexandrians, Quintilian, and 
the Grammarians. Another section treats of the influence of Chris- 
tianity, of the labours of medieval writers, and of the Buddhists. 
A full aceount is then given of the Arabian and Jewish schools of 
philology. A sixth section, occupying more than 100 pages, gives 
an accurate summary of the progress of philology during the period 
comprised between the revival of letters and the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. Every writer in that period who produced an 
important philological work, whose efforts were directed towards 
philological culture, is mentioned in his proper place. The ideas of 
men like Scaliger, Bacon, Relandus, the Port-Royalists, Leibniz, 
Wilkins, Adelung, Court de Gebelin, de Brosses, Monboddo, Harris, 
Horne Tooke, and Bernhardi, which tended each in its way towards a 
general theory of language or languages, are described as fully as 
possible. Professor Benfey quotes from these writers a number of 
passages which are remarkable as containing in themselves the germs 
of important truths which were only acknowledged later on, as when 
Horne Tooke says: ‘‘Is not the Latin verb Jbo an assertion? Yes 
indeed is it, and in three letters. But those three letters contain 
three words: two verbs and a pronoun.” “ All those common termina- 
tions in any language, of which all Nouns or Verbs in that language 
equally partake (under the notion of declension or conjugation) are 
themselves separate words with distinct meanings. . . . These termina- 
tions are all explicable, and ought all to be explained: or there will be 
no end of such fantastical writers as this Mr. Harris, who takes fiction 
for philosophy.” In these remarkable words a problem is proposed 
which in the days of Horne Tooke was premature, and in fact was simply 
insoluble until the study of Sanskrit opened a new world to philological 
inquiry. The solution of Horne Tooke’s problem is the very subject 
which is so successfully treated in Bopp’s Comparative Grammar, and 
in the essays of more recent scholars. The second part of Professor 
Benfey’s work describes the revolution produced in science through 
the study of Sanskrit ; and his most interesting chapters are devoted to 
an account of the labours of Friedrich Schlegel, Bopp, Jacob Grimm, 
and Wilhelm von Humboldt. The more recent developments of the 
science are then described. In the last part of his work Professor 
Benfey divides the languages of the earth into their different families 
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and groups, and briefly catalogues the writers who have contributed 
to the knowledge of each language. This portion of the book unfor- 
tunately suffers in consequence of the limits imposed upon it; within 
those limits it has all the completeness which might be expected in the 
work of a scholar who is not surpassed by any in the foremost ranks 
of the science of language. 


67. Tue first part of the Icelandic-English Dictionary which Mr. 
Vigfusson has arranged, chiefly from the collections of the late Mr. 
Cleasby, and partly from his own stores, is an instalment of what 
promises to be a complete glossary of the old and classical language of 
Scandinavia. The wide field of Icelandic literature between the 
years 900 to 1262 has been carefully travelled over; but the work 
has been chiefly founded on the prose writings of the twelfth and 
two following centuries. The classified list of works and authors cited 
shows the extent and variety of these sources; but Mr. Vigfusson is 
right in saying that the old literature, however rich, does not give the 
whole language, but requires to be supplemented and illustrated by 
the living tongue. The old literature of Iceland, notwithstanding the 
rapid decay of the commonwealth after 1262, did not end before 
A.D. 1400; and supposing even the next 100 or 150 years to have 
been a blank, as far as prose was concerned, no essential changes could 
have occurred in the language of an isolated community, living exclu- 
sively in its own past. ‘The changes of other Teutonic languages were 
owing to circumstances altogether different from those of Iceland. In 
Germany, during the middle age, the language emerged from a lower 
stage, and rose to a more robust and definite form; while in Seandi- 
navia all national traditions were lost sight of, foreign influences pre- 
vailed, and the language dwindled down from manifestly higher to 
weaker forms. Norway, however, which had taken an active part in 
the literary movement of the North, and was also the most secluded 
of the three Scandinavian kingdoms, preserved its old language longer 
than the rest, down to the thirteenth century. The modern Icelandic 
literature has fixed the form of the language, and winnowed away the 
superfluous chaff from its vowel system, without essentially altering 
the original form. This operation began at an earlier period of the 
language, and accompanied its successive stages of growth. The 
oldest Icelandic grammarians, as Thorodd Gamlason in the beginning 
of the twelfth century, perceived the necessity of fixing the floating 
vowel system by some additional signs. These, however, grew ob- 
solete; and Icelandic orthography is not even yet definitely settled. 
The modern literature, beginning about the time of the Reformation, 
is, with the exception of its religious branch, wholly modelled on the 
past. This tendency seems a growing one, and the most modern 
poets are often the most archaic. Hence the modern literature has 
little or nothing in common with that of other Teutonic languages ; 
but it possesses its own local interest, and illustrates both the history 
of the language and the genius of the small community to which it 
owes its character. 
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In the outlines of Icelandic grammar prefixed to the present work, 
Mr. Vigfusson treats of the simple vowel change or umlaut, which he 
distinguishes into two chief categories, the 7- and the u- umlaut. The 
vowel change is a characteristic feature of all Indo-Germanic lan- 
guages, and not, as Mr. Vigfusson seems to think, an invention of 
Grimm's. Its most definite forms are certainly the Guna and Vrddhi, 
and the rest of the Sandhi of the Sanskrit, wherein a and 4, with the 
semi-vowels ¢, 7, 1, u, become é, ar, al, 6, and Gi, dr, Gl, du. In Ice- 
landic, a d, au, o 6, u %, jo ju, are changed by the 7 umlaut into e, @, 
ey, y, &, y¥ ¥ >; and by the uw umlaut a d become Gw. But even 
these categories are still vague and indefinite, and do not settle the 
orthography. Mr. Vigfusson traces seven lost vowels, or rather semi- 
vowels, showing how the process of amalgamation and transfusion is 
essential to the progress of a language, and how it may even apply to 
the categories above mentioned, as being, in the physiology of lan- 
guage, no symptom of decay or collapse, but rather one of strength 
and vitality. It is worth observing that not only Sanskrit, but even 
several Slavonic languages, as Lithuanian and Russian, illustrate the 
vowel system of the Icclandic far better than many Teutonic lan- 
guages. 

The etymological authorities used are chiefly represented by Grimm, 
Dr. Bosworth’s Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, the Ormulum for early Eng- 
lish, and Schmeller’s Glossary to Heliand for old Saxon. However 
valuable Grimm’s etymological remarks may be, it is possible to use 
them immoderately. They are always suggestive; but they often 
verge on the points of conflict between South-German and Scandi- 
navian or Icelandic philology, and consequently are out of place in an 
Icelandic-English dictionary. Mr. Vigfusson frequently indulges 
in this sort of relaxation, a striking instance of which occurs in the 
article on the conjunction enda (Engl. and). This is a test word to 
distinguish the Scandinavian from the Saxon-German; but in Ice- 
landic it bears a very wide construction, and notwithstanding a multi- 
tude of references from texts of every kind, we are still left without 
means of determining its true grammatical import, whether conjunctive, 
disjunctive, or emphatic. Notwithstanding the copious illustration of 
many words, others are slurred over; and the letters of the alphabet 
give occasion for rather prolix observations on their pronunciation, 
spelling, changes, and interchanges. The prepositions are admirably 
treated, and give legitimate occasion for interesting comparative re- 
marks; in the case of nouns, adjectives, and adverbs, such remarks 
should have occurred more sparingly. The Icelandic words are 
illustrated by parallels from the Teutonic, Slavonic, neo-Latin, and 
classical languages—in a few instances also from the Sanskrit. 
Parallelism is useful, though it does not constitute the principle of 
modern comparative philology. But in the present case the parallels 
are mostly superfluous, besides often being loose and inexact. On the 
other hand, sufficient use has not been made of the sources for the 
dialects of Great Britain. Notwithstanding these drawbacks, however, 
the work is one of great importance, and deserves very high praise. 
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68. Mr. Murpuy’s book on Habit and Intelligence is written with 
a vivid sense of the connection of sciences, and of the method of 
treating them according to their genetic process, which shows what 
things are by showing how they came to be, and tracing them from 
their origin through their internal development to their perfect form. 
But the former of these convictions should not lead to the confusion 
of physical and metaphysical speculations; nor does any amount of 
protestation that the language is popuiar justify a writer in allowing 
the latter conviction to express itself in such terms as these: ‘ Sensa- 
tion, and, I doubt not, consciousness also, are due to the mutual 
action of a nerve-fibre and a ganglion.” It is a convenient profession 
that non-scientific language should be used in a book addressed to the 
general public; but that profession is too often only a conventional 
apology for non-scientific thought. It is not difficult to find examples 
of this in Mr. Murphy’s volumes. He refuses to define mind. “ It 
would be plausible to define mind as conscious life; but there are 
mental actions which are not conscious.” And then he goes on to 
say that mind is developed out of sensation, but that sensation alone 
does not constitute mind, which requires also consciousness; yet he 
has just said that mental acts are possible in the absence of one of the 
necessary constituent elements of mind. He has sufficient accuracy 
for the rough work of the generalizations of material science ; but the 
objects of metaphysical thought are too subtle for his analysis. 

He considers habit and intelligence to be the two great characteristics 
of life. Habit, he says, is an unconscious tendency to repeat all actions 
once performed, and is transmitted to offspring. Intelligence is also 
for the most part unconscious; for it comprises the organizing power, 
co-extensive with life, which adapts the eye for seeing, as well as that 
higher intelligence which first becomes active and conscious in the 
brain of man. What special school of philosophy he belongs to it is 
difficult to discover, as he does not enter into the question of person- 
ality; and it would be dangerous to affirm that he held either to any 
form of pantheism or to the doctrine of the secretion of life from the 
material organization. For although it is his system to trace the 
genesis of the objects he investigates, he does not go behind pheno- 
mena, or attempt to explain the residuum which does not yield to his 
analysis. 

But he has the merit of recognising the existence of this insoluble 
residuum ; and on this ground he criticises Mr. Darwin, with the main 
features of whose theory he agrees, while he differs from him inasmuch 
as he believes that the facts of organic adaptation required the guiding 
hand of intelligence for their development, and could not have been 
produced by unintelligent natural selection. In the same way, though 
agreeing in the main with the theory represented by Mr. Mill, Mr. 
Bain, and Mr. Herbert Spencer, he refuses to believe that all mental 
developments can be accounted for by the single principle of the asso- 
ciation of ideas, but maintains that there is in them all an element 
not derived from habit, and not resolvable into any unintelligent 
force whatsoever. He is an ontologist, reasoning in the language and 
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terms of a contrary school. There is much that is original and good 
in the volumes; but the author lacks the extensive cultivation which 
is necessary to a man who would organize all the sciences into one 


philosophy. 


69. Tue absolute co-ordination of a large number of the lines in 
the solar spectrum with those in the spectra of the simple bodies can- 
not be made until the wave-lengths of the several rays have been accu- 
rately determined. Several physicists have lately occupied themselves 
with such determinations. Professor Angstrém, in a memoir on 
Frauenhofer’s lines, presented to the Academy of Stockholm in 1861, 
announced his intention of undertaking to revise the determinations 
made by Frauenhofer by means of the fringes or diffraction spectra 
produced by gratings, and to determine also those of the other remark- 
able lines of the solar spectrum. His object was to obtain data for 
the construction of what he calls a normal spectrum founded on the 
lengths of the waves, and not on the indices of refraction. In 1863 
he published determinations of the length of the principal lines of 
Frauenhofer. Mr. Gibbs of Boston used these, and other determina- 
tions, to the number of 111, to construct a table, by means of which 
the wave-lengths of all the lines of Frauenhofer, which are given on 
the plates of Professor Kirchhoff’s spectrum-maps, might be deter- 
mined. This was the first attempt to construct a normal spectrum ; 
but the determinations which Mr. Gibbs had at his disposal were not 
numerous or exact enough. Even those of Professor Angstrém were 
incorrect, the assumed size of the grating, which he had not determined 
himself, being incorrect. He has now, however, published a remark- 
able work, in which he gives the wave-length of about 1000 rays of 
the solar spectrum ; and upon these measurements, which he considers 
sufficient for the purpose, he has founded a normal spectrum in which 
the lines from a to H are laid down. This spectrum is given in an 
atlas designed by Professor Thalén, consisting of six plates. The 
absolute determinations of the wave-lengths were made principally 
with two gratings traced by a diamond-point on glass; one had 4501 
lines in the space of 9 Paris lines, and the other 2701 lines. The 
greatest care was taken to determine the distance of the lines of the grat- 
ings: a new copy of the ‘“‘ Metré Prototype” of the Conservatoire des 
Arts et Métiers, made by MM. Brunner of Paris, and verified by Pro- 
fessor Angstrom and M. Tresca of the Conservatoire, having been 
procured. The measurements of the wave-lengths of all the principal 
lines of Frauenhofer, which were the basis of all the other micrometric 
measurements, were exclusively made with the grating No. 2, because, 
although the bars were not so numerous, it gave the lines of the spec- 
trum more distinctly than the other ; in other respects also he finds that 
it is not desirable to use too fine gratings. The results obtained are per- 
haps accurate to +g$p, Of their value, or even more. Along the margin 
of the spectrum in the atlas is a scale, a division of which corresponds 
to the ten-millionth of a millimetre of the length of the wave; so that 
it is possible to measure the lengths of the waves of individual rays 
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to one hundred-millionth of a millimetre. The scale gives immedi- 
ately—if we omit the three ciphers which follow the decimal point— 
the four first decimal figures, and the fifth figure by estimation of the 
tenth of a millimetre. Professor Angstrém thinks the atlas very 
nearly as accurate as the tables themselves. Some errors have, how- 
ever, crept into the engraving, amounting to 1-10th, and sometimes 
to 2-10ths of a millimetre ; but, as the actual measures of the feeble 
lines are doubtful perhaps to that extent, all these errors are insignifi- 
cant. An attempt has also been made to express the relative intensity 
of the rays on the plates. All the rays between c and 0 given in the 
atlas have been measured directly; they are about the same in number 
as those of Professor Kirchhoff. In order, however, to make the 
violet end of the spectrum correspond as much as possible with the 
natural one, some rays have been added here and there, whose wave- 
lengths were not directly determined, owing to the feeble dispersion 
of that part of the spectrum. Professor Angstrém was anxious to 
introduce into his map every ray derived from substances whose real 
existence in the atmosphere of the sun has been proved. Certain lines 
which appear double in the refraction spectrum are so expressed on 
the map, although in the diffraction spectra they could not be so dis- 
tinguished ; as, for example, the double line to the right of B. 

Frauenhofer, in his experiments on diffraction spectra produced by 
gratings, used in the first instance a narrow rectangular parallelogram, 
the shorter sides of which were formed of screws tapped in the same 
die. The grating was formed by wires stretched from screw to screw, 
in the consecutive intervals between the threads. In order to pro- 
duce finer gratings, he drew a system of parallel equidistant lines on 
plates of glass coated with gold leaf. Not being able to draw more 
than 1000 lines in an inch on such a plate, without tearing the gold 
leaf, he next tried an extremely thin film of grease. Lastly, he tried 
lines drawn on transparent glass with a diamond point. The mea- 
surements of wave-lengths which he published were made with two 
such gratings. One had 3601, the distance between the lines being 
0:0001223 of an inch, which would give about 8200 to an inch. The 
lines in the second were 0°0005919 of an inch apart. In order to 
measure the spaces between the lines he was obliged to retrace some 
of the outside ones which were too faint. Professor Angstrém fears 
that in this delicate operation errors were made. The determinations 
of wave-lengths made by Professor Angstrim lie between those made 
by the two gratings of Frauenhofer, but approach more near those 
made with the second or untouched grating. The number 5888, given 
by Frauenhofer for the line D, was made with the first or retouched 
grating. Professor Angstrém says that it ought to be 5886, and that 
it corresponds to the middle of the two rays, and not, as some physi- 
cists have supposed, to the stronger of the two lines. 

The correspondence of the lines of the spectra of the metals is 
also indicated upon the normal spectrum. The co-ordination is based 
chiefly upon the observations of Professor Angstrém and Professor 
Thalén, made conjointly or separately. The number of lines of this 
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kind amounts to about 800, of which 450 belong to iron. Professor 
Angstrém gives 118 for titanium, based upon the researches of Pro- 
fessor Thalén, who has, however, detected as many as 200 belonging 
to that metal. The lines of iron, which are not symmetrically distri- 
buted over the whole of the spectrum, present two maxima, one of 
which is situated near H, and the other near G. Some appear to be 
common with calcium, but such a coincidence of the rays of two 
metals Professor Angstrém thinks is only apparent. He gives an ex- 
ample which shows that much has to be done before we can in every 
case positively affirm the identity between the lines of the metallic 
spectra and those of the solar and stellar spectra. The strong line of 
iron between E and b, the wave-length of whichis given as 5226, and 
which is drawn as a single line, both on the maps of Professor Kirch- 
hof and of Professor Angstrém, has been shown by Professor Thalén, 
by using six prisms of flint glass of 60°, to be triple. One of them 
belongs to iron, and another to titanium. 

Professor Angstrém has several valuable observations on the subject 
of the co-ordination of the metallic spectra with the solar spectrum ; 
but an immediate interest attaches to the very important question 
raised by him in connection with the spectra of the metalloids, as well 
as another feature of his spectral map. He thinks that hydrogen is 
the only metalloid which spectral analysis can show to exist in the 
sun, and that oxygen, nitrogen, and carbon can never be really dis- 
covered in the sun by this process. In his map he gives the principal 
lines of the electric spectrum of air under the solar one, for the pur- 
pose of showing that there is no coincidence between them, and to 
bear out the view which has just been stated. He thinks, however, 
that the almost complete want of coincidence between the spectra does 
not entitle us to pronounce definitively on the absence of the metalloids 
in question from the sun. As the voltaic arch produced by a battery 
of fifty plates does not, he says, produce the true spectrum of carbon, 
the temperature cannot be high enough to volatilize that body. In the 
sun the temperature must be too high to allow of the existence of such 
combinations of carbon as cyanogen, acetylene, etc., and too low to 
vaporize carbon. He therefore thinks that the carbon exists in the 
solid state in the photosphere of the sun, and that, conformably to the 
remarkable theory of M. Faye, it is from the ineandescence principally 
of this substance that the continuous solar spectrum is derived. Mr. 
Huggins, however, concluded from his spectral analysis of the comet 
discovered on the 13th of June 1868, independently by Dr. Wun- 
necke and M. Becquet, that its light was due to incandescent carbon 
vapour. Mr. Watts, who has been making some interesting experiments 
on the carbon spectrum, seems not only to agree with Mr. Huggins, but 
to believe that the temperature of the carbon vapour must have been 
1500° Cent. The opinion that a mere cloud of matter spread through 
cosmical space could attain such a temperature is so startling that, 
before accepting it as a fact, we are entitled to ask for more evidence. 
Professor Angstrém states that the experiments which he has made 
with Professor Thalén, and which are given in another memoir, now, 
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we believe, published, completely contradict the view of Professor 
Pliicker, that a simple body could give, according as temperature 
was more or less elevated, totally different spectra. As we have not 
seen this new memoir, we cannot judge of the evidence upon which 
his opinion is based; but Professor Angstrém admits that, in succes- 
sively increasing the temperature, the intensity of the lines varies in a 
very complicated way, and that even new lines may present them- 
selves, if the temperature be elevated sufficiently high. He adds that, 
independently of all these mutations, the spectrum of any given body 
will always preserve its individual character. This implies that the 
complicated changes in intensity are due to changes within the mole- 
cule. If this were so, the molecule must consist of many atoms ; 
and, at a still higher temperature, why should not the molecule break 
up into simpler ones? The tendency of chemical science at present 
is certainly towards unity of matter. It may be that the bodies we 
now call simple are only condensed molecules of cosmical ether. We 
are no doubt very far from being able to test such a hypothesis; but 
the possibility that these several condensed molecules might be separ- 
ated into simpler systems should make us cautious of coming too 
hastily to a conclusion respecting the absolute identity of lines in 
stellar and cometary spectra. The character of the iron and titanium 
spectra, the points raised by Professor Angstrém, M. Faye, Mr. 
Huggins, and Mr. Watt, respecting the carbon spectrum, and also the 
peculiarity of the spectrum of cyanogen—of all the compound radicles 
the one which possesses a stability not unlike a simple body,—show 
that much remains to be done before we can say with certainty that 
some at least of the lines in the solar, planetary, cometary, stellar, and 
nebular spectra are due to the telluric simple bodies with which we 
are acquainted. Professor Angstrém’s determination of the wave- 
lengths is, therefore, among the most valuable contributions recently 
made to this branch of science. His tables supply a firm founda- 
tion. It should be remembered, however, that his determinations give 
the wave-lengths in air, and that the true constants wanted in mole- 
cular physics are the wave-lengths in vacuo. It is to be hoped that 
Professor Angstrém, or some one else, will supply the desideratum, 
which the present tables will render a comparatively easy task. 


70. Tue great change which has taken place in notation, and to 
some extent in nomenclature also, in order to express the present state 
of chemical theory, has compelled chemists to pay so much attention 
to the historical development of the science that a very great defect 
in the teaching, not only of chemistry, but of every other branch of 
physical science, is likely to be remedied. Manuals of chemistry pre- 
sent the subject to the mind of the student as a completed whole, with 
no reference to the past or the future. The successive steps by which 
it reached its present development are not shown him, nor is his mind 
trained to discern the direction in which the science is moving. The 
chemical student, who is likely to spend a good deal of his life in a 
laboratory, and to be always moving along with the current of thought 
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in the science, may not miss this historical training. But it is other- 
wise with those who cultivate other sciences, such as geology or biology, 
which are more or less dependent on chemistry. The result is that 
chemistry is apt to be taken as a fixed and unchangeable doctrine. 
Dr. Ladenburg’s Vortrage iiber die Entwicklungsgeschichte der Chemie 
in den letzten Hundert Jahren is an epitome which will be of use to 
all students who desire to understand the present condition of the 
science. He starts from Lavoisier; and in order to make clear the 
exact condition in which Lavoisier found the subject, he prefaces his 
account of the labours of the founder of modern chemistry with an ac- 
count of the phlogiston theory, then universally believed in, and of the 
knowledge possessed by the phlogisticians. The publication by the 
French Government of all the works of Lavoisier enables us to judge 
better of the true position which the labours of that great man hold in 
the history of science. While giving Priestley and Scheele the credit 
of having discovered oxygen, and especially recognising the singular 
experimental merits of the latter, Dr. Ladenburg has brought into 
strong relief on the one hand the unfruitfulness of the ideas of those 
two last upholders of phlogiston, and on the other the new era opened 
up more perhaps by the views than by the experimental discoveries 
of Lavoisier. No mention is made of the name of Bayen in connection 
with the discovery of oxygen; and yet there can be no doubt that he 
decomposed mercuric oxide into a gas and metallic mercury before 
Priestley’s experiments. He did not, however, examine the properties 
of the gas. Priestley did; and to him and Scheele, who made the gas 
independently, belong consequently the honour of the discovery. But 
Bayen’s experiment must have had some influence both on Priestley and 
Lavoisier. It sometimes happens that important discoveries have been 
long foreshadowed, and almost fully anticipated, yet remain unnoticed, 
either because the author himself is not fully conscious of the value of his 
results, or because the experiments have been made too soon. It does 
not detract from the merit of the subsequent discovery to do justice to 
such pioneers. Dr. Ladenburg mentions William Higgins in connection 
with the atomic theory, and says that he sought to claim a share in 
the discovery. He refers in a foot-note to his Comparative View, the 
first edition of which appeared in 1789, and the second in 1791; but 
he does not appear to have ever seen the book. He is however right 
in saying that Higgins did not speak of atomic weights; that idea is 
entirely Dalton’s. That Higgins had some very advanced ideas, for 
his time, on the subjects of combination, and that he conceived the 
several compounds formed by the same simple bodies to have taken 
place in the way afterwards expressed by the law of multiple propor- 
tion, no one who has read the original work can doubt. This does not 
detract from the merit of Dalton. Another example of an important 
discovery having been partially anticipated is the conclusion drawn by 
Professor Kirchhoff from his mathematical investigations, that burning 
bodies only absorb rays of light of the same wave-length as those which 
they emit. This very important conclusion, upon which mainly rests 
the chemistry of the scolar spectrum, had however been already clearly 
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stated by Professor Angstrim in 1853. Nevertheless it is Professor 
Kirchhoff who must be considered as the discoverer. 

Dr. Ladenburg’s account of the development of organic chemistry 
and its influence upon chemical theory is clear and simple; and the 
labours of those who mainly contributed to the advancement of the 
latter are criticised in a calm and unbiassed spirit. The lectures de- 
voted to the discussions concerning the doctrine of substitution, and 
the overthrow of the electro-chemical theory, in which Berzelius, Lie- 
big, Dumas, Laurent, and Gerhardt were the principal champions, are 
very impartially written. Though the subject is briefly treated, they 
give a good and intelligible account of this transition period, during 
which so many of the seeds of future discoveries were sown broadcast. 


71. Proressor Mict, who has lately at different times brought be- 
fore the Bordeaux Society of Physical and Natural Sciences notices 
of the principal investigations in Organic Chemistry made during the 
year, has at the request of the Society put them into the form of a 
Report, and published it among their Memoirs, as well as separately. 
He classifies his notices under three heads. In the first he treats of 
homologous series, commencing with generalities on homology, then alco- 
hols, aldehydes, acids, conjugate sulpho-acids, tannins and glucosides, 
and nitrogenous compounds. The second includes isologous or 
condensed bodies, all those containing the same number of carbon 
atoms in their radicles being placed in the same group. The third is 
devoted to unclassed bodies, resins, special chemistry of certain plants, 
organized matter (e.g. cellulose), transformation of organized matters 
into organic matters of feeble atomicity, or saccharification, transfor- 
mations into oligatomic alcohols or acids, or fermentations, physiolo- 
gical and pathological chemistry. This classification seems convenient 
for the object in view; and a good index makes it possible to find 
any particular body at once. The accounts of each body are almost 
exclusively confined to its mode of genesis, transformations, and re- 
lations to other bodies. Descriptions of the processes of preparation 
and the physical properties of the bodies are not given. This is a 
great advantage, because such a report would be rendered too volu- 
minous by an attempt to give full accounts of the preparation and 
properties of the bodies. No one wanting to prepare a body ever 
thinks of referring to such annual reports for an account of the pro- 
cess ; for this purpose the only authority is the original memoir. The 
idea of the author was to describe each new body or new reaction so 
that it could fit at once into its proper place in the lecture-notes of 
a Professor, and thus enable him to work up to the level of the subject 
at the moment. He has succeeded thoroughly in this object. He 
purposes to make such a report annually, and hopes to be able to 
bring it out in the month of January or February, so as to render it 
directly useful to Professors in their courses. He also purposes to 
include all chemistry in the one for 1870. All his references are to 
French periodicals, probably because those of other countries are not 
available to him. It would add greatly to the value of the report if 
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the journal or other place where the memoir first appeared were also 
indicated. 


72. Prorrssor Optina’s Outlines of Chemistry is unlike perhaps any 
other chemical text-book in the hands of students. It consists, as the 
title-page states, of notes, some being fully descriptive of the body or 
reaction, others merely mnemonic or suggestive of reference to larger 
books, They are all such as a Professor would use at his own lec- 
tures, or a student make. The book possesses the characteristics of 
the author's other works (one of which he has left unfinished so long), 
especially clearness and order. All important reactions are repre- 
sented by equations; and graphic notation is wisely avoided. Graphic 
notation may be used occasionally by a Professor in his lectures, or 
by an author in a paper when he wishes to express the constitution of 
a particular compound with reference to its genesis or transformation, 
but not systematically, or at all in text-books; for it inevitably pro- 
duces false impressions on the minds of students. It is satisfactory to 
find that Professor Odling no longer recognises the distinction between 
inorganic and organic chemistry, all the so-called organic compounds 
being merely regarded as carbon compounds. It is time that this 
unscientific distinction should disappear not only from text-books but 
from examination-papers, and that men’s minds should not be pre- 
judiced at the threshold of the science by an error which is especially 
injurious to biological students. 


73. Tue basin of the Mississippi and of its tributaries is so promi- 
nent a feature of North America that the study of its rocks, minerals, 
soils, hydrology, climatology, and flora and fauna, must possess spe- 
cial interest, not only for the American people, but for all students of 
natural and political science. To the student of natural science espe- 
cially it is interesting, as affording the largest and most complete 
typical region perhaps in the world, wherein to study the causes which 
produce climate, govern the distribution of organic life, or wear away 
the face of the land into hills and valleys, bluffs and cajions, alluvial 
flats and rolling prairies. A vast amount of information has been 
gradually collected about this region, beginning with the accounts of 
early expeditions of Lewis and Clarke, Pike, Long, Fremont, Wilkes, 
Stansbury, and others. The geology has been well worked out in the 
various settled States by the State Surveys, while Meek and Hayden 
have laid the foundation of a thorough knowledge of the slopes of the 
Rocky Mountains. In 1819 a great system of meteorological obser- 
vations was instituted at all the military posts, under the direction of 
the Minister for War; and other persons have added to them. All 
these observations have been worked up by Mr. Lorin Blodget in his 
Climatology of the United States. The Smithsonian Institution has 
continued to collect meteorological ‘observations on an extensive scale, 
and will, no doubt, get them reduced hereafter. The hydrology of the 
basin has been in part done by Messrs. Humphreys and Abbot, in The 
Physics and Hydraulics of the Mississippi River. The distribution of 
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the forest-trees has been studied, among others, by Professor Asa 
Gray and Dr. J. G. Cooper. Dr. Foster, who has himself contributed 
to our knowledge of parts of the region of the Mississippi, has now 
endeavoured, in The Mississippi Valley, to summarize all that is known 
of the physical aspects of the whole basin, in such a form as to be 
intelligible to the general public. 

Maury, in his Physical Geography of the Sea, derives the vapour 
which waters the North-American continent from the Pacific Ocean. 
In Johnston’s edition of Berghaus’s Physical Atlas, as well as’ in the 
original edition, the United States are put in great part within a belt 
of south-west winds. Again, Coffin has endeavoured to establish the 
existence of a great westerly current, north of the parallel of 35°, 
and about 233° wide, encircling the globe. Dr. Foster, on the id. 
hand, considers that the moisture is derived from the north-east 
trade- winds, which, hot and moist from the equatorial zone, as they 
enter the Carribean Sea, are deflected by the lofty chain of the 
Andes which girds the coast, and then pass into the Gulf of Mexico, 
where they become inland breezes on the coast of Texas. As they 
penetrate the interior they are gradually deflected east, until they 
reach about lat. 39°, when they assume the direction of the great 
south-west aérial current. Volney was the first who noticed this de- 
flection; but the facts deduced by Mr. Blodget from observation lead 
to the same conclusion. Mr. Redfield admits that this deflected cur- 
rent is the cause of the fertility of the Mississippi Valley, an opinion 
also shared by Mr. Russel, author of a work of considerable authority 
on American agriculture, especially in relation to climatology. Dr. 
Foster thinks that, by regarding the Gulf of Mexico as the proximate 
source of the rains which water the Valley of the Mississippi, a num- 
ber of phenomena otherwise inexplicable may be fully accounted for, 
viz.: (1.) that the greatest precipitation takes place along the shores 
of the Gulf of Mexico; (2.) that the Llano Estacado, the Colorado 
Deserts, and the Great ‘Basin, almost wholly within the zone of the 
south-west winds, are dry; (3.) that the Western plains during the 
spring and summer are nearly as profusely watered as the Atlantic 
slope; (4.) that the Valley of the Mississippi, during the prevalence of 
these winds, has an almost tropical climate ; and (5..) that the Atlantic 
slope, instead of being the most arid, as it would be if the south-west 
winds furnished the moisture, is within the region of equally distri- 
buted rains. This theory possesses considerable geological interest, 
first, in connection with the supposed American glacial period, and, 
secondly, as an illustration of the effect of geographical changes on 
climate. 


74. In the second edition of Sir John Lubbock’s Pre-Historic 
Times there is not only a considerable increase of new matter, in some 
cases to such an extent as to have led him to recast his chapters, but 
also an increase of caution, and a diminution of that kind of scientific 
dogmatism which has latterly become common, especially in the culti- 
vators of this department of knowledge. Indeed, considering that the 
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author had only made, as it were, an excursion from his own special 
field of inquiry, biology, his first edition was a fair and candid 
statement of the new views of the history of man, which have resulted 
from the alliance of physical science and archzeology. Physicists, or, 
more strictly speaking, geologists and biologists, having suddenly 
entered the unknown land of archeology, work on inductively from 
their own standpoint, not heeding in many cases what has been done 
by the previous occupiers of the territory. Many of these have no 
doubt worked in a very unscientific way; but it is also true that every- 
thing done of any real value in archeology and ancient history has 
been the result of researches carried out as strictly in accordance with 
the principles of inductive philosophy as those of the branches which 
have hitherto monopolized the title. To such an extent have some of 
the new scientific colonists ignored the results of archeological and 
historical investigations, that the commonest and best known facts seem 
unknown to them. But while the methods of investigation in history 
and geology are alike in principle, there is this difference, that the 
geologist carries his light with him, and can see only as far as it 
illuminates, while the historian, besides his own light, has often the 
advantage of light shining out of the darkness, and voices indicating 
the road to him. It is true such lights are often deceptive, and such 
voices lead him astray if he trusts too much to them; but he can 
generally find his road the better thereby. Now, although Sir John 
Lubbock always writes in the spirit of an inquirer after truth, he 
undoubtedly works occasionally as a mere geologist, where he might 
profit by history also. This is the case chiefly in his views about a 
bronze age, and the contrast between it and the so-called iron age. 

No one who is at all competent to speak on the subject will deny 
the progressive development of the arts, or that metallurgy, like the 
domestication of animals, the cultivation of cereal grasses, and the 
use of letters, is an invention which forms an era in that development. 
Without saying that an invention once made could not be lost, it may 
be admitted that the history of the growth of civilisation exhibits no 
evidence of degradation, and that no valid reasons can be urged against 
the possibility of mankind making the same simple inventions in dif- 
ferent places independently. But, on the other hand, there is con- 
siderable difficulty in allowing that the invention of bronze necessarily 
preceded that of iron. The statement that it did so is a mere asser- 
tion, and has not been proved. The often-quoted passage of Lucretius, 
may or may not be the expression of the facts for Italy; but it is not 
necessarily true of all places, or even of Italy, because it happened to 
have been said 2000 years ago. Sir John Lubbock does not accept 
the theory of M. W ibel, that ancient bronze was made by fusing ores 
containing the two metals, and has given in his appendix several letters 
from persons competent to speak on the subject. Perhaps this was 
the true course to pursue in the interest of science ; but every guess 
made by good archeologists or good geologists concerning things they 
know nothing about should not be elaborately answered. It is pos- 
sible that stannic oxide and malachite, or red oxide of copper, might 
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yield bronze by being smelted together; but such ores are not found 
associated in nature in such quantities as would explain the profusion 
of bronze in ancient times. Again, it would be impossible to account 
for the uniformity of composition which the bronzes found over a large 
area of Europe possess if they were made with ores of various degrees 
of purity. As to making bronze directly with the usual ores of copper, 
it is wholly out of the question. And even if it could be made, the 
composition of every sample would differ from every other; besides, 
traces of other substances derived from the ores should be found in the 
bronze, which is not the case. That the art was fully developed be- 
fore its introduction into Europe is proved by the absence of specimens 
of an imperfect stage of it. The so-called “ copper age” is a myth 
as far as Kurope is concerned. Sir John Lubbock is quite right in 
doubting the existence of any copper weapons in Ireland or in Western 
Europe free from tin. The existence of copper weapons on the Danube 
is much more naturally explained by its distance from the sources of 
the tin. 

Not only is there no proof that the invention of bronze preceded 
that of iron, but it may be asserted that the probability is the other 
way. No argument can be drawn from America, because the copper 
tools of North America are made from native copper, the existence of 
which might have suggested the attempt to obtain it from its ores 
elsewhere. With the exception of malachite and red copper, which are 
no doubt found here and there, the reduction of the ores of copper isa 
far more difficult metallurgical problem than the reduction of iron from 
its ores. Even now, in Central and Northern Asia, and in Africa, the 
making of iron is more diffused and frequent among rude tribes than 
the making of copper, which is looked upon as a special and higher 
art. The general use of bronze, even when iron was well known, is 
easily accounted for by the facility with which broken swords and 
spears could be remade. Travelling tinkers, with no more apparatus 
than fitted in their wallets, could a few generations ago, and in some 
parts of Europe can still, cast cocks and many other articles of brass on 
the side of the road. They could not have made the simplest articles 
in iron under the same circumstances. That this is the true position 
of the use of the two metals is proved by the Northern nations con- 
tinuing to use bronze long after it had been discarded as a material for 
cutting instruments by the Mediterranean nations. The Greeks of 
the Homeric age still used largely, if not exclusively, bronze weapons, 
while there can be little doubt that they used iron in making ploughs 
and other agricultural implements. With the growth of cities forges 
improved, and iron could be used for weapons more cheaply and more 
effectively than bronze, which in a very short time it replaced for making 
cutting instruments. The facility of casting copper and bronze even 
led to its use for making anvils. We find in the Kaliwala, or Fin- 
nish National Epos, that the smith Ilmarinnen’s anvil and tongs are 
described as made of copper, although in Finnish mythology iron forms 
one of the elements out of which the world was made, and the Seandi- 
navian Sagas always speak of the cunning of the Finns in making 
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iron. It seems indeed as if the Scandinavians got their iron weapons 
originally from the Finns. 

In one sense, no doubt, it may be admitted that in Middle and 
North-Western Europe there was a period during which bronze was 
almost exclusively used for weapons and cutting instruments. That 
this bronze age, where it existed, succeeded a period in which stone 
was exclusively used, may be also admitted. But it has not been proved 
that there was an abrupt passage from a stone age to a bronze one, 
and from the latter to an iron one. Indeed, there is evidence of the 
contrary ; and it is satisfactory to see that, strongly as Sir John Lub- 
bock insists ‘that the use of bronze weapons is characteristic of a 
particular phase in the history of European civilisation, and one 
which was anterior to the discovery of iron, or at any rate to the 
general use of that metal for cutting purposes,” he nevertheless freely 
admits that the transition was gradual. In Ireland, the “ bronze 
age’’ came down certainly to the seventh century, and probably 
to the ninth or beginning of the tenth century. But while 
all the most ancient Irish tales speak of bronze weapons, iron was 
also used for other purposes. There is evidence in these tales of the 
simultaneous use of stone, bronze, and iron weapons. ‘The people of 
Scandinavia had no proper bronze age; all the bronze articles found 
there must have been introduced from the South and West. Even in 
the twelfth century, the Scandinavians imported their best swords, and 
perhaps all their defensive iron armour, from England and France. 
The iron manufacture is in fact altogether new to the Scandinavians. 
Worsaae and others suppose the bronze weapons to have belonged to 
the Celts, whoever they were, who preceded the Germanic races. 
According to archeologists of this school, the Suevi, Goths, and other 
Germanic races, were armed with iron weapons, with which they were 
able to exterminate the bronze-armed Celts—the latter, in their turn, 
having exterminated the stone-weaponed people. Indeed, it is not 
long since the prevailing idea among amateurs of Northern archzxo- 
logy was that the inventors of iron were the Germans. It is doubtful 
whether in north-east Germany, and among the northern Slavonians, 
bronze was ever in general use. There stone and iron were contem- 
poraneous, and were in use as late at least as the eighth century. 
The oldest German poem now in existence, Hildebrand’s Song, proves 
this :—‘“‘ Good commoners, be judges which it is who flinches in the 
field, and which it is who ought to have our two coats of mail.” 
“‘ Then they let fly their ashen spears with such force that they stuck 
in the shields. Then they struck together their stone axes, and up- 
lifted hostilely their white shields till their loins and bellies quivered”’ 
(Weber’s Illustrations of Northern Antiquities: Ancient Teutonic 
Poetry and Romance); or, as the Grimms (Die beiden diltesten deut- 
schen Gedichte aus dem achten Jahrhundert) have more correctly 
paraphrased the last line, ‘dass ihr Gebande schiitterte, aber fest 
standen ihre Leiber.” The Bohemian Mlat was a similar stone 
hammer, which in later times was made of iron. When we find an 
Aryan people, the East Prussians, using stone hammers, burning 
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their dead chiefs with their horses, harness, arms, and servants, and 
perhaps their wives, and sacrificing their prisoners of war to their gods, so 
late as the thirteenth century (Alupeke, Retmchrontk : Script. rer. Liv. 
Bd. i. 2. Grewingk, Das Steinalter der Ostsee Provinzen. Schriften der 
Gelehrten Estnischen Gesellschaft, No. 4), we should be very cautious in 
drawing conclusions from the facts observed in one country as to the 
age of certain objects found in another. The observations of Herr 
Ramsauer at Hallstadt, near Salzburg, mentioned by Sir John Lub- 
bock, show clearly that, as the Roman power and commerce advanced 
northward, iron began to replace bronze among the limitanean people 
at an early period, and only reached the North slowly, just as the 
commerce in bronze went eastward very slowly, and was so scarce on 
the Baltic that in some places it was hardly in advance of the iron 
from the South. 

Sir John Lubbock does not favour Nilsson’s theory of the Pheeni- 
cian origin of North and West European bronze. Pheenician theories 
were at one time current in Ireland; and most people interested in 
ethnology have heard of, if they have not read, the absurdities of Sir 
William Betham on the subject. But these theories were exploded 
the moment the Irish language and the Irish records began to be 
seriously studied. Nilsson’s theory looks like a revival of these ex- 
ploded views in the garb of science. He has put forward and defended 
his views with skill, and has thus given the theory an air of plausi- 
bility. The hypothesis is nevertheless groundless. Sir John Lub- 
bock, in discussing the Phcenician theory, treats at some length of the 
voyage of Pytheas to the north of Europe; and as an apology for so 
doing he says :—“ The memory of great men is a precious legacy, 
which we cannot afford lightly to surrender, and not the least valu- 
able part of Professor Nilsson’s work on the ‘Bronze Age’ is the 
chapter in which he has rescued the memory of Pytheas from the 
cloud by which it has been so long and so unjustly obscured.” Pro- 
fessor Nilsson’s labours on this point are no doubt valuable; but as 
the attack of Sir George Cornewall Lewis was made with ancient 
weapons, some of which were not unfamiliar to M. Gosselin, so the 
defence of Professor Nilsson has not added much to what Joachim 
Lelewel, the Polish historian, did in the same cause forty years ago 
(Lelewel, Die Entdeckungen der Carthager und Griechen auf dem 
Atlantischen Ocean). Uckert and other writers of note on ancient 
geography also have not rejected the voyage of Pytheas. 

If by Roman times Sir John Lubbock means the period when the 
Romans had extended their empire into the centre of Europe, the 
positive use of bronze weapons in Ireland down to certainly the seventh 
century is a sufficient answer to his statement that our bronze weapons 
cannot be referred to Roman times. That they were not of Roman 
origin is unquestionable. Although it is quite true that evidence ot 
letters is generally absent from bronze “finds,” it does not follow 
therefore that letters were unknown. It is more than probable that 
the Irish Ogham inscriptions belong to the earliest bronze period in 
Ireland. Of the gold ornaments found in Ireland, Sir John Lubbock 
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says there is ‘as yet no evidence as to their origin, and it is more 
than probable that they belong to a much later period.” There is, 
however, plenty of evidence, even written story, that gold and bronze 
were contemporaneous, not merely in Christian times, but at much 
earlier periods. In the same way, probably, his opinion that the 
potter’s wheel and soldering were unknown during the “ bronze 
period,” should be qualified. 

The “bronze age” of Europe belongs to a period which extends 
back at least some centuries before Homer. In Southern Europe 
bronze weapons and cutting instruments were wholly replaced by iron 
long before the Christian era. From the time of the second Punic War 
iron began to come into use among the southern Gauls and the Ger- 
mans bordering on the Roman territories, as is shown by the remains 
found at Halstadt already mentioned; and very soon after it totally 
replaced the bronze in North Germany. The poorer persons still 
however continued to be armed with stone weapons down even to the 
battle of Hastings; and even chiefs, as has been already shown, re- 
tained their stone hammers. In Ireland the “bronze age’ remained 
down to the seventh century, and outlived cremation of the dead, al- 
though some traces of that custom occur in Irish tales ; while in Eastern 
Kurope cremation of the dead outlived the “bronze age.” Bronze 
weapons then appear to have been in use at an early period in Europe, 
and to have been characteristic of certain parts of it. But during all 
this period iron was known, though not in much use among people 
who had no towns. On the whole, then, it would not be justifiable to 
speak of a “bronze age,’”’ and much less to ascribe to it the antiquity 
and definiteness which Sir John Lubbock seems disposed to give it. 

Perhaps it is due to this tendency to ascribe a high antiquity to the 
“bronze age,”’ and consequently to the lake dwellings which are 
assigned to that period, that writers seem to have overlooked a very 
simple but complete explanation of the fact that a large number of these 
lake villages have been found burnt, especially those in which bronze 
implements were discovered. This explanation is contained in the third, 
fourth, and fifth chapters of the First Book of Casar’s Gallic War. We 
are there told that the Helvetians, finding that their country was too 
narrow for them—being separated from Germany by a deep river, the 
Rhine, from Sequania by the Jura mountains, and from the Roman 
province by the Lake of Geneva—were encouraged by the most 
powerful of their chiefs, Orgetorix, to leave it. He had plotted with 
two other Gaulish nobles, with a view of using his countrymen to assist 
in subjugating the whole of Gaul; his plot was discovered; and to 
avoid the punishment to which he was liable he is said to have died 
by his own hand. This event did not however alter their design of 
leaving Helvetia; so when they considered themselves sufficiently 
prepared they set fire to all their towns (Oppida), to the number of 
twelve, their villages to the number of four hundred, and all their 
private houses. ‘They burned all the corn they could not carry with 
them, in order that, the hope of returning home being taken away, 
they might be the better prepared to undergo dangers. They ordered 
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that each should carry from home with him food for three months. 
They also persuaded their neighbours, the Rauraci, the Tulingi, and 
the Latobrigi, to adopt their advice, and, having burned their towns 
and villages, to march with them. We do not remember to have seen 
these important facts mentioned in connection with the Swiss lake 
dwellings; and yet they afford a complete explanation of the absence 
of many valuable articles in metal, of the burnt corn, half-burnt piles, 
broken pottery, and in fact all the circumstances for the explanation 
of which the most ingenious theories have been invented. 


75. ‘One eye to the caterpillar and another to the perfect insect,” 
was the motto which Denis and Schiffermiiller, Austrian officers, 
adopted, when, in 1776, they published an anonymous work on the 
Lepidoptera found in the vicinity of Vienna. With such a pre- 
cedent, it might seem strange that British entomologists should have 
so long persisted in paying almost exclusive attention to one stage in 
the existence of the creature they pretended to describe. To neglect 
the life-history of Lepidoptera, whilst proceeding to classify them, 
is not to comply with the dictates of science. Hence, it is not wonder- 
ful that, when the labours of continental entomologists forced English 
writers to adopt a different course, some of them borrowed their 
illustrations, and blundered in applying them. ‘Every English 
entomologist,” writes Mr. Newman, referring to the Limenitis Sibylla, 
“has accompanied the perfect butterfly with the caterpillar of another 
species,” being misled by names used diversely. In his Illustrated 
Natural History of British Moths, Mr. Newman has aimed at 
scientific breadth and accuracy, and deserves the praise which belongs 
to a man who has laboured well, long, and successfully. Of course, 
a work which is an innovation to a great extent is not altogether 
faultless ; but the defects are comparatively inconspicuous. Take, 
for instance, his description of the caterpillar of the Emperor Moth 
(Saturnia carpini), p. 48. He says: “The caterpillar is of the most 
delicate green colour, the segments being very distinct, and each being 
adorned by pink tubercles, each [tubercle] surrounded by a black 
ring, and emitting a few short black bristles. It feeds in August and 
September, on willow, blackthorn, heath, and a number of other 
plants, and before winter spins a brown, pearl-shaped cocoon, open at 
one end, amongst its food. The moth appears in April.” With so 
truthful a description, it would not be easy to mistake the caterpillar, 
although its green is not only delicate but vivid. The cocoon, how- 
ever, has but a light shade of brown; and what is the meaning of 
“‘pearl-shaped”’? If “ pear-shaped ” were intended, the epithet would 
be quite accurate. It would have been well, however, to state that the 
opening is at the small end. But if the cocoon be really “open at 
one end,” what protection does it afford its inhabitant? When this 
apparent opening is looked into, it is found to be only an outer portal ; 
and there is an inner closed portal, curiously contrived in a second or 
double wall, which is united to the exterior wall at the anterior third. 
The outer wall is film-like, but tough, with downy hairs surrounding 
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it, which look like spun glass under a low power of the microscope. 
Bringing together the finger-tips of both hands will give the plan of 
the interior portal, where comparatively thick, strong, birse-like pro- 
cesses meet, forming an apex directed towards the exterior aperture. 
The young moth will be able to press out through them from within ; 
but an enemy entering the outer portal would be misled into a cul de 
sac, or find entrance into the real cavity arrested by a species of 
chevaux de frise, very strong and tough. Mr. Newman, although he 
describes the caterpillars, gives no illustrations of them; this, and the 
absence of coloured figures, will be felt by beginners. But the wood- 
cuts are excellent ; and their fidelity of shading and marking, together 
with the apt accuracy of the descriptions, would almost supply the 
place of colouring, if that could be supplied. 
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States, reviewed, 273. 

Gladstone, W. E., 1-29, 508. 

Goethe, 410-412. 

Gratian’s Decretals, 130. 

Greeley (Hor. ), Recollections of a Busy Life, 
reviewed, 268. 

Guerrier (Prof. W.), 
Sancti Willigisi (975-1011), reviewed, 

Gustavus Adolphus, 550. 


Officium et Miracula 
999 


Happan (A. W.) ; see Councils. 
Hallahan, Life of Mother Margaret Mary, 
by her Religious Children, reviewed, 578- 
| 582. 
Hamilton, Sir William, 72, et seq. 





changes under the Restoration, 418; ad- 
ministrative organization, 419; broad 
distinction in Germany between the 
towns and the rural districts, 420; its 
historical cause, 421; subsequent amend- 
ments of the Stadte-ordnung, 421, 422; | 
the idea of the commune in Germany 
formerly confused with that of the town, 
422; law as to rural communes in Prus- 
sia analysed, 423, 424; the Prussian 
Kreis and the French arrondissement, 425; 
the three kinds of authorities in the Kreis, 
425-427; inconveniencies arising from 
centralization of authority, 428; what 
has been done for self-government in 


Hardy (Sir T. Duffus), Syllabus of Rymer’s 
Feedera, vol. i., reviewed, 555. 

Hiatus: The void in Modern Education, its 
Cause and Antidote, by Outis, reviewed, 
278. 

Homeric studies, 1-29. 

Honegger (J. J.), Grundsteine einer allge- 
meinen Kulturgeschichte der neuesten 
Zeit, vols. i. and ii., reviewed, 575. 

Hovedene, Roger de, 532-534. 

Hiiffer (K.), Die Politik der Deutschen 
Machte im Revolutionskriege, reviewed 
259-261. 

Humboldt, Alex. von, 577. 


France, 429; municipal administration 
in France, 430, and in Prussia, 431, 432 ; 
administration of police in France, 432, 


and in Prussia, 433; recent progress in | 


Hungary, and its political history, 139 e¢ seq. 

Hymans (L.), Histoire politique et parle- 
mentaire de la Belgique de 1814-1830, 
vol. i., reviewed, 570, 571. 








both countries in the extension of self- | 

government, 434. Icetanpic-Eneuish Dictionary, chiefly 
Frederick-William 1., of Prussia, 556-558. founded on the Collections made from 
French (G. R.), Shakespeariana Genealo- Prose Works of 12th-14th Centuries. By 

gica, reniewed, 548. the late Richard Cleasby. Enlarged and 
Friedmann (P.), Les Dépéches de Giovanni | completed by Gudbrand Vigfusson. Part 

Michiel, Ambassadeur de Venise en An- L., reviewed, 603. 

gleterre, pendant les années de 1554 4| Immortality, Lectures on, by J. J. 8. 
1557, reviewed, 233-235. Perowne, reviewed, 279-281. 
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Ireland, Literature of the Land Question in, 


173-195; the literature of Ireland, 173; 
early indications in it of the land-griev- 
ance, 174; causes alleged for discontent, 
175 ; county of eaneek as divided among 
the planters on Sir John Davis’s scheme 


after the flight of the Earl of Tyrconnell, | 


176; Anglo-Irish and native Irish oppres- 
sion, 176; coigne and livery, 176-178; 
‘“‘ Trish exactions,’ 178; similar exactions, 
recently or still existing, chargeable 
against the plantation scheme, 179; en- 


tries in Pynnar’s survey, 179; the “run- | 


dale” system,- 180; Lord George Hill 
and his efforts to improve the condition of 
his tenantry, 182; Mr. Coulter and Mr. 
Holland, two recent writers, quoted on 
tenants’ grievances, 181-185; objection- 
able clauses in leases as noticed by John 
M‘Evoy in the Statistical Survey of 
Tyrone in 1802, 186; landlords and ten- 
ants as depicted by Mr. Allingham in his 
poem, Lawrence Bloomfield, 187-189 ; 
poverty and rack-renting, 189; the Ulster 
custom of tenant-right, 190 ; land litera- 
ture in reference to county Kerry, 190; 
tenantry on the Kenmare estate—absolut- 
ism of the agent, 191; serious cases of 
oppression, 192, 193; arbitrary regula- 
tions on the estate of Cahirciveen, 193 ; 
“uncertain rents’”’ and fines, 194; case 
showing why the granting of leases is 
not always welcome, 194; the complaints 
in every province essentially identical, 


Trish Land Tenures (History of ), 435-477; 


the land question can be understood only 
by a careful study of Irish history, 435 ; 
different grades of people recognized in the 
ancient Jaws, 436; O’Curry’s lectures, 
437 ; land-nobles and the cultivators of 


land, 438 ; the Bothachs, the Sencleithe, 


and the Fuidirs, 439; influence of the 
colonies that entered Ireland from Britain, 
440; extension of Magna Charta to Ire- 
land, 441; the first case of collision be- 
tween landlord and tenant, 442; the first 
agrarian outrage, 443; the Statute of 
Kilkenny, 444; this period an inauspi- 
cious one for the cultivators, 444; Jack 
Cade, 445; the English Pale, 445, 446, 
452, 453; Henry vu, acknowledged 
sovereign, 447; the “Composition” of 
Connaught, 447-450; the Plantation of 
Munster, 450; state of the interior of the 
country described at this time by Robert 
Paine, 451-456; essential points of the 
Plantation scheme, 457 ; the undertakers, 
458 ; did English settlers contribute any- 
thing to the formation of what is now 
known as the Ulster custom ? 459; land- 
customs carried to Ireland by the English 
tenantry, 460; Thomas Blenerhassett 
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cited, 461-463; the Plantation schemes 
intended to exclude tenants-at-will, 464 ; 
origin of the Ulster custom, 465-468 ; the 
Trish rebellion of 1641, 469, 470; the 
change effected, and the principles estab- 
lished, by the Cromwellian settlement, 
471-473; important Acts in the reign of 
William 11., 474, and their results, 475 ; 
the Octennial Bill of 1768, 476; subse- 
quent legislative enactments, 476, 477. 





| Jarré (P.), Bibliotheca Reram Germanica- 
rum, tom. v., reviewed, 224. 
| Jobez (A.), La France sous Louis xv., 
tome v., reviewed, 252. 
| Johnson (S. W.), How Crops Grow; re- 
vised, with numerous Additions, and 
adapted for English use, by A. H. Church 
and W. T. T. Dyer, reviewed, 303. 
Joyce (P. W.), Origin and History of Irish 
Names of Places, reviewed, 210-214. 
| Juventus Mundi, 1-29 ; Edward Gibbon, 1; 
Giadstone’s place in literature, 2; his 
picture of Homeric life, 3; episode of the 
five ages, 3; his claims on behalf of his 
author, 4-6; his speculations on Greek 
ethnology, 6-14 ; the title ‘* Lord of men,” 
14, 15; Minos and Aiolos, 15,16; Greeks 
and Orientvls, 16, 17 ; the Homeric Pan- 
theon, 18 et seg.; Aphrodite and Hephais- 
tos, 18; Apollo and Athene, 19-22; Mr. 
Gladstone’s treatment of the theomachy, 
22-24; Pelasgic and Hellenic deities, 24, 
25; theory regarding Poseidon,25; gene- 
ral account of the Olympian system, 26 ; 
the chapters on Homeric ethics and polity, 
27; analysis of the characters, 27-29 ; 
analysis of the contents of the poems in 
contemplation, 29. 


Keste (Rev. J.), Miscellaneous Poems, 
reviewed, 284-286. 

| Keinz (F.), Indiculus Arnonis, und Breves 
Notitiz Salzburgenses, reviewed, 527. 

Ketschendorf (M. de), Recueil complet des 
discussions législatives et des débats ré- 
sultant des grands procés politiques jugés 
en France de 1792 4 1840, reviewed, 565. 

Klippel (G, H.), Das Leben des Generals 
von Scharnhorst, nach grésstentheils 
bisher unbenutzten Quellen dargestellt, 
vol. i. ii., reviewed, 568, 569. 

Kopke (Rudolf), Ottonische Studien zur 
deutschen Geschichte im zehnten Jahr- 
hundert, (1. Hrotsuit von Gandersheim, ) 
reviewed, 529. 

| Krenkel (Max), Paulus der Apostel der 

Heiden, reviewed, 520. 





| Lacrorx (Paul), Les Arts au Moyen Age et 
a l’Epoque de la Renaissance, reviewed, 
597. 

| Ladenburg (Dr. A.), Vortriige iiber die 
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Entwicklungsgeschichte der Chemie in 
den letzten Hundert Jahren, reviewed, 
609-611. 

Lavollée (R.), Portalis, sa Vie et ses Cu- 
vres, reviewed, 566. 

Lee (W.), Life and Newly Discovered 
Writings of Daniel De Foe, reviewed, 
249-251. 

Lefébure (E.), Traduction comparée des 
Hymnes au Soleil composant le X V* chap- 
itre du Rituel Funéraire Egyptien, re- 
viewed, 203, 204. 

Leroy-Beaulieu (Paul), Recherches économ- 
iques, historiques et statistiques sur les 
guerres contemporaines (1853-1866), re- 
viewed, 584. 

L’Estrange (Rev. A. G.), The Life of Mary 
Russell Mitford, related in a Selection 
from her Letters to her Friends, reviewed, 

Libraries, Babylonian and Assyrian, 305- 
324; two races in Babylonia in the 
early Semitic period,—the Sumiéri or 
Kassi, and the Akkadi, 305; the lan- 
guage of the Akkadi, 306; cuneiform in- 
scriptions, 307 ; character of the earliest 
collections of Babylonia, 307-309 ; period 
of mixed texts (Akkad and Semitic), 310; 
literary works belonging to the period 
fullowing the Semitic conquest, 310-312 ; 
colonization of Assyria, 312 ; inscriptions 
found in the city of Assur, 312, and at 
Kalakh, 313; Chaldean work on astro- 
logy, 313, 314; the Nineveh literature, 
314-316; cylinders containing historical 
records deposited by the Assyrians and 


| Luce (S.), Chroniques de J. Froissart, vol. 
| i., reviewed, 539. 
| Lucretius, the De Rerum Natura of, 215. 


| Maccoutn (N.), The Greek Sceptics from 
Pyrrho to Sextus, reviewed, 519. 

Maciaren (Charles), Select Writings, Politi- 
cal, Scientific, Topographical, and Mis- 
cellaneous, edited by R. Cox and J. Nicol, 
reviewed, 295-297. 

Madden (Sir F.), Matthzi Parisiensis His- 
toria Anglorum, vols. i.-iii., reviewed, 225. 

Marryat (J.), A History of Pottery and 
Porcelain, Medieval and Modern, re- 
viewed, 283. 

Martha (G.), Le Poéme de Lucréce-: Morale, 
Religion, Science, reviewed, 215. 

Martin (Th. H.), Les Sciences et la Philo- 
sophie. Essais de critique philosophique 
et religieuse, reviewed, 600. 

Martineau (J.), Essays, Philosophical and 
Theological, vol. ii., reviewed, 297. 

Maspero (G.), Translation of Hymne au Nil 
reviewed, 204. 

Massacre ( The) of St. Bartholomew, 30-70 
state of the evidence as to the origin and 
motives of the tragedy, 30; the despatches 
of Ferralz and Salviati, 30; position of 
Protestantism in the summer of 1572, 31; 

state of parties immediately precedin; 

massacre, 32; Coligny and the Huguenots, 

33; pumber of the victims, 34; was the 

massacre premeditated ? 34 ; evidence that 

it was so, 35-41; the conference of Bay- 
onne, 35, 36; testimonies of Petrucci, 

Contarini, Cavalli, and Michiel, 36, 37: 

of Cardinal Salviati, 37, 38, the Cardinal 















Babylonians at the four corners of new or 
repaired buildings, and examples of these | 
records, 516, 317; tablet in the British | 
Museum from one of the Nineveh libraries, | 
317; tablets from Nineveh called Syllaba- | 
ries, 317-320: readings from tablets found | 
in the record chambers, 320-322; forms of | 
prayer, 322; establishment of observa- | 
tories,—astronomical reports, 322, 323 ; 

foreign works known to have been kept | 
at Nineveh, 323 ; the annals of Nebuchad- | 
nezzar still unrecovered, 323, 324. | 

Lindner (Dr. T.), Anno u. der Heilige, | 
Erzbischof von Koln, 1056-1075, reviewed, | 
223. 

Liverpool, Lord (Robert Banks), 264. 

Léher (F. von), Jacobiéa von Bayern und 
ihre Zeit, reviewed, 540. 

Longman (W.), The History of the Life 
and Times of Edward u1., reviewed, 
228. 

Luard (H. R.), Annales Monastici, vols. iv. 
and v,, reviewed, 227, 

Lubbock (Sir J.), Pre-Historic Times, as 
illustrated by Ancient Remains, and the 
Manners and Customs of Modern Savages, 
reviewed, 613-619, 





of Lorraine, 38, and the Cardinal! of Ales- 
sandria, 39, 40; testimony of Aldobran- 
dini (afterwards Clement vit.), 40, 41 

—sketch of events during twelve months 
before the massacre, 42, 43 ; explanations 
of the Government after the event, 44; 
plan of operations in the provinces, 44; 
reception of the news in foreign countries, 
45; Charles seeks to appease the resent- 
ment of the Protestant powers, 45; the 
materials for an official history of the event 
suppressed by him, 46 ; the motives of the 
crime, 46, 47; congratulations of Philip 
11., 48; the Duke of Alva, 49; the seven 
Catholic cantons of Switzerland, 49, and 
Italy, 49, 50; joy of the French churches, 
50; encouragement of the assassins by 
Sorbin, the king’s confessor, and Edmond 
Auger, a Jesuit preacher at Bordeaux, 51; 
the question as to the sanction of the 
massacre by the Court of Rome, 52; the 
Capilupi family, 53; tracts showing what 
was believed at Rome, 53-55; reception 
of the news by Gregory xu., 56-59 ; his 
reply to the announcement of the massacre, 
60 ; Cardinal Orsini, 59, 60 ; Gregory xu. 
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and Pius v., 61, 62; congratulations from | Pelasgians, the, 9 et seq. 


the Sacred College, 63; an alleged dis- 
sentient, Montalto (afterwards Sixtus v.), 
63; theory framed to justify these prac- 
tices, 63; Charles and his successor urged 
to follow up what had been begun, 64, 
65; how the massacre was viewed by the 
Catholic world, 65, 66; opinion of Luthe- 
ran divines, 67; sentiments of Theodore 
Beza, 68; Catholic apologists, 68, 69 ; 
modern attempts to conceal the truth, 70. 

Mayor (J. E. B.), Ricardi de Cirencestria 
Speculum Historiale, vol. ii., reviewed, 
535-537. 

Mendelssohn (Prof.), Der Rastatter Gesand- 
tenmord, reviewed, 261. 

Mercator, Gérard, 547. : , 

Merivale (C.), Homer’s Iliad in English 
Rhymed Verse, reviewed, 290-292. 

Meynard (C. Barbier de), Magoudi: Les 
Prairies d’Or, tom. v., reviewed, 528. 

Micé (Prof.), Rapport Méthodique sur les 
Progrés de la Chimie Organique pure en 
1868 avec quelques détails sur la marche 
de la Chimie physiologique, reviewed, 


611. 

Mill, J. S., 73 et seq. . 

Mississippi valley, physical geography of, 
612. 


Mitford, Mary Russell,—Life of, reviewed, 
575-577. . 
Montégut (E.), Les Pays Bas: Impressions 

de Voyage et d’Art, reviewed, 276. 
Miller, Professor Max, 18 et seq. _ : 
Murphy (J. J.), Habit and Intelligence in 

their Connection with the Laws of Matter 

and Force, reviewed, 605. 


Nereter (B.), Die Gliederung des Buches 
Isaias als Grundlage seiner Erklarung une 
insbesondere der Auslegung einer fur did 
Zukunft wichtigen Weissagung, reviewed, 
518. 

Newman (Edward), ‘An Illustrated Natural 
History of British Moths, reviewed, 619. 

Newman's (Dr.) Apologia, 413. 

Niebuhr, 9, 10. 

Nineveh literature and libraries, 314-323. 

Norris (Edwin), Assyrian Dictionary, Part i., 
reviewed, 205-210. 


Opune (W.), Outlines of Chemistry, or 
Brief Notes of Chemical Facts, reviewed, 
612. 

Ouseley (Rev. Sir F. A. G.), A Treatise on 
Counterpoint, Canon, and Fugue, based 
upon that of Cherubini, reviewed, 293. 

Owen, Robert, the Founder of Socialism in 
England,—Life of, by A. J. Booth, re- 
viewed, 572-575. 


Pasint (L.), Dispacci di Giovanni Michiel, 
reviewed, 545. 





Perkins (C. C.), Italian Sculptors: being a 
History of Sculpture in Northern, Southern, 
and Eastern Italy, reviewed, 279-281. 

Perowne (J. J. S.), Immortality: the Hul- 
sean Lectures for 1868, reviewed, 297- 
299. 

Perrens (F. P.), Les Mariages Espagnols, 
(1602-1615), reviewed, 237. 


| Pertz (G. H.), Monumenta Germanie his- 


torica (Scriptorum Tomus xxi.), reviewed, 
528 


Peter (Carl), Geschichte Roms, vol. iii. pt. 2, 
reviewed, 217. 

Phillips (J.), Vesuvius, reviewed, 302. 

Pope (The) and the Council, 127-135; par- 
ties in the Church of Rome, and their 
views of the Papacy, 127; the Jesuits, 
127, 128; position of the bishops as re- 
spects the dogma of the Pope’s infallibility, 
128 ; the question as to whether the faith 
of Catholics is liable to be changed at will 
by their Church authorities, 129; argu- 
ment of a recent work on this subject, 
129, 130; Gratian’s Decretals, 130; the 
methods and motives which have reared 
the Popish system, 131; The Pope and 
the Council the manifesto of a great party, 
133 ; defects in the work, 133, 134; ques- 
tions avoided by the author, 135; Mohler 
and Dillinger, 135. 

Pottier (André), Histoire de la faience de 
Rouen, reviewed, 598. 

Prévost-Paradol (M.), 
585. 

Prussia, Decentralization in; see France 
and Prussia. 


France, reviewed, 


RaEmponcx (Dr. T. van), Gérard Mercator, 
sa Vie et ses Chuvres, reviewed, 547. 

Ranke (L. von), Zur Deutschen Geschichte 
vom Religionsfrieden bis zum dreissig- 
jahrigen Krieg, reviewed, 239. 

Ranke (L. von), Geschichte Wallensteins, 
reviewed, 551-553. 

Reimann (E.), Geschichte des Bairischen 
Erbfolgekrieges, reviewed, 253-255. 

Rembrandt, 277, 554. 

Renan (Ernest), 7; his Saint Paul re- 
viewed, 216. 

Renouf (P. Le Page), The Case of Pope 
Honorius reconsidered with reference to 
recent Apologies, reviewed, 525. 

Riehl (W. H.), Wanderbuch, reviewed, 589. 

Riley io T.), Gesta Abbatum Monasterii 
S. Albani, vol. iii., reviewed, 537. 

Ritt (Olivier), Histoire de ]’Isthme de Suez, 
reviewed, 583. 

Rosen (Baron), Aus den Memoiren eines 
Russischen Dekabristen. Beitrage zur 
Geschichte des St. Petersburger Militir- 
aufstandes vom 14 (26) December 1825 
und seiner Theilnehmer, reviewed, 572. 
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Rossini, Life of, by H. S. Edwards, re- 
viewed, 270-273. 

Rougé (M. de), Chrestomatie Egyptienne, 
second part, reviewed, 200-203. 

Roziére (E. de), Liber Diurnus ou Recueil 
des Formules usitées par la Chancellerie 
Pontificale du V* au XI° Siécle, reviewed, 
218. 

Rymer’s Feedera, 555. 


Sarnte-Bevve (C. A.), Nouveaux Lundis, 
eleventh vol., reviewed, 594. 

Sandars (W. C.), Poems of Ludwig Uhland 
translated into English Verse, with a 
short ; Biographical Memoir of the Poet, 
reviewed, 292. 

Sarpi, Fra Paolo, 238, 239. 

Schelling’s Leben in Briefen, edited by 
Prof. Plitt, reviewed, 562-565. 

Schirren (C.), Livlandische Antwort an 
Herrn Juri Samarin, reviewed, 584. 

Sclopis (Fred.), Le Cardinal Jean Morone, 
reviewed, 546. 

Sculpture, Italian, 279-281. 

Secession, war of, in America, 274. 

Simcox (G. A.), Poems and Romances, re- 
viewed, 286. 

S...n(G. von), Geschichte Oesterreichs 
vom Ausgange des Wiener October-Auf- 
standes, 1848, reviewed, 269. 

Spedding (James), The Letters and Life of 
Francis Bacon, vols. iii. and iv., reviewed, 
235-237. 

Stilling, Jung, 392, 405. 

Strehlke (E.), Tabule Ordinis Theutonici, 
reviewed, 535. 

Stubbs (Prof.), The Chronicles of Roger de 
Hovedene, vols. i. and ii., reviewed, 532- 
534. 

Swift, 325-360; estimate which has been 

formed of his works, 325; his personal 

character less favourably judged, 325; his 
characteristics through life, 326; corre- 
spondence with Mr. Kendall, 327; Sir 

William Temple, 327, 328 ; becomes for a 

short time incumbent of Kilroot, 329; 

publication of the Tale of a Tub, 329; the 

Battle of the Books, 330 ; becomes chap- 

lain to Lord Berkeley, 330 ; opposition to 

his appointment as Dean of Derry ; is at 
last presented to the two livingsof Laracor 
and Rathbeggan, 331 ; intimacy with Miss 

Jane Waring, 331; Stella and Vanessa, 

332, 333; his life at Laracor, 334, 335; 

visit to London in 1710, when he aban- 

dons the Whigs and supports the policy 
of the Tories, 335-337; the Tory minis- 

ters, 338, 339; Miss Vanhomrigh, 340; 

appointment to the Deanery of St. Pat- 

rick’s, 341; his relations with Stella, 341- 

344; death of Vanessa, 344; his resist- 

ance to Wood’s copper coinage, 345 ; was 

he a sincere Irish patriot ? 345-348 ; pub- 
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lication of Gulliver, 348, and of the Voy- 
age to Laputa, 349 ; Stella’s last illness 
and death, 350, 351; Swift’s declining 
years, 352; his death, 353 ; his character, 
354-356 ; strictures of Thackeray, 356- 
359; the reproach of coarseness in his 
writings, 359; summary, 360. 

Synesius, the rhetorician, and Bishop of 
Apollonia, 524. 


TarnE (H.), Philosophie de ]’Art dans les 


Pays Bas, reviewed, 277. 


Teisser (O.), Histoire de Toulon au Moyen 


Age, reviewed, 540. 


Theiner (Aug.), Histoire des deux Concor- 


dats, reviewed, 262. 


Thirlwall, Dr., 11. 


Tory Party (Repentance of the), 478-508 ; 
Tory tactics for the last twenty years a 
failure, 478 ; real Toryism finally defeated 
at the Revolution, 479; Bolingbroke’s 
Neo-Toryism, 479; confusion of parties 
consequent on the French Revolution, 
480; the Tory-Conservatism of the period 
between 1790 and 1830 broken up by the 
Reform Bill of 1832, 480; Peel as leader 
of the disorganized party, 481 ; Disraeli’s 
early criticism of Conservatism, 482 ; pub- 
lication of Vivian Grey, 482-486; his 
letter to Lord Lyndhurst in 1835 intended 
as a programme of his own performances, 
486-488 ; his view of politics, 488, 489; 
his political novels, 489, and their distinc- 
tive object, 490; his theories, as enun- 
ciated in them, 491-494; sketch showing 
how far they have been carried out, 494, 
495; his view of parliamentary parties, 
496; the grand centre round which all 
his political opinions are grouped—him- 
self, 496; the three qualities of a great 
statesman—according to Mr. Disraeli, — 
all claimed for himself, 497 ; the attraction 
between disorganized Conservatism and a 
man of his opinions and character, 498 ; 
to have revenge on Peel, he became cham- 

ion of the Protectionists, 499; became 
eader of the Conservatives in 1849, 499, 
500 ; is made Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in 1852, 501; Lord Derby’s ministry of 
1858, 502, 503 ; the Reform struggle of 
1867, 504; the conflict between the three 
schools of Liberalism, Toryism, and Con- 
servatism during the passage of the Irish 
Church Bill, 505; the sterility of Tory- 
ism, 506; Conservatism merely a senti- 
ment, 507 ; what the opposition have yet 
to learn, 508. 


Typical Selections from the best English 


Authors, reviewed, 591-593. 


Untanp, Lupwie, 292. 
Ulster custom of tenant-right, 190, 459, 
465-468. 
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United States, Democracy in the, by R. 
H. Gillett, reviewed, 273. 


VarnuHaGEN von Ense (K. A.), Blatter aus 
der Preussischen Geschichte, reviewed, 
266-268. 

Venetian ceramics, 251. 

Vesuvins, 302. 

Vivenot (Dr.), Thugut, Clerfayt, und Wurm- 
ser, reviewed, 257-259 

Volkmann (Dr. R.), Synesius von Cyrene, 
reviewed, 524. 

Vosmaer (C.), Rembrandt, sa Vie et ses 
(Euvres, reviewed, 554. 





INDEX. 


Warrtensaca (W.), Eine Ferienreise nach 
Spanien und Portugal, reviewed, 275. 

Wellington, Duke of, 265. 

Whately, Archbishop, 72. 

Williams (F.), Memoirs and Correspond- 
ence of Bishop Atterbury, reviewed, 247- 
249. 

Wright (Dr.), The Homilies of Aphraates 
the Persian Sage (vol. i. The Syriac Text), 
reviewed, 520-524. 


Yonoe(C. D.), The Life and Administration 
of Robert Banks, second Earl of Liver- 
pool, reviewed, 264, 
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KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 


The best remedy for Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, and other Affections of the Throat and Chest. In 
Incipient Consumption, Asthma, and Winter Cough, they are unfailing. Being free from every hurtful 
ingredient, they may be taken by the most delicate female or the youngest child ; while the Public 
Speaker and Professional Singer will find them invaluable in allaying the hoarseness and irritation 
incidental to vocal exertion, and also a powerful auxiliary in the production of Melodi ti 

Testimonial from Colonel Hgwert, J.P. and D.L., 3d Brigade Cardiff Artillery Volunteers. 
‘Ter. Mab. Ellis, Pondy-Pridd, Glamorgan, May 1866. 

“*Dear Srr,—I was attacked with a severe cough, which your Lozenges removed in a few days. 
My servants also, by taking your Lozenges, were soon cured. 

“T feel it a duty (to the public) to offer my testimony to their efficacy, which you are at liberty to 
publish. 

“*To Mr. Thomas Keating.” “ Yours truly, W. Hewerr.” 

Prepared and Sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d. and Tins, 23. 9d., 4s, 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, by THomas 
Kzatino, Chemist, &c., 79 St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. Retail by all Druggists and Patent Medi- 
cine Vendors in the World. 




















The Prince of Wales. 


37 WEST STRAND, LONDON. 
Dlustrated Catalogue “se 500 other Articles, for Home or Continental 


Travelling, aos Free. 





ALLEN — 
ALLEN’S NEW SOLID MAHOGANY LADY’S WARDROBE 
DRESSING BAG. DRESSING CASE. PORTMANTEAU, 


Prize Medal awarded 1862, for General Excellence. 
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THE NEW SEASON.—NOTICE. 


ALL THE BEST NEW BOOKS ARE IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


OO OOOO eee 


Fresh copies are added as the demand increases, and arrangements are made with 
the leading Publishers for an early and abundant supply of all the principal 
forthcoming Books as they appear. 





FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 
FOR A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF THE NEWEST BOOKS, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


The Names of New Subscribers are entered daily. 





BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 
FREE DELIVERY OF BOOKS. 


The New Books are delivered carriage free in every part of London and the Suburbs, 
on a plan which has given general satisfaction for many years. 
PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 





REVISED LISTS of the Principal Books added to the Library during the past Three 


Years are now ready, and may be obtained on application. 








CHEAP BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE FOR OCTOBER. 


Postage free on application. 








The Collection of Books for Sale in Ocroser includes more than 


ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND VOLUMES 


Of Surplus Copies of Popular Books of the Past and Present Seasons, in good Second- 
hand condition, at lowest current prices ; 


And Fifteen Thousand Volumes of Works of the Best Authors, 
IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 


Well adapted for Gentlemen’s Libraries, and Drawing-room Tables, and for Wedding 
and Birthday Presents and School Prizes. 





MUDIE'SS SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
CITY OFFICE—4 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
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COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME 


OF THE 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE, 


SEVENPENCE MONTHLY, ILLUSTRATED. 
EDITED BY THOMAS GUTHRIE, DD. 


** O day most calm, most bright. . . 
The week were dark but for thy light ; 
Thy torch doth show the way.” —HERBERT. 
a yearly issues of Tur Sunpay Macazine being before the public, it is not now 
necessary to define either its aim or its working. Enough to say that what it has 
been it will continue to be, with this addition, that it will avail itself of all the improve- 
ments which experience has shown to be desirable, so as to help its readers more and 
more to make the first day of the week a preparation for tho rest, and to show them- 
selves the better Christians all the week in consequence of their employment of Sunday. 
The following tmpoRTANT SERIAL WorKs are begun in the October Part (the first of 
the new Volume), and will be continued throughout the twelve months :— 


I. 
SUNDAYS ON THE CONTINENT. 
By THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D., Eprror. 


ul. 
EPISODES IN AN OBSCURE LIFE. 
BEING EXPERIENCES IN THE TOWER HAMLETS. 
By a CURATE. 


III. 


ST. PAUL’S COMPANIONS. 
By JOHN S. HOWSON, D.D., Dean or CuEstTEr. 


IV. 
OUR LORD’S MIRACLES. 
By GEORGE MACDONALD, LL.D. 


v. 
THE PORTRAIT OF CHARITY, 
AS PRESENTED BY ST. PAUL. 
By WILLIAM HANNA, D.D., Author of ‘‘ The Life of Thomas Chalmers.” 


VI. 
UPWARD GLANCES. 
RECENT REVELATIONS OF ASTRONOMY. 


By tne Rev. CHARLES PRITCHARD, 
LATE PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. 


vu. 
HOW TO STUDY THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
By Proressor LINDSAY-ALEXANDER, D.D. 

vil. 

THE STRUGGLE IN FERRARA. 

A STORY OF THE REFORMATION IN ITALY. 
By WILLIAM GILBERT, Author of “ De Profundis,” etc. etc. 
Tue Sunpay Maaazixz is profusely illustrated with Woodcuts from Designs by 


PINWELL, SMALL, WALKER, Wotr, 
HoucGutTon, BrEwTNaLl, THOMSON, DatzietL, 
Manoney, FRASER, Huaues, Anp OTHERS. 


STRAHAN & CO., PUBLISHERS, LUDGATE HILL. 
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This day, 8vo, Cloth, with Maps, price 21s., 
THE THIRD VOLUME OF 


MR, E, A, FREEMAN’S HISTORY OF THE NORMAN 
CONQUEST OF ENGLAND. 


Contents :—The Reign of Harold, and the Interregnum. 
With a Plan of the Battle of Hastings, after a Drawing made expressly for this work by Colonel Sir 
H. James, R.E,, F.R.S. 
(Vols. I. and IL., 8vo, with Maps, price 18s. each.) 

“This volume places Mr. Freeman among the first of living English historians. ... The powers 
which he displayed before he has displayed here in a yet higher and more masterly way. . . . In the 
whole range of English history we know no nobler record of a year than this, and it is a record as 
varied, as picturesque in the telling as it is noble in the tone.”—Saturday Review. 





OxrForD : Printed at the Clarendon Press, and Published by MACMILLAN & CO., 
London, Publishers to the University. 





NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 








Second Edition, this Day, 

MR. A. R. WALLACE’S “THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO.” The Land of the 
Orang-Utan and the Bird of Paradise. A Narrative of Travel, with Studies of Man and Nature. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, with 9 Maps, and more than 50 Illustrations, 24s. 

“ A vivid picture of tropical life, which may be read with unflagging interest, and a sufficient account 
of his scientific conclusions to stimulate our appetite without wearying us by detail. In short, we may 
safely say that we have seldom reada more agreeable book of its kind.”—-Saturday Review. 

Fifth Thousand. 

SIR C. W. DILKE’S “GREATER BRITAIN.” A Record of Travel in English- 
Speaking Countries (America, Australia, India) during 1866-7. Fourth and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 6s. 

Third Thousand. 

THE RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE’S “ JUVENTUS MUNDI:” The Gods 
and Men of the Greek Heroic Age. With a Coloured Map of the outer Geography of the Odyssey 
and of the Form of the Earth according to Homer, Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Author’s Popular Edition.—1 vol. extra feap. 8vo., 3s. 6d., Eighth Thousand. 

THE RIGHT HON. JOHN BRIGHT’S SPEECHES on QUESTIONS of PUBLIC 
POLICY. Edited by J. E. Taorotp Rogers. Library Edition. 2 vols, 8vo, with Portrait, 25s. 
ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH’S POEMS and PROSE REMAINS. With a Selec- 
tion from his Letters and a Memoir. Edited by His Wirz. With Portrait. 2 vols. crown 

8vo, 21s. 

WOMAN’S WORK AND WOMAN’S CULTURE. A Series of Essays by Frances 
Power Cobbe, Jessie Boucherett, Rev. G. Butler, Sophia Jex Blake, James Stuart, M.A., Charles 
Pearson, M.A., Herbert Mozley, Julia Wedgwood, Elizabeth Wolstenholme, and J. Boyd Kinnear. 
Edited, with Introduction, by JosspHing E. BuTLer. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

THE RUSSO-INDIAN QUESTION, Historically, Strategically, and Politically con- 
sidered. With a Sketch of Central Asiatic Politics, and Map of Central Asia. By Captain F 
Trenca, F.R.G.S., 20th Hussars. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

“We recommend the work to all who would with brief expenditure of time make themselves fairly 
acquainted with the ‘ Russo-Indian Question.’”— United Service Magazine. 

HISTORICAL GLEANINGS. A Series of Sketches, by J. E. Toorotp Rocers. 
Contents :—Montague, Walpole, Adam Smith, Cobbett. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

APOSTLES OF MEDIAEVAL EUROPE. By the Rev. G. F. Mactear, B.D. 
Forming Vol. VII. of ‘‘The Sunday Library.” Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 4s. ; gilt edges, 4s. 6d. 

[This day. 

PROFESSOR LIGHTFOOT’S “S. CLEMENT OF ROME.” The Two Epistles to 


the Corinthians. A Revised Text, with Introduction and Notes. 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


PROFESSOR LIGHTFOOT’S ‘“ ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS.” 


A Revised Text, with Introduction and Notes. 8vo, 12s. [Third Edition, this day. 
REV. T. BINNEY’S SERMONS Preached in the KING’S WEIGH HOUSE 
CHAPEL, 1829-1869. Cheap Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. [This day. 





MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 
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TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE, 


An Illustrated Monthly, price One Shilling, contains :— 
GEORGE CANTERBURY’S WILL. A Serial Story. By Mrs. Henry 


Woop, Author of “ East Lynne,” ete. 

AUSTIN FRIARS. A New Serial Story. By the Author of ‘‘ George 
Geith.” 

BREAKING A BUTTERFLY; or BLANCHE ELLERSLIE’S 
ENDING. By the Author of ‘“‘ Guy Livingstone.” Etc. ete. etc. 


TRAVELS IN CENTRAL AFRICA, and Exploration of the Western 
Nile Tributaries. By Mr. and Mrs. Petuericx. With Maps, Portraits, and 
numerous Illustrations. 2 Vols. 8vo. 

EXPLORATIONS OF THE HIGHLANDS OF THE BRAZIL; 
with a full Account of the Gold and Diamond Mines; also Canoeing down Fifteen 
Hundred Miles of the Great River Sao Francisco from Sabara to the Sea. By 
Captain Ricnarp F. Burton, F.R.G.S., etc., etc. 2 Vols. 8vo, with Maps and 
Illustrations, 30s. 

THE PILGRIM AND THE SHRINE; or Passages from the Life and 
Correspondence of Hersert Arnsiiz, B.A., Cantab. New and Cheaper Edition, 
with Corrections and Additions, in 1 vol. 7s. 6d. 











TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS. 


THE CRUST AND THE CAKE. By the Author of “ Occupations of 
a Retired Life.’ 3 Vols. 

MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER. A Novel. By Justin M‘Carruy, 
Author of ‘‘The Waterdale Neighbours,” ‘‘ Paul Massie,” etc. 3 Vols. 

THE WYVERN MYSTERY. A Novel. By J. 8. Leranu, Author of 
“Uncle Silas,” ‘“‘Guy Deverell,” ‘‘ Haunted Lives,” etc. 3 Vols. 

LOST FOOTSTEPS. A Novel. By Josepu Verzy. 3 Vols. 

A COUNTY FAMILY. A Novel. By the Author of “ Lost Sir Massing- 
berd,” etc. 3 Vols. 

UP AND DOWN THE WORLD. By the Author of ‘ Never—For 
Ever.” 3 Vols. 

ONLY A WOMAN’S LOVE. By the Eart or Desart. 2 Vols. 

SIMPLE AS A DOVE. By the Author of “ Olive Varcoe.” 3 Vols. 


[Second Edition. 
A PERFECT TREASURE. A Novel. 1 Vol. 
THE BUCKHURST VOLUNTEERS. By J. M. Carzs, Author of 
‘The Mosaic-Worker’s Daughter.’’ 3 Vols. 
MARTHA PLANEBARKE. A Romance in 3 Vols. 
THE GAGE OF HONOUR. By Captain J. T. Newatt, Author of 


“‘ John Neville,” ‘‘ Hog Hunting,” etc. 3 Vols. 


Tinsley Brothers’ Two Shilling Editions of Popular Novels, 
SUITABLE FOR SEASIDE READING. 
THE ADVENTURES OF DOCTOR BRADY. By W.H. Russext, LL.D. 





Also now ready— | NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL | BLACK SHEEP. 
The SAVAGE-CLUB PAPERS. RECOMMENDED TO MERCY. BARREN HONOUR. 
The ROCK A-HEAD. The DOWER-HOUSE. SWORD and GOWN. 
The PRETTY WIDOW. | SANS MERCI. 7 MAURICE DERING. 
MISS FORRESTER,. | WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. | 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 
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NEW AND RECENT WORKS PUBLISHED BY 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO. 


THE TRADES’ UNIONS OF ENGLAND. 
By M. Le Comre ve Paris. Translated by N. J. Sentor, M.A. Edited by 
T. Hucues, M.P. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE QUEEN OF THE AIR: 
Being a Study of the Greek Myths of Cloud and Storm. By Jonny Ruskin, LL.D. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
LUDIBRIA LUNE; OR, THE WARS OF THE WOMEN 
AND THE GODS. 
By Wiit1am Joun Courtrnore. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE LADY OF LATHAM. 


Being the Life and Original Letters of Charlotte de la Trémoille, Countess of Derby. 

3y Mapame Guizor pE Wirt. With a Portrait of Charlotte de la Trémoille, 
Countess of Derby. From a Picture in the Possession of the Earl of Derby. Demy 
8vo. 14s. 


THE HISTORY OF ART. 


3y Dr. Wituerm Lise, Professor of the History of Art. Translated by F. FE. 
Bunnetr. Second Edition. With 415 Illustrations. 2 vols. Imp. 8vo. 42s. 


AURORA LEIGH. 


3y Exizasetu Barrett Brownina. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 


POEMS BY ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
Complete in Five Vols. Feap. 8vo. 30s. 


A SELECTION FROM THE POETRY OF ELIZABETH 
BARRETT BROWNING. 
With a Portrait and Vignette. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE RING AND THE BOOK. 


By Rosert Brownina- Complete in Four Vols. Feap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. each. 
MR. BROWNING’S POETICAL WORKS. 

New and Uniform Edition. 6 vols. Feap. 8vo. 5s. each. 
SELECTIONS FROM MR. BROWNING’S POEMS. 

Feap. 8vo. 6s. 
ROMOLA. CHEAPER EDITION. 


3y Georce Ensot, Author of ‘‘ Adam Bede,” ‘‘ The Mill on the Floss,” etc. 
With Frontispiece. Fecap. 8vo. Limp Cloth. 2s. 6d. 





COMPLETION OF THE ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


THE WORKS OF MR. THACKERAY. 


In Twenty-two Volumes, Handsomely Bound in Cloth Gilt. Large Crown 
8vo, £8, 5s.; or Half-Russia, £12, 12s. the set. 
#.* The Volumes in Cloth are sold separately, price 7s. 6d. each. 





LONDON: 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 
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NEW WORKS. 


CREDO. In crown 8vo, price 5s. cloth. [Shortly. 


ANECDOTES OF THE WESLEYS: Illustrative of their Character and Personal 

History. By Rev. J. B. WakgELEy. In crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. cloth. [Nearly ready. 

THE EARLY YEARS OF CHRISTIANITY. By E. de Pressenst, D.D., Author 

of “ Jesus Christ ; His Times, Life, and Work.” In 8vo, price 12s. cloth. [October 1. 

VESTINA’S MARTYRDOM. A Story of the Catacombs. By Emma Pirr Ray- 
C 


MOND. Crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth. This day. 


PRIEST AND NUN. A Story of Convent Life. By the Author of “ Almost a Nun,” 


etc. etc. Crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth. [Shortly. 
THE PROPHECIES OF OUR LORD AND HIS APOSTLES. By W. M. Horr. 
MAN, D.D. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth. [Nearly ready. 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


A NEW EDITION OF THE DIVINE MYSTERIES: The Divine Treatment of 
Sin, and the Divine Mystery of Peace. By J. Banpwin Browy, B.A., Author of “The Soul's 
Exodus,” “ The Divine Life in Man,” etc. 7s. 6d. 


By the same Author. 
MISREAD PASSAGES OF SCRIPTURE. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


A NEW EDITION OF THE YOUNG MAN SETTING OUT IN LIFE. By 
Rev. W. Guzst, F.G.8. Feap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. cloth. 

THE SON OF MAN: Discourses on the Humanity of Jesus Christ, delivered at 
Paris and Geneva. With an Address on the Teaching of Jesus Christ. By Frank Cou.iy, D.D., 
Minister of the National Church of Geneva. In fcap. 8vo, 5s. cloth. 

LAMPS, PITCHERS, AND TRUMPETS. Lectures on the Vocation of the 
Preacher. Lilustrated by Anecdotes—Biographical, Historical, and Elucidatory—-of every Order of 
Pulpit Eloquence, from the Great Preachers of all Ages. By Rev. E. Paxton Hoop. Second 
thousand. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

THE CHURCH AND THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. A History of the Rela- 
tions of Church and State from 1789 to 1802. By E. De Pressenst, D.D. Crown 8vo, 9s. cloth. 


By the same Author. 
JESUS CHRIST: HIS TIMES, LIFE, AND WORK. Third Edition. Large crown 
8vo, 9s. cloth. 
THIRD EDITION OF CENTRAL TRUTHS. By the Rev. Cuartes Sranrorp. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 


FRET NOT; AND OTHER POEMS: including Hymns with Music. By Henry 
Bateman, Author of “Sunday Sunshine,” ‘‘ Heart Melodies,” etc. In square crown 8vo, cloth 
elegant, 7s. 6d., dull gilt edges. 

ANCIENT HYMNS AND POEMS, chiefly from St. Ephraem of Syria, Prudentius, 
Pope Gregory the First, and St. Bernard. Translated and Imitated by the Rev. T. G. Curppen. 
In feap. 8vo, price 2s. cloth, red edges. 

A CHEAP ISSUE OF WHOLESOME WORDS;; or, Choice Passages from Old 
Authors. Selected and Arranged by the Rev. J. E. Rynanp, M.A. Feap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. cloth, 


THE KING’S DAUGHTERS: Words on Work to Educated Women. By Anniz 
Harwoop. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d, cloth extra. 

NEW EDITION OF DR. LEIFCHILD’S REMARKABLE FACTS: Illustrative 
and Confirmatory of Different Portions of Holy Scripture. 3s. 6d. 

SAVONAROLA’S TRIUMPH OF THE CROSS. Translated from the Latin, with 
Notes and a Biographical Sketch, by O’Dett Travers Hitt, F.R.G.S. In crown 8vo, price 5s. 
cloth elegant. 





Lonpon: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27 PATERNOSTER Row. 
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MESSRS. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ PUBLICATIONS. 


This day is published, 

THE ODES AND EPODES OF HORACE; a Metrical Transla- 
tion into English. With Introduction and Commentaries. By Lorp Lyrron. With 
Latin Text. One Vol. 8vo, 14s. 

This day is published, 
A BOOK ABOUT ROSES: How to Grow and Show them. By §&. 


Reynowps Hots, author of ‘‘ A Little Tour in Ireland.’ Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS AND HER ACCUSERS: Embracing 
a Narrative of Events from the Death of James V., in 1542, until the close of the 
Conference at Westminster in 1569. By Joun Hosackx, Barrister-at-Law. 8vo, 15s. 

This work contains the ‘“ Book of Articles” produced against Queen Mary at West- 
minster in 1569, together with various other Original Documents. 


JAPAN: Being a Sketch of the History, Government, and Officers of 
the Empire. By Watrer Dickson. 8vo, in One Vol., 15s. 
“Gives by far the clearest political sketch of Japan that has yet been published.” — 
Scotsman. 


MEMOIR OF SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON, Barrt., Professor of 
Logic and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. By Professor Verrcn, of 
the University of Glasgow. 8vo, with Portrait, 18s. 


LECTURES ON THE EARLY GREEK PHILOSOPHY, AND 
OTHER PHILOSOPHICAL REMAINS. By the late Professor Ferrer. 
Edited by Sir ALexanper Grant and Professor Lusuineton. Two Vols. Post 
8vo, 24s. 


THE BOOK OF THE LANDED ESTATE; Containing Directions 
for the Management and Development of the Resources of Landed Property ; detail- 
ing the Duties of the Landlord, Factor, Tenant, Forester, and Labourer. By 
Rosert E. Brown, Factor and Estate Agent, Wass, Yorkshire. In One Vol. 
royal 8vo, uniform with Mr. Stephens ‘“ Book of the Farm.” With numerous 
Engravings. One Guinea. 





IN THE PRESS. 

PICCADILLY: A FRAGMENT OF CONTEMPORARY BIO- 
GRAPHY. By Laurence Ouirnant. One Vol. 8vo. 

HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF THE REIGN OF GEORGE 
SECOND. By Mrs. Oviruant. Two Vols. post 8vo. 

A Revised and Enlarged Edition, 

LORD ST. LEONARD’S HANDY-BOOK OF PROPERTY LAW. 
Being the Eighth Edition. 

The Concluding Volumes (V. and VI.) of 

MR. JOHN HILL BURTON’S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. From 
Agricola’s Invasion to the Revolution of 1688, 

WENDERHOLME; A STORY OF LANCASHIRE AND YORK- 
SHIRE. By Puiwie Givpert Hamerron, author of “A Painter’s Camp,” etc. 
Three Vols. Post 8vo. 

THE POEMS OF OSSIAN. The Gaelic Text, with a Translation into 
5 ag Verse, and Illustrative Notes. By the Rev. A. Cuerx, Kilmallie. Two 

ols. 8vo. 


45 George Srreet, Epinsuren, ano 37 Paternoster Row, Lonpon. 
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HE POPULAR SCIENCE REVIEW for October, 


Price 2s. 6d., contains— 


Dr. Mitter’s Exeter Lecture to Working Men. With coloured Illustrations. 

Kent’s Hole. By W. Boyp Dawkins. 

The Lingering Admirers of Phrenology. By Prof. Ctenanp. ilustrated. 

What is Bathybius? By Prof. Wittiamson. 

Are there any Fixed Stars? By R. A. Proctor, B.A. Illustrated. 

The Anatomy of a Mushroom. By M.C. Cooxs. Jilustrated. 

Reviews of Books, and careful Summary of Progress in every Department of Science. 
Quarterly, 2s. 6d. Annual Subscription, 10s. 





Just published, price 12s. 6d. 

FLORA OF MIDDLESEX: A Topographical and Historical Account 
of the Plants found in the County; with Sketches of its Physical Geography and 
Climate, and of the Progress of Middlesex Botany during the last Three Centuries. 
By Henry Trimen, M.B. (Lond.), F.L.S., Botanical Department, British Museum, 
and Lecturer on Botany, St. Mary’s Hospital ; and Witi1am T. Tuisetron Dyer, 
B.A., late Junior Student, Christ Church, Oxford; Professor of Natural History, 
Royal Agricultural College, Cirencester. With a Map of Botanical Districts. 


THE FERNS OF THE WHOLE WORLD. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, plain, 22s. 6d. ; coloured by hand, 28s. 


EVERY KNOWN FERN.—A Book for every Fern Lover.—SYNOP- 
SIS FILICUM: A Synopsis of all known Ferns, accompanied by Figures repre- 
senting the essential characters of each genus. By the late Sir W. J. Hooxer, 
K.H., F.R.S., etc. Edited by J..G. Baker, F.L.S., Royal Herbarium, Kew. 

Fully Illustrated, price 6s. 

JOHN SMITH’S BOOK OF FERNS, British and Foreign, contains 
—History of Introduction—Organography—Classification—Nomenclature, with 250 
Woodcuts of Generic Characters and Dissections—Culture: Hothouse, Greenhouse, 
Open Air, Wardian Case—Special Index for finding a Fern under any Synonym. 

Handsomely bound, size 11? by 8} in., price One Guinea. Also a large edition, size 
173 by 11 in., without descriptive letterpress, price One Guinea. 

THE FERN COLLECTOR’S ALBUM: A Descriptive Folio for the 
Reception of Natural Specimens; containing on the right-hand page a description 
of each Fern printed in colours, the opposite page being left blank for the collector 
to affix the dried specimen ; forming, when filled, an elegant and complete collec- 
tion of this interesting family of plants. 








Demy 4to, price 5s. 

HALF-HOURS WITH THE STARS: A Plain and Easy Guide to 
the Knowledge of the Constellations. Showing in 12 Maps the Position of the 
principal Star-Groups night after night throughout the year. With Introduction, 
and a separate Explanation of each Map. ‘True for every year. By R. A. 
Proctor, B.A., F.R.A.S., 

Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


HALF-HOURS WITH THE TELESCOPE; being a Popular Guide 
to the Use of the Telescope as a Means of Amusement and Instruction. By R. A. 


‘ 


Proctor, B.A., F.R.A.S. 

Dedicated by express permission to His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. Now 
ready in one splendid volume, 11,000 Families, over 1000 pages super-royal, 8vo, 
beautifully bound, gilt edges, price £2, 10s. ifth Edition, 1869. 

THE COUNTY FAMILIES OF THE UNITED KINGDOM; or 
Royal Manual of the Titled and Untitled Aristocracy of Great Britain and Ireland : 
containing a brief notice of the descent, birth, marriage, education, and appoint- 
ments of each person, his heir-apparent or presumptive, as also a record of the 
offices which he has hitherto held, together with his town address and country re- 
sidences. By Epwarp Watrorp, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 


Lonpon : ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 Piccapi1y, W. 
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GRIFFITH AND FARRAN’S NEW WORKS 


To be Published in the Month of October. 








THE GOOD ST. LOUIS AND HIS TIMES. By Mrs. Bray, 
Author of “ The Life of Stothard,” ‘“‘ Romance of the Tamar and Tavy,” etc. 
Post 8vo. 

FAVOURITE FABLES IN PROSE AND VERSE. With 
24 beautiful Llustrations from Drawings by Harrison Weir. Printed on Toned 
Paper. Small 4to. 

PATRANAS ; or, Spanish Stories, Legendary and Traditional. Tlus- 
trations by Edward H. Corbould. Post 8vo. 

JOHN DEANE OF NOTTINGHAM ; his Adventures and Ex- 
ploits. A Tale of the Time of William of Orange. By W.H.G. Kineston. With 
Illustrations. Post 8vo. 

THEODORA. A Tale for Girls. By Emma Marryat Norris. 
With Illustrations by George Hay. Post 8vo. 

FROM PEASANT TO PRINCE ; or, the Life of ALexanper 
Prince Menscuikxorr. Freely translated from the Russian by Madame PierzxKer. 
With Illustrations. Fep. 8vo. 

MILLICENT AND HER COUSINS. By the Hon. Aveavusta 
Bernett. With Illustrations by R. Paterson. Post 8vo. 


TALES OF THE WHITE COCKADE. By Barsara Hor- 


ton, Author of ‘‘ Heroes of the Crusades,” etc. Illustrations by Lawson. Post 8vo. 
ROSAMOND FANE; or, the Prisoners of St. James. By M. and 
C. Lez. Illustrations by R. Dudley. Post 8vo. 
BERTRAND DU GUESCLIN, THE HERO OF BRIT- 


TANY. By Emite pe Bonnecuose. Translated by Marearer 8. Jeune. 
Fep. 8vo. [ Ready. 





NEW AND POPULAR WORKS BY JOHN TIMBS. 
ANCESTRAL STORIES AND TRADITIONS OF GREAT 


FAMILIES. Illustrative of English History. With Frontispiece. Post 8vo. 
Price 7s. 6d. cloth elegant. 

“‘ Very agreeable reading, for every page is a bit of wonder, showing that truth is in- 

deed strange, and that there is no romance like the romance of history.” —Art Journal. 


NOOKS AND CORNERS OF ENGLISH LIFE, Pasr anp 
Present. With Illustrations. Second Edition. Post 8vo. Price 6s. cloth; gilt 
edges, 6s. 6d. 

“There is not a chapter in the whole work in which instructive matter is not 


found.” —London Review. 
“‘ A book which ought to find a place in one of the ‘nooks and corners’ of every 


library.” — The Reliquary. 
STRANGE STORIES OF THE ANIMAL WORLD; a 


Book of Curious Contributions to Natural History. Illustrations by Zwecker. 
Second Edition. Post 8vo. Price 6s. cloth ; gilt edges, 6s. 6d. 

* Among all the books of the season that will be studied with profit and pleasure, 

there is not one more meritorious in aim, or more successful in execution.”—Atheneum, 





GRIFFITH anp FARRAN, Sr. Pavw’s Cuurcuyarp, Lonpon. 
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ABSOLUTE SECURITY POLICIES, 


UNFORFEITABLE, UNCONDITIONAL, AND UNCHALLENGEABLE, 
ISSUED BY THE 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
62 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1848. 





The Directors of this Company, in deference to an objection not unfrequently urged 
by persons invited to assure, that the ordinary mode of Life Assurance is in their opinion 
defective or uncertain, by reason of the operation of the customary conditions, have re- 
solved to promulgate the present Tables, and to issue Assurances under them which 
shall be absolutely Unforfeitable, Unconditional, and Unchallengeable. 

For the reason referred to, many persons hesitate or decline to assure on the ground 
that, in the event of inability or unwillingness to continue payment of their premiums, 
the Assurance will become forfeited. To this class of the public the system now intro- 
duced will especially commend itself, being entirely free from all conditions of forfeiture 
on account of non-payment of premium, or from any other cause whatever; while at the 
same time it absolutely guarantees at decease, even when a default is made in payment 
of the premium, a fixed sum in respect of every premium paid, bearing the same propor- 
tion to the total amount assured as the number of premiums actually paid may bear to 
the whole number originally contracted to be paid. 

Besides this in:portant advantage, every Policy will expressly state what sum can at 
any time be withdrawn on the discontinuance of the Assurance. 

The assured will thus always have the option of retaining either an ascertained fixed 
sum payable at decease, or, in case of need, of withdrawing a certain amount, according 
to the duration of the Policy, such amounts being set forth on every Policy, and render- 
ing unnecessary any future reference to the Company on these points, as in the case with 
ordinary Assurances. 

Creditors assuring the lives of debtors will appreciate this feature as one greatly 
protective of their interests, and it will likewise commend itself to bankers, capitalists, 
and others who are in the habit of making advances collaterally secured by Life Policies, 
as they can at any time learn, by mere inspection, the exact value, either immediate 
or reversionary, of a Policy of this description. 

Every Policy issued on this plan will be without any conditions as to voyaging, 
foreign residence, or other usual limitations. By this freedom from restrictions of all 
kinds the objections before referred to will be entirely removed, and the Policies will 
become at once positively valuable as actual securities, 

In addition to the foregoing statement of advantages, the number of premiums is 
strictly defined. The longest term provided for is twenty-five years, and the shortest 
five years, as shown by the Tables. Thus bankers, creditors, and others holding Policies 
of this class as security, may always know the utmost amount they may be called upon 
to advance so as to maintain the full benefit of the Assurances—a matter of great 
importance where Policies are held as collateral security. 

It is only necessary to add that, as a consequence of the Policies under these Tables 
being unforfeitable and unconditional, they will also be unchallengeable on any ground 
whatever. They may, therefore, be aptly termed Absolute Security Policies. 

The PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY possesses an income of £215,000 a year. 
Its position is unquestionable, and it obtains the largest amount of New Business of any 


Office in the Kingdom. 
HENRY HABRBEN, Secretary. 





SPECIAL AGENTS WANTED. 
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HATCHARDS, 
BOOKSELLERS, &c., 187 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
A Lares Serection or New Works or every Kinp, mncLupiIne— 


Religious and Standard Works im Prose and Poetry. 


A Choice Selection in Morocco and Calf Bindings. 

BIBLES, PRAYER-BOOKS, and CHURCH SERVICES. 
BOOKBINDING IN EVERY STYLE. 
CHILDREN’S PICTURE AND STORY BOOKS. 
A Liberal Discount for Cash. Orders by Post promptly executed. 


HATCHARDS, 
PUBLISHERS, &c., 187 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
Publishing and Printing in all their Branches. 














MESSRS. HATCHARD’S LIST. 


THE ANTIPODES AND ROUND THE WORLD; or, Travels in Australia, New 
Zealand, Ceylon, China, Japan, &c. By ALice M. Frere (Mrs. Goprrey CLeRk). In small 4to, 
with numerous Illustrations, price 21s. [Ready this day. 


THE PENTATEUCH AND ITS ANATOMISTS; or, the Unity and Authenticity 
of the Books of Mores in reference to Modern Criticism. By the Rev. T. R. Birks, Vicar of Trinity, 
Cambridge. In square crown 8vo, cloth, 224 pages, 4s. 6d. [Ready this day. 


Also by the same Author. 
CHURCH AND STATE;; or, National Religion and Church Establishments. Con- 


sidered with reference to Present Controversies. With a Preface by the Right Rev. the Lorp BisHor 

of Lincoty. In square crown 8vo, cloth, 420 pages, 7s. 6d. [Lately published, 

“ The author’s method of treating the subject has the advantage of proceeding from premisses which 

even those who question the absolute truth of Christianity itself may be expected to admit. His work is 

a noble protest against the tendency to exalt subjective at the expense of objective truth, and against the 

tendency to ignore the first and great commandment. . . . We admire the boldness and cogency of the 
author’s reasoning, and admit the correctness of the conclusions he has deduced.” —Christian Observer. 





EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 
HISTORY OF ROME FOR YOUNG PERSONS. By Mrs. Hamrtton Gray. With 


numerous Wood Engravings. 2d Edition, corrected, 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, 6s. 
“A very ingenious attempt to bring the recent discoveries of the critical school into working com- 
petition with the miserable Goldsmiths and Piunocks of our youth.”—Christian Remembrancer. 
“The clear, lively, and pleasing style of narration is admirably calculated to awaken and sustain the 
+i Ath 


+e, 





EMPERORS OF ROME FROM AUGUSTUS TO CONSTANTINE: Being a 

Continuation of the History of Rome. With Illustrations. 1 vol. 12mo, 6s. 
GEOGRAPHIES FOR CHILDREN, By the Author of 
“ The Peep of Day.” 

1. NEAR HOME; or, the Countries of Europe described to Children. With Anec- 
dotes. 51si Thousand. Illustrated. Fcap., cloth, 5s. 

2. FAR OFF (ParrI.); or, Asia Described. With Anecdotes. 29th Thousand. 
Illustrated. Fcap., cloth, 4s. 6d. 


3. FAR OFF (Parr II.); or, Australia, Africa, and America Described. With 
Anecdotes. 21st Thousand. Illustrated. Fcap., cloth, 4s. 6d. 


HATCHARDS, PUBLISHERS, &c., 187 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
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A New Edition, in 8vo, price 14s. cloth. 


THE OXFORD REFORMERS—JOHN COLET, ERASMUS, anp 
THOMAS MORE: being a History of their Fellow-work. By Frepgaic SsesoHm. The Second 
Edition, revised and enlarged. 

*.* The additional matter in the present edition relates chiefly to the connexion of Coz with 

Italy, and to the position assumed by him at Oxford before the arrival of Erasmus. 


ABOLITION OF PATENTS FOR INVENTIONS. 
Just published, in 8vo, 350 pages. Price 5s. cloth. 


DISCUSSIONS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, FRANCE, GER- 
MANY, and the NETHERLANDS, on the ABOLITION of PATENTS ; Speeches and Papers by 
Count Bismarck, M. Cnevatigr, R. A. Macriz, M.P., Sir RounpetL Patmer, M.P., Lorp 
Stantey, M.P., &c.: with Suggestions as to International Arrangements regarding Inventions 
and Copyright. 


LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., PATERNOSTER ROW. 


SERMONS BY THE REV. JOHN KER, GLASGOW. 


Sixth Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s. 

“This is a very remarkable volume of sermons. And it is no doubt a most favourable symptom of 
the healthiness of Christian thought among us, that we are so often able to begin a notice with these 
words. We cannot help wishing that such notice more frequently introduced to our readers a volume 
of Church of England sermons. Still, looking beyond our pale, we rejoice notwithstanding. 

“Mr. Ker has dug boldly and diligently into the vein which Robertson opened; but the result, as 
compared with that of the first miner, is as the product of skilled machinery set against that of the 
vigorous unaided arm. There is no roughness, no sense of labour; all comes smoothly and regularly on 
the page—one thought evoked out of another. As Robertson strikes the rock with his tool, unlooked- 
for sparkles tempt him on: the workman exults in his discovery ; behind each beautiful, strange thought 
there is yet another more strange and beautiful still. Whereas, in this work, every beautiful thought 
has its way prepared, and every strange thought loses its power of startling by the exquisite harmony of 





its setting. Robertson's is the glitter of the ore on the bank; Ker’s is the uniform shining of the wrought 
metal. We have not seen a volume of sermons for many a day which will so thoroughly repay both 
purchase and perusal and re-perusal. And not the least merit of these sermons is, that they are 


eminently suggestive.”—Contemporary Review. 


e EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS, EDINBURGH. 





Consumption, Coughs, Colds, Croup, Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Diphtheria, Diarrhea, Spasms, Rheumatism, etc. 





CAUTION. CHLORODYNE. 





DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE. 


Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly 
in Court that Dr. J. Collis Browne was undoubtedly 
the Inventor of Chlorodyne; that the whole story of 
the defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue, «nd 
he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the 
Times, July 13, 1864. 





DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE. 


The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to 
the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that 
he had received information to the effect that the 
only remedy of any service in Cholera was Chloro- 
dyne.—See Lancet, Dec. 31, 1864. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 
CHLORODYNE. 


Extract from the Medical Times, Jan. 12, 1866: 
—‘‘Is prescribed by scores of orthodox medical 
practitioners. Of course it would not be thus singu- 
larly popular did it not ‘ supply a want and fill a 
place.’” 





DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 
CHLORODYNE 


is the best and most certain remedy in Covans, 
Cops, AstaMa, ConsuMPTION, NEURALGIA, Rugo- 
MATISM, etc. 








DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE 


is a certain cure in CHonera, DysgnTeRy, 
DIARRBH@A, etc. 





Caution.—None genuine without the words ‘ Dr. 


J. Collis Brown’s Chlorodyne’ on the Government 


Stamp. Overwhelming medical testimony accompanies each bottle. Sole Manufacturer, J. T. DAVEN- 
PORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. The immense demand enables the Proprietor 
to reduce the price; it is now sold in bottles at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s, 











» 
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JAMES NISBET & COS PUBLICATIONS. 








Fifth Thousand, Small Crown 8vo, 2s 6d., cloth, 
SHINING LIGHT. By the Author of “ Memorials of Captain Hedley Vicars.” 
Il. 
Second Edition, Small Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., cloth, 

MEMOIRS, INCLUDING LETTERS AND SELECT REMAINS OF JOHN 
URQUHART, late of the University of St. Andrews. By WiLt1AmM Oxmg. With a Prefatory Notice 
and Recommendation by the Rev. ALEXANDER Durr, D.D., LL.D. 

Ill. 
ith Portrait. Post 8vo, 6s., cloth 
A MEMOIR OF GEORGE. STEW ARD, the Author of “ Mediatorial Sovereignty.” 
IV. 
New Edition, Crown 8vo, 6s., cloth, with Portrait, 


LIFE or true LATE REV. JOHN MILNE, M.A., of Perth. By Rev. Dr. Bonar. 


Crown 8v0, 5s., cloth, 


GATHERINGS FROM A MINISTRY. By the late Rev. J. Mixyg, M.A., of Perth. 


vi. 
Second Edition, Seventh Thousand, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., 
NOONTIDE AT SYCHAR; or, The Story of Jacob’s Weil, hy the Rev. J. R. 
Macoporr, D.D. 
vil. 
Second Edition, Small Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d., cloth limp, 
RIGHTS AND WRONGS; or, Begin at Home. By M. M. Gorpoy, Author of 
“Work: Plenty to do, and How to do it.” 
Vill. 
Post 8vo, each 7s. 6d., cloth, 
THE FIRST, SECOND, AND THIRD VOLUMES OF THE UNIFORM 
EDITION OF THE WORKS OF THE LATE JAMES HAMILTON, D.D. 
Ix. 
Fifth Edition, with Appendix, Small Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d., clot 
MEMORIALS OF JAMES HENDERSON, M.D., F.B.C.S. Edinburgh, Medical 


Missionary to China. With Portrait. 


x. 
Crown 8vo, 5s., cloth, 

TALES FROM ALSACE; or, Scenes and Portraits from Life in the Days of the 
Reformation, as drawn from Old Chronicles. Translated from the German. With Introduction by 
the French Translator, E. Rosszzuw St. HiLarrs. 

XI. 
With Portrait and Engravings, Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth 

THE LIFE, LABOURS, AND WRITINGS OF CAISAR MALAN, Minister of 
the Gospel in the Church of Geneva, Doctor of Divinity, and Pastor of L’Eglise du Témoignage. By 
Ong OF His Sons. 


mall Crown in 3s. 6d., cloth, 
BEACONS OF THE BIBLE. By the Very Rev. Heyny Law, M.A., Dean of 
Gloucester, Author of “‘ Christ is All,” etc. 
xii. 
mall Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d., clo’ 
FAMILY PRAYERS FOR FOUR WEEKS. With "Additional Prayers for Especial 
Occasions. By Very Rev. H. Law, M.A., Dean of Gloucester, Author of “ Beacons of the Bible,” etc. 
XIV. 
Second Fdition, Small Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d., cloth, with Illustrations, 
OUR FATHER IN HEAVEN: The Lord’s Prayer Familiarly Explained and I'lus- 
trated. A Book for the Young. By the Rev. J. H. Witson, Edinburgh. 
xv. 
New Edition, Small Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d., clo 
THE THREE MARYS—MARY OF MAGD ALA, MARY. OF BETHANY, AND 
MARY OF NAZARETH. By the Rev. A. Moopy Stuart, A.M, 


XVI. 
Crown 8vo, 5s., cloth, with Illustrations, 


DEEP DOWN: A Tale of the Cornish Mines. By R. M. Batuanryne, Author o. 
‘The Lifeboat,” “‘ The Lighthouse,” “‘ Fighting the Flames,” etc. etc. 


LONDON: JAMES NISBET & CO., 21 BERNERS ST., W. 











EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS’ RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 





HOMER AND THE ILIAD. By Joun Sruarr Bracxm, Professor 
of Greek in the University of Edinburgh. 4 vols. demy 8vo, 42s. 


MAN: Wuere, Wuaence, and Wuirner? Being a Glance at Man in 
his Natural-History Relations. By Davip Pacz, LL.D. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THERMODYNAMICS. By P. G. Tarr, Professor of Natural Philo- 
sophy in the University of Edinburgh. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 5s. 


THE ROMAN POETS of the REPUBLIC. By W. Y. Szxtar, M.A., 
Professor of Humanity in the University of Edinburgh. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 12s. 


SALES ATTICI; or, Toe Maxms, Wirry ann Wise, or ATHENIAN 
Tracic Drama. Collected, Arranged, and Paraphrased by D’Arcy WentwortH 
Tuompson, Professor of Greek, Queen’s College, Galway, Author of ‘‘ Day-Dreams 
of a Schoolmaster,’’ etc. Fceap. 8vo, 9s. 


DAY-DREAMS OF A SCHOOLMASTER. By D’Aroy W. Tuompson. 
Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 


FRANCE UNDER RICHELIEU AND COLBERT. By J. H. 
Brivges, M.B., late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. In 1 vol. small 8vo, price 
8s. 6d. 


SCHWEGLER’S HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. Translated and 
Annotated by J. Hutcuison Srimtine, LL.D., Author of “‘ The Secret of Hegel.” 
Second Edition, Feap. 8vo, 6s. 


JERROLD, TENNYSON, MACAULAY, anp OTHER ESSAYS. 
By J. Hurcuison Srirtine, LL.D., Author of ‘‘ The Secret of Hegel,” etc. Feap. 
8vo, 5s. 


STUDIES IN POETRY AND PHILOSOPHY.—Wordsworth, Cole- 
ridge and Keble. By J. Campseti Suarrp, Principal of the United College of St. 
Salvador and St. Leonard, St. Andrews. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF ETHICS: An Analytical Essay. By 


Snmion S. Laurie, A.M. 1 vol. demy 8vo, price 6s. 


NOTES, EXPOSITORY AND CRITICAL, ON CERTAIN BRI- 
TISH THEORIES OF MORALS. By Simon 8. Lavriz, A.M. 1 vol. 8vo, 
price 6s. 


L’HISTORTE DE FRANCE: racontée a la Jeunesse. Par M. Lame 


Frevury. 1 vol. 18mo, price 2s. 6d. 


L’HISTORIE DE L’ANGLETERRE: racontée & la Jeunesse. Par 
M. Lamé Fievry. 1 vol. 18mo, price 2s. 6d. 
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EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS’ RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 





ON THE CONSTITUTION OF PAPAL CONCLAVES. By W. 
C. Cartwricut, M.P. Fap. 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


IF THE GOSPEL NARRATIVES ARE MYTHICAL—WHAT 
THEN? In one vol. crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 
“ This is a striking little essay, . . . thoughtful and subtle. It is an attempt to 


show that something like the philosophy of the Christian Gospel would be forced upon 
us by the facts of our spiritual nature, whether or not we had reason to believe in the 


supernatural history of revelation.””— Spectator. 


SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF JESUS. By Samvrt Gree. 
Second Edition, enlarged. 1 vol. fcap. 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 


DISINFECTANTS AND DISINFECTION. By Dr. Rozserr Anavs 


Smita. In 1 vol. 8vo, price 5s. 


SERMONS BY THE LATE JAMES BANNERMAN, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Apologetics and Pastoral Theology, New College, Edinburgh. In 1 vol. 
extra fcap. 8vo, price 5s. 


FROST AND FIRE; Natural Engines, Tool-Marks, and Chips, with 
Sketches drawn at Home and Abroad by a Traveller. Re-issue, containing an 
additional Chapter. In 2 vols. 8vo, with Maps and numerous Illustrations on 


Wood, price 21s. 
DAINTY DISHES. Receipts collected by Lavy Harrzerr Sr. Cram. 


Sixth Edition, with many new Receipts. 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 
“Well worth buying, especially by that class of persons who, though their incomes 
are small, enjoy out-of-the-way and recherché delicacies.” — Times. 
HISTORY VINDICATED IN THE CASE OF THE WIGTOWN 
MARTYRS. By the Rev. Arcurpatp Stewart. Second Edition. 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 


On the Management of Forest Trees. 
ARBORICULTURE;; Or, a Practical Treatise on Raising and Managing 
Forest Trees, and on the Profitable Extension of the Woods and Forests of Great 
Britain. By Joun Grigor. In 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 
“Tt will be in the hands of every landed proprietor who wishes to improve his estate.”’ 
— Banffshire Journal. 


THE PYRAMID AND THE BIBLE: The rectitude of the one in 
accordance with the truth of the other. By a Crereymay. 1 vol. ex. fcap. 8vo, 
price 3s. 6d. 


LIFE AND WORK AT THE GREAT PYRAMID during the 
Months of January, February, March, and April, a.p. 1865 ; with a Discussion of 
the Facts ascertained (Illustrated with 36 Plates and several Woodcuts). By 
C. Prazzt Suyru, F.R.SS.L. & E., F.R.G.S., F.R.SS.A., Hon. M.L.E. Scot., 
P.S. Ed., and R.A.A.S. Munich and Palermo, Professor of Practical Astronomy 
in the University of Edinburgh, and Astronomer-Royal for Scotland. 3 vols. 
demy 8vo, price 56s. 


ON THE ANTIQUITY OF INTELLECTUAL MAN FROM A 
Practical and Astronomical Point of View. By C. Piazzt Smyrua, F.R.SS.L. & E. 
Astronomer-Royal for Scotland. 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 9s. 





EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





THE FOUR ANCIENT BOOKS OF WALES, containing the Cymric 
Poems attributed to the Bards of the sixth century. By W. F. Skene. With 
Facsimiles and Map. 2 vols. 8vo, price 36s. 


ARTHURIAN LOCALITIES, their Historical Origin, Chief Country, 
and Fingalian Relations. With a Map of Arthurian Scotland. By Joun S. 
Sruart-Gienniz, M.A. 1 vol. 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


A POLITICAL SURVEY. By Mounrtstuart E. Grant-Durr, Member 
for the Elgin District of Burghs; Author of ‘‘ Studies in European Politics,” ‘A 
Glance over Europe,” etc. 1 vol. 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


MR. GRANT-DUFF’S INDIAN FINANCIAL STATEMENT, 
August 3, 1869. 8vo, price 1s. 


PEASANT LIFE IN THE NORTH: Being Sketches of the Villagers 
and Field Labourers in Glenaldie. 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 9s. 


“His pictures are absolutely truthful and to the life; his work has quite an ethno- 
logical value as well as a romantic and human interest. In the midst of so much sickly 
and unnatural trash which goes under the name of novel writing, a book like this comes 
as a real God-send.”—Saturday Review. 


SELECT WRITINGS OF THE LATE CHARLES MACLAREN : 
Editor of the Scotsman. Edited by Ropert Cox !and Professor James Nivow. 
With a Memoir and Portrait. 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 15s. 

“The student of political economy, as well as of physical science, will find many 
valuable hints in these volumes.”’—Spectator. 


MEMOIR OF THOMAS DRUMMOND, R.E., F.R.A.S.  Under- 
Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 1835 to 1840. By Joun F. M‘Lennay, 
Advocate. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, price 15s. 

“ A clear, compact, and well-written memoir of the best friend England ever gave to 

Ireland.” —Examiner. 


A MEMOIR OF THE RIGHT HONOURABLE HUGH ELLIOT. 


By his Grand-daughter, the Counress or Minto. In 1 vol. 8vo, price 12s, 


MEMOIR OF ALEXANDER THOMSON OF BANCHORY. By 
the Rev. Gzorce Smeaton, D.D., Professor of Exegetical Theology, New College, 
Edinburgh. In 1 vol. 8vo, price 9s. 

A MEMOIR OF LADY ANNA MACKENZIE. By Atexanper 


Lorp Linpsay. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


“MYSTIFICATIONS.” By Miss Stratinc Granam. Fourth Edition. 
Edited by Jonn Brown, M.D. With Portrait of Lady Pirtyau. In 1 vol. fcap. 
8vo, price 3s. 6d. 


AN HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE FRENCH BAR, from its 


Origin to the Present Day ; with Biographical Notices of some of the Principal 
Advocates of the Nineteenth Century. By Arcnuipatp Youne, Advocate. In 
1 vol. crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


ART RAMBLES IN SHETLAND. By Joun T. Rem. 1 vol. 
handsome 4to, cloth, profusely illustrated, price 25s. 
‘“‘ The artist author has given us a deeply interesting book.”"—Art Journal. 





EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





A MEMOIR OF 
SIR DAVID BREWSTER. 
By his Daughter, Mrs. Gorpon. 


In 1 vol. small 8vo. [In the Press. 


A MEMOIR OF 


JOHN GREY OF DILSTON. 
By his Daughter, Joseruine E. Bouruzr. 


In 1 vol. small 8vo, price 7s. 6d. | Now ready. 








A MEMOIR OF 
GUSTAVE BERGENROTH. 
By W. C. Carrwricut, M.P., 


Author of ‘‘ The Constitution of Papal Conclaves.”’ 
In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. [In the Press. 





HISTORICAL RECORDS OF THE 
FAMILY OF LESLIE. 


From a.p. 1067 to 1868-9. Collected from Public Records and authentic private 
; sources by 
By Coronet Cuartes Leste, K.H., of Balquhain. 
In 8 vols. demy 8vo. [ Nearly ready. 





THE CORONATION STONE. 


By W. F. Skene, 
Author of the ‘‘ Four Ancient Books of Wales.” 


In 1 vol. small 4to, price 6s. With Illustrations. 
[Now ready. 


STUDENTS’ SONGS. 
By Joun Srvarr Brack, 


Professor of Greek in the University of Edinburgh. 
1 vol. fcap. 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


THE POST-OFFICE TELEGRAPHS, 
AND HOW THEY WILL WORK. 


By an Evecrrician. 
(ODDS AND ENDS, No. 23), Price Sixpence. [ Ready. 











EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





THE CLOSE OF THE MINISTRY. 
By tue Rev. WILLIAM HANNA, D.D. 


(Completing ‘‘ Tue Lire or our Lorp.’’) In 1 vol. feap. 8vo, price 5s. 


THE LIFE OF OUR LORD. 
By tae Rev. WILLIAM HANNA, D.D. 


In Six vols. feap. 8vo, cloth extra gilt edges, price 30s., or separately at 5s. 
each, viz :— 


. THE EARLIER YEARS OF OUR LORD. 

. THE MINISTRY IN GALILEE. 

. THE CLOSE OF THE MINISTRY. 

THE PASSION WEEK. 

. THE LAST DAY-OF OUR LORD’S PASSION. 

. THE FORTY DAYS AFTER THE RESURRECTION. 


oO Oo RF fw tl om 


ON ALCOHOLIC STIMULATION IN THE 


TREATMENT OF TYPHUS. 
By W. T. GAIRDNER, M.D., 


Professor of the Practice of Medicine in the University of Glasgow. 


In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. 
[Nearly ready. 


SERMONS. 
By tHe Rev. JOHN KER, or Guascow. 





Sixth Edition, price 6s. 


GOOD LITTLE HEARTS. 
By AUNT FANNY, 
Author of the ‘‘ Nightcap Series.” | 


4 Vols, in a Box. 


[Nearly ready. 


























MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 





The Corporation of 


The Scottish Provident 


EsTABLISHED 1837. lIustitu £20 V2. INCORPORATED 1848. 
No. 6 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 


IN rats society alone Members can assure with right 
to share in the Whole Profits for Moderate Premiums. 
In OTHER OFFICES they may assure at Rates as low, 
but without any prospect of additions: Ok, they may 
obtain the right to Profits, but only by payment of 
excessive Rates. 


ITS ADVANTAGES over other Offices are— 


A greatly larger original Assurance; with the prospect to good 
lives of eventually receiving very considerable additions. 


For payment of the same yearly sum as large an Assurance may 
generally be secured from the first, as can be looked for elsewhere 
after many years’ accumulation of Bonuses. Thus, a Policy for 
£1200 or £1250 may be had for the Premium usually charged 
for £1000 only. 


Such an arrangement is obviously more suited for securing 
a competent Family Provision than that which by the same 
yearly outlay secures a much smaller present Assurance, with the 
hope only of prospective additions. Even at the highest rate of 
Bonus it will take many years ere such a Policy will amount to 
the sum here secured from the first. 


From the distinctive principle on which the Surplus is divisible 
(no share being given to those by whose early death there is a 
loss), those who participate may confidently expect to receive con- 
siderable additions. Policies originally for £1000, which have 
shared at all the three septennial divisions, have been increased 
to £1400, £1600, and even to £1800. 


Full STATEMENTS OF THE PRINCIPLES will be found in the Annual Reports. 


«@ For particulars as to the Financial Progress and Position of the 
Institution, see fourth page. 








London Office: 18 King William Street, E.C—J. MUIR LEITCH, Local Secretary. 











Liverpool Office: 17 Old Hall Street. 











Scottish Provident Institution. 


ADMINISTRATION, 


Tuts INSTITUTION has taken a leading part in the relaxation of restrictions 
on Policies, and in the removal of grounds of challenge. At the General Meeting 
in 1849, the rule was adopted that error in the original statements should not involve 
forfeiture, unless proved to have been “fraudulent as well as untrue ;” and, at the 
same meeting, the forfeiture which attached to death by capital punishment, by 
duelling, and even by suiciDE (unless occurring within six months), was removed. 


Surrenders.—lIn the event of inability to continue to pay the Annual Premiums, 
Members have, by an original rule of the Institution, the alternative of receiving, 
on surrender, the fair value of their Policy, in cash, according to a fived Table, or a 
new Policy, free of premiums, for an amount corresponding to the value. 


Foreign Residence and Travel.—Members (not seafaring men) are now at 
liberty to travel to or reside free of extra charge in any part of the world (Asia excepted) 
to the north of 35° N., and to the south of 30° S. Commercial men in particular will 
appreciate the boon conferred by this relaxation. Licences for places beyond the 
free limits are given on liberal terms ; and when an extra premium is charged, it 
has the advantage, according to the equitable principle of the Office, of bringing 
the assured sooner to participate in Profits, 


TRANSFER OF ASSURANCES. 


From the lowness of its Rates, this Society is peculiarly suited to the case of those 
who may have joined Offices of less established position, and may now wish to transfer 
their Assurances. Even after 10 or 12 years there may be a pecuniary gain in sur- 
rendering the existing Assurance, and opening a new one with this Office. 


The following TaBxe will furnish an illustration of how this can be effected :— 


Comparison of the PreMIuMS with those of the other ScorrisH OFFICES. 

















Wren Waour Pron, — | Wirs,Ponmmow | rues 
AGE. In the Scottish | In each of the Average of Average of AGE. 
Provident three other the Proprietary | the Proprietary 
Institution. Mutual Offices. Companies. Companies. 
20 £115 8 £2 21 £118 1 £112 6 20 
25 118 0 2 6 23 2 117 0 25 
30 21 6 211 9 29 2 2 2 6 30 
35 2 610 218 2 215 11 s 3 s 35 
40 214 9 38 6 3 38.4 7 216 5 40 
45 3 5 9 316 4 314 6 38 6 1 45 
50 4 i 7 49 2 28 7 319 8 50 























The average (participating) Premium in other Offices for £1000, at age 30, is slightly under 
£25. The Premium for £1000 in this Office, at age 35 (five years older), is only £23 :8: 4; 
and two years later, at age 37, still only £24: 16:8. So that one who had assured with such 
an office seven years before would not be subjected to any increase in his yearly payments, while 
he ought to receive a sum in hand from the other office for the surrender. 


N.B.—The comparison is here made for convenience with the Scottish Offices only, which are all of un- 
doubted character. The rates of the other Offices are about the same in average amount. A Table 
showing the exact Premiums charged by all the Assurance Offices in the Kingdom will be found in 
the “‘ Post Magazine Almanac,” “‘ Letts’ Diary,” and other publications. 














Manchester Office: Somerset Buildings, 19 Brazennose Street. 








Leeds Office: 9 South Parade: 
























































Scottish Provident Institution. 
TABLE OF PREMIUMS, BY DIFFERENT MODES OF PAYMENT, 
For Assurance of £100 at Death—With Profits. 

Annual ANNUAL PREMIUM LIMITED TO ' | 
Age. Premium pay- Single Age. 
able during | Twenty-one Fourteen Seven Payment. | 
A at Life. Payments. Payments. Payments. 
21 £1 16 3 £210 6 £3 411 £510 0 £33 0 1 21 
22 116 9 211 0 3 5 9 511 0 33 5 10 22 
23 117 2 211 6 3 6 5 512 1 3311 2 23 
24 ti 7 $3.38 i 8 611 513 1 83 16 5 24 
25 iw 0 212 6 8 7 8 514 0 $4 2 0 25 
26 118 6 2138 0 $8 710 5 14 11 34 8 2 26 
27 119 2 213 6 38 7 5 15 11 3416 1 27 
28 119 11 214 1 8 9 5 517 1 35 4 9 28 
29 20 8 214 8 310 3 518 6 35 14 1 29 
*30 || 216/215 4] 811 2/601 36 4 0 || *30 
31 22 6 216 2 312 1 6 110 3614 6 31 
32 23 5 217 1 313 2 6 3 8 37 5 5 || 32 
33 24 6 218 0 314 4 6 5 8 87.17 2 33 
34 2687 219 0 815 7 a. 88 9 7 34 
35 2 610 $8 0 2 3 16 11 610 0 39 2 9 35 
36 28 2 Sis 318 4 612 5 39 16 11 36 
37 29 8 32 9 3 19 11 615 0 4012 4 7 
38 211 8 $48 417 617 9 41 8 7 38 
39 212 11 3 5 9 48 4 7 @ 7 42 5 4 39 a 
40 214 9 3 7 5 465 2 a a 43 210 40 
41 216 8 $8 9 2 473 7 6 8 44 011 41 
42 218 8 Su x 49 8 y oi 4419 9 42 
43 3 011 8313 1 411 5 718 3 4519 38 43 
44 $8 8 315 8 4138 10 716 9 4619 7 44 
45 8 5 9 817 6 416 4 8 0 7 48 0 8 || 45 
46 8 8 5 40 0 419 1 8 4 6 49 2 8 46 
47 S$ii 5 “43-565 & 2 8 8 8 50 5 8 47 
48 314 8 458 5 5 4 818 2 51 9 7 48 
49 318 1 48 9 5 8 9 8 17 li 6214 1 49 
50 42 7% 412 1 512 4 9 210 5319 8 50 
51 4 5 6 415 5 516 1 9 711 55 4 5 51 
52 49 5 418 10 5 19 11 913 1 56 9 0 52 
53 413 5 5 2 5 6 311 918 8 &7 12 11 53 
54 tw 4 5 6 3 6 8 0 10 3 5 58 17 2 54 
55 6 111 510 2 612 1 10 8 6 60 0 8 55 
The Rates for higher Ages will be supplied on application. 
* ExaMpLe.—A person aged 30 may secure £1000 at death, by a yearly payment, during life, of £20 : 15s. 
This Premium, if paid to any other of the Mutual Offices, would secure a Policy for £800 only, instead of £1000. 
Or, if unwilling to burden himself with payments during his whole life, he may secure the same sum of 
£1000 (entitled of course to Profits), by twenty-one yearly payments of £27 : 13: 4,—being thus relieved of 
payment, before he has passed the prime of life, for a Premium nearly the same as most Offices require 
during the whole term of life. 














Glasgow Office: 67 St. Vincent Street. 











Scottish Provident Institutiozz. 


Financial Position, as shown by Statistics. 


By the recent publication of the “Insurance Register ” (Kent and Co., London), 
the public have the means afforded them of ascertaining the position of the Life 
Assurance Offices. The facts thus brought together show that there is no Office which 
gives evidence of greater progress and stability than the ScorrisH PRovipENT 
INSTITUTION. 

In New Business very few Offices surpass it. The business of such as do is in 
almost every case the aggregate result of the operations of various Offices recently 
amalgamated ; or is to a large extent drawn from abroad. Apart from such cases, 
there are not more than one, or two, which exceed this Office in regular yearly business. 

In regard to Accumulated Funds provided to meet the engagements—a test 
which, from the lowness of its rates, must be a severe one for the Institution—the 
result of a comparison is still more gratifying. Of the 113 existing Offices, the Scottish 
Provident in the order of establishment stands 50th. None of the (63) younger, 
and less than a half of the (49) older, offices, have as large a realised Fund. And it is 
to be borne in mind that the Institution’s Fund is raised entirely from its own Pre- 
miums. In many other cases the Fund assigned to an Office is the combined amount 
of the Funds of various Offices, transferred at amalgamation ; and (in the case of Pro- 
prietary Companies) frequently includes the paid-up portion of their Capital. 

The comparative Increase of the Funds gives even more decided indication 
of progress. The statements in the “ Insurance Register” have reference to Reports 
published at the two dates of 1864 and 1868. Setting aside Amalgamated Offices, 
it is found that only in the case of one of the oldest Offices has there been so great 
an increase in these four years ; and in no instance has there been: large a pro- 
portionate increase. 

The Realised Funds now exceed a Million and a Half. The increase in 
the year reported since the latter of the above dates is £133,640 : 1 : 2—a sum which 


has probably not been exceeded in the same year by any single unamalyamated Office, 


Business as at end of 1868. 


THE Rerorr by the Directors showed that 1092 ProposALs had been ac- 
cepted in the year, assuring £541,127: 10s. ; New Premiums, £17,396: 11s. 
The Cuarms (including Bonuses) were £80,284: 8s., less by 24°8 per cent 
than the expectation by the Carlisle, and 33°2 per cent than by the “ Office,” 
Table, which provides for a considerably greater mortality. 

There had been issued in all 18,796 Policies, assuring £8,676,152 : 3s., 
of which 13,812, assuring £6,414,551:9s., were subsisting at the close of 
the year. The Total Receipts of the year were £243,783: 12: 9. 


Copies of the Annual Report, with full information as to the Principles and Rates, 
may be had on application at the Head Offices or Agencies. 


Eprnsuren, August 1869. JAMES WATSON, Manager. 














Dublin Office: 16 College Green.—W. WILSON, Local Secretary. 
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THE INFINITELY GREAT 


gy AND THE INFINITELY LITTLE. eo. 





By F. A. POUCHET, M.D. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 343 ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD AND FOUR COLOURED PLATES. FROM DRAWINGS 


BY A. FAGUET, MESNEL, EMILE BAYARD, AND J. STEWART. 





One volume, large S8vo, rich cloth, gilt top, 31s. Gd. 
LONDON: BLACKIE AND SON, PATERNOSTER ROW; 


GLASGOW AND EDINBURGH. 
[See next Page.] 











HE UNIVERSE: or, the INFINITELY GREAT and the INFINITELY 

LITTLE, is a sketch of contrasts in creation and marvels revealed 
and explained by natural science. “It is not a learned treatise, but a 
simple elementary study, conceived with the idea of inducing the reader 
to seek in other works for more extensive and profound knowledge.” 


The following animated description of the contents of the Work is 
from the pen of M. Octave Lacroix in the Comptes Rendus de I’ Exposition 
Universelle of 1867. 


“In the first part—the Animal Kingdom—M. Pouchet begins with an 
account of the invisible and microscopic world, which seems to be, in 
fact, the most rudimentary manifestation of life, and to contain the 
imperceptible germ of a multitude of beings. He then passes to the 
architects of the sea, the constructors of coral, the constructors of islands, 
&c.; and from them to the insect world, of which he tells us many 
amarvel. All the elements of society are to be seen among the insects; 
there are hunting-insects, slave-keeping insects, and free-soil insects. 
Among them we find tribes warlike and fond of fighting, and not only 
devourers of lead, but also devourers of cities—Alaric and Attila! They 
have architects too, and engineers, masons, and miners as well. I should 
not wonder if they have even poets and novelists. Several devote them- 
selves to industry, and work at a trade, acting as upholsterers, carpenters, 
and grave-diggers. We see among them also ravagers of forests, bands 
against which a war of extermination must be waged; and a class that 
we may call the protectors of agriculture, which cannot be too highly 
encouraged. In short, all these insects, here so skilfully portrayed, 
seem really to form a society with characteristics sufficiently humanlike. 


“With what grace and tenderness are the pages written in which 
M. Pouchet sets before us the life, the manners, and the customs 
of birds! M. Michelet’s work is not more charming; and families 
of joyous singers that shelter their loves in nests so cunningly and 
elegantly hidden amid leaves and flowers, have once more awoke an 
inspiration, grave or gay as the subject demands. 


“ Birds have been called winged-flowers. The plants that the author 
of the Universe has observed with care, and whose gentle, mysterious 
existence he describes, are worthy on several grounds to rank as sisters 
of the birds; and from the dwarf to the giant, from the humming-bird 
to the eagle, from the forget-me-not to the cedar, there are affinities and 
resemblances that could not escape a mind observant and familiar with 
those analogies in which nature takes delight. The chain that joins the 
great to the little is easily seen, nor is it hard, so far, to number the 
separate liuks, 



































“The last part of M. Pouchet’s Work treats of the sciences of geology 
and astronomy. The whole universe, it is manifest, will thus have been 


visited by the reader; and this long journey, which is accomplished very 
quickly and without fatigue, will not have been without charm, I pledge 


my word!” 





EXCERPTS FROM NOTICES 


“The beautiful book whose publication we 
announce, is not only a good book, but it is a 
splendid and magnificent work of art, as remark- 
able for the beauty of the execution as for the 
numerous engravings by which it is adorned; both 
mind and eye are charmed in turning over its pages.” 
—AMEDEE GUILLEMIN, author of The Heavens, in 
L' Avenir National. 


“Tt reads like a romance of the Thousand and 
One Nights of nature. The imagination of the fabu- 
lous story tellers of the East is surpassed by the 
simple exposition of the truth. But that truth 
M. Pouchet knows how to colour, if not to embel- 
lish. It is characterized not only by the precision 
of science, but also by the ardour of poetical feel- 
ing.” —La Presse. 





OF THE FRENCH PRESS. 


“Under the pen of the learned naturalist, science 
is stripped of its dryness and clothed in the mantle 
of poetry.”—LE Bon, in Le Courrier National. 


‘**M. Pouchet is one of the learned naturalists of 
our age; his works are consulted daily by all 
devoted to natural science, and his fine observa- 
tions are as well known as his vast erudition. 
‘Whoever aspires,’ says he in his preface, ‘to the 
title of philosopher has, in the present day, a 
double mission to perform—to discover and to 
popularize ; he should labour on the one hand for 
the advancement, on the other for the diffusion, of 
science.’ M. Pouchet has performed both of these 
duties with equal talent, and the reception given 
to his work by the public will convince him that 
he has succeeded in producing one of the most 
attractive of books.” —Corsaire. 


LONDON: BLACKIE & SON; PATERNOSTER ROW; GLASGOW & EDINBURGH. 











In Four Volumes, large 8vo, cloth extra, price £4. - 


THE 


COMPREHENSIVE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


From the Earliest Period to Recent Times. 





BY 
CHARLES MACFARLANE anp tHE Rev. THOMAS THOMSON. 





CostuMEs, time of Charles II. and James II. 


“We regard this 
publication as by far 
the most beautiful, 
cheap, and really 
‘comprehensive’ his- 
tory of the nation 
which has ever yet 
appeared.” — John 
Bull. 

**An admirable 
record, not only of 
military and politi- 
cal events, but of 
moral and intellec- | 
tual; thus compris- 
ing, in fact, a real | 
History of England.” | 

\ 


“ Absence of pre- 
judice and thorough 
intelligence of the 
characteristics of the 
periods pre-emin- 
ently distinguish the 
publication. It will 
rise, therefore, and 
deservedly, to as 
high a reputation for 
its ability as a work 
of intellect, as it will 
achieve extensive 
popularity for its 
marvellous combina- 
tion of embellish- 
ment, research, and 
economy.” — Court 
Circular. 





—Civil Service Gaz- 
ette. 





GENERAL Monk. 


ILLUSTRATED BY ABOVE ELEVEN HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS—ANTIQUITIES, MANNERS 
AND CUSTOMS, VIEWS, COSTUMES, PORTRAITS, MAPS, PLANS OF BATTLES, &c. 





LONDON: BLACKIE & SON, PATERNOSTER ROW; GLASGOW & EDINBURGH 











In Three Volumes, large 8vo, cloth extra, price £3, 33s. 
‘ ’ » £ ? 


A 


COMPREHENSIVE HISTORY OF INDIA, 


CIVIL, MILITARY, AND SOCIAL. 


From the Earliest Period to Recent Times. 


“This elaborate and 
able work is indeed 
more comprehensive 
than its title would 
imply, for it gives us, 
with philosophical dis- 
crimination, the an- 
cient, medizval, and 
modern history of a 
most singular people. 

The numerous 
engravings on wood 
and steel, remarkable 
for their beauty and 
fidelity, contribute 
greatly to the interest 
and even to the in- 
structive power of the 
work.” —Examiner. 


By HENRY BEVERIDGE, Esa. 





Susan Dow au. 
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Great TEMPLE AT BHOBANESER. 


“The writing is clear 
and easy ; and in addi- 
tion to these elements 
of popularity, it is 
further elucidated by 
a profusion of maps 
and woodcuts, many 
of the latter very fine.” 
—Scotsman. 


“TI will take this 
opportunity of saying 
that I never met with 
a work more conscien- 
tiously done. It evi- 
dences a great deal of 
hard work, and a vast 
amount of acute obser- 
vation. Altogether it 
is deserving of a large 
sale.”—The Times of 
India (Bombay) Corres- 
pondent, 


ILLUSTRATED BY ABOVE FIVE HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS—ANTIQUITIES, VIEWS, 
COSTUMES, PORTRAITS, MAPS, PLANS OF BATTLES, &e. 


LONDON: BLACKIE & SON, PATERNOSTER ROW; GLASGOW & EDINBURGH. 

















DR. OGILVIE’S DICTIONARIES. 








THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY; ENGLISH, TECHNOLOGICAL, 
and ScrentTiFIc. With Supplement. Adapted to the present state of Literature, 
Science, and Art. Upwards of 2500 Engravings on wood. 2 large vols. imperial 8vo, 
cloth, £4. 


“Dr. Ogilvie has not only produced the best English Dictionary that exists, but, so far as the actual state 
of knowledge permitted, has made some approach towards perfection.” —British Quarterly Review. 


THE COMPREHENSIVE ENGLISH DICTIONARY; EXPLAN- 
ATORY, PRONOUNCING, and ErymoxocicaL. Above 800 Engravings on wood. Large 
8vo, cloth, 25s. 

** Next to the more costly ‘ Imperial,’ the very best that has yet been compiled.”,-—London Review. 
“This is unquestionably the best Dictionary of the English language of its size and scope that has yet an- 
peared.” —Nonconformist. 


THE STUDENT’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY; ETYMOLOGICAL, 
Pronouncine, and Expianatory, for the Use of Colleges and Advanced Schools. 
About 300 Engravings on wood. Imperial 16mo, cloth, 10s. 6d.; half-morocco, 13s. 

“ The very best of upper school and college dictionarics.” —Nonconformist. 
** Tt is an invaluable gift to the rising generation. . . . To gentlemen preparing for the Civil Service Ex 
aminers, this Dictionary will be of incalculable w'ility.”—Civil Service Gazette. 


DR. OGILVIE’S SMALLER DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 
LanGcuaGe, EryMoLocicaL, PrunouncinG, and ExpLanatory, for the Use of Schools 
and Families. Abridged from the ‘‘Student’s Dictionary,” by the Author. Imperial 
16mo, cloth, red edges, 5s. 6d. 

“* The most comprehensive and intelligible school dictionary published.” —Weekly Dispatch. 


‘* We know no Dictionary so suited for school use as this; it supplies a want which teachers have long felt.” — 
British Quarterly Review. 





THE IMPERIAL BIBLE-DICTIONARY: HISTORICAL, BIO- 
GRAPHICAL, GEOGRAPHICAL, and Doctrinal, by numerous Eminent Writers. Edited 
by the Rev. Patrick Fairparry, D.D. Many hundred Engravings on wood and steel. 
2 large vols. imperial 8vo, cloth, £3, 12s. 

“* Orthodox in tone, reverent in spirit, and showing in every page the marks of independent and industrious 
research.” —Churchman. 

** The matter is of the highest order, the letterpress most beautiful, and the illustrations equal to anything of 
the sort that has yet appeared.” —British Standard. 


THE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER; A GENERAL DICTIONARY 
oF GEOGRAPHY, PuysivaL, Poxitican, StatisticaL, and Descriptive. Edited by 
W. G. Buackik, Ph.D., F.R.G.8. With SUPPLEMENT, bringing the geographical 
information down to the latest dates. Illustrated by above Eight Hundred Engravings 
—Views, Costumes, Maps, Plans, &c. Two large volumes, 3104 pages, imperial 8vo, 
cloth, £4, 15s. 

“*The Imperial Gazetteer is one of the most valuable works of the kind which have ever issued from the 
British press. For accuracy of statement, for the extent and variety of its information, condensed with great 
judgment, and for the beauty of its typography, we know nothing of the kind to be compared with it.”— 

Morning Advertiser. 

“ The same care and accuracy in the task of compilation that characterize the original work are displayed 
in the Supplement. And the same judgment and industry in resorting to the best as well as the most re- 
condite sources in collection of materials have been shown. The recognized usefulness of the Imperial 
Gazetteer as a work of reference is greally increased by the issue of the present Supplement.” —Imperial Review. 


LONDON: BLACKIE & SON, PATERNOSTER ROW; GLASGOW & EDINBURGH. 
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SPECIMEN OF ILLUSTRATIONS IN DR. OGILVIE’S DICTIONARIES. 
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ku DeHISCENT SILICULA. 
TriprycH oF Ivory, from the British 
Museum. 
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HORSE. 


‘ a, Muzzle. 0b, Guillet. c, Crest. d, Withers. _e, Chest 
— = f. Loins. gg, Girth. h, Hip or ilium. i,Croup. *, Haunch or 
e- TRUNK-HOSE. quarters. i, Thigh. m, Hock. mn, Shank or cannon. 0, Fet- TT. ae 

at . lock. p, Pastern. q, Shoulder-bone or Scapula. r, Elbow. leat . on 
Doublet and trunk hose, 8, Fore-thich or arm. t. Knee. wu, Coronet. 4 Hoof. w, Point Nicue, All Souls College, 
time of Queen Elizabeth. of hock. z, Hamstring. zz, Height. Oxford, 
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BLACKIE & SON’S RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


A BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF EMINENT SCOTSMEN. 
Originally edited by Rosrrt CHamBers. New Edition, revised throughout and con- 
tinued to the present time by the Rev. Toomas Tuomson, Editor of the Comprehensive 
History of England. Tlustrated by many Fine Portraits. In three vols., large 8vo. 
Vols. I. and II. ready, price 18s. each. 


VILLA AND COTTAGE ARCHITECTURE. SELECT EXAMPLES 
oF CouNTRY AND SUBURBAN RESIDENCES recently erected; with a full Descriptive 
Notice of each building. Thirty Villas and Cottages, the works of Nineteen Architects, 
are illustrated by plans, elevations, and sections, with occasional perspective views and 
details. The buildings are fully described, and in nearly every case a statement of the 
actual cost is given. Imperial 4to, half morocco, £3, 10s. 

“We advise all who are about to dabble in bricks and mortar, either for occupation or investment, to 
consult it.”—Standard. 


A HISTORY OF THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM, EMBRACING 
Descriptions of the Plants most interesting from their uses to Man and the lower 
Animals, or from their beauty or peculiarities. By Witt1am Ruinp. Illustrated by 
several Hundred Figures, of which many are carefully coloured. Large 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3ls. 6d. Revised Edition with Supplement. 

“ This work is a perfect marvel of research and industry. Mr. Rhind has the knack of making the very 
driest subjects readable.” —Standard. 


THE GARDENER’S ASSISTANT, PRACTICAL AND SCIEN- 
TIFIC: A Guide to the Formation and Management of the Kitchen, Fruit, and Flower 
Garden. By Rozsert THompson, of the Horticultural Society’s Gardens, Chiswick. 
Coloured Plates and many Woodcuts. Large 8vo, cloth, 31s. 6d. 


** The best compendious treatise on modern gardening.” —Daily Telegraph. 


THE SAILOR’s WORD-BooK: AN ALPHABETICAL DIGEST 
oF Nautica TeERMs, including Archaisms of Early Voyagers, &c. By the late 
Admiral W. H. Smyru, K.s.¥., D.c.L. Revised for the Press by Vice-Admiral Sir E. 
BELCHER, K.c.B. Medium 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. 

It elucidates 17,000 sea-terms and phrases of past and present times, many of them not previously 
explained in print. 


“ The standard authority on all matters touched upon in it.”—United Service Magazine. 


THE WORKS OF JAMES HOGG, THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD, 
iN Poetry and Prost. New Edition. With a Biographical Memoir by the Rev. 
Txomas THomson. [Illustrated by Thirty fine Engravings. 2 vols. large 8vo, cloth 
extra, 32s.; separately, TALES, 18s.; Porms, 14s. 


“ This pair of magnificent volumes in which the works of the Ettrick Shepherd are once more enshrined.” — 
Eclectic Review. 


THE BooK OF SCOTTISH SONG: A COLLECTION OF THE 
BEST AND MOST APPROVED Soncs oF ScoTLanD (1270 in number), with Critical and 
Historical Notices regarding them and their Authors. By ALEx. WHITELAW. Cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. 

“* Decidedly the best and most extensive collection of songs that has ever issued from the Press.” —Albion. 





LONDON: BLACKIE & SON, PATERNOSTER ROW; GLASGOW & EDINBURGH. 
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“TO TEACHERS,—Teachers should 


—must adopt it on one trial.”—Bu. Ad. life, we can write legibly.” 


THE BRITISH PRESS 
MACNIVEN & CAMERON'S RENOWNED PENS. 


23, BLAIR STREET, EDINBURGH. 


CIVIL SERVICE GAZETTE. 

“Tur Waverley, the Owl, and the Pickwick Pens have obtained de- 
served celebrity. We have tried them, and they are really excellent Pens. The 
Waverley Barrel suits us best.” 

; ee ECHOES. 

“THE poet's traditional grey goose quill is now no more. In either of these 
exquisitely-finished little steel weapons, we possess the talisman of ready and 
rapid writing.” 


NAVAL AND MILITARY GAZETTE. 


























TABLET. 


“THEY run smoothly over the paper, last long, 
and do not catch in bad paper, as do other pens.” 














WEEKLY BUDGET. 
‘THEY are decidedly the best we have ever used.” 
LEADER. 
‘*THESE Pens offer the attraction of availability 
to every kind of writer. They deserve popularity. 


” 





CANTERBURY CHRONICLE. 


“ Upon trial, we find these Pens far surpass any 
kind we have hitherto been accustomed to.” 


BIRMINGHAM DAILY GAZETTE. 


‘‘Tury will, doubtless, come into general use.” 


| a Pen as the Waverley.” 


iii . . 4 “ : . . 
| know that thie Pen gives a fine and a Hers comes a new competitor in Pens for public patronage, on whose head __ Hae 0 Seienay of ton entively Sn 
| text stroke, and is as durable as a door our printers will invoke blessings, inasmuch as, for the first time in our editorial pet hy ry pene Aah op vec 

induce Teachers to use it.”—Had. Cour. 
THE SUN, LONDON. 


| "Ta hand glides over the paper with them in 
the most delightful manner.” 

GLOSSOP RECORD. 

| Maontven & CamEnon are public benefactors ; 
we thank them for introducing us to so luxurious 


INSURANCE RECORD. 


‘* ALTOGETHER superior to the generality of Pens.” 








JUDY. 
“Wat can equal the Pens of Scott and 
Dickens? They are, doubtless, unrivalled.” 








LIVERPOOL JOURNAL. 
“For some time past the Waverley Barrel Pen 
is the only Pen we have used, and we can safely 
say that for general office use it is incomparable.” 


NORTHERN PRESS, LIVERPOOL. 
‘*Hap we the power, we should present the 

Makers with a testimonial out of gratitude, but 

we are sure the nation will perform that duty.” 








EXETER FLYING POST. 
“Tuy surpass any Pen yet dipped into our 
Editorial Inkstand.” 


NEWCASTLE DAILY JOURNAL. 


__“ DESTINED to be the Pens of the period.” 


MEDICAL PRESS. 


“ ALLare admirable, and need no poetic puffing.” 








HERAPATH’S RAIL. JOURNAL, 
“TE best Pens we ever had in our hands. Not 
surprised thatthey are much used in railway offices.” 





LONDON SCOTSMAN. 
“‘ From practical experience, we can confidently 
recommend Messrs M. & C.’s Pens as the best 
that can be used. A positive pleasure to use them.” 














SAUNDERS’ NEWS LETTER. 
‘‘May be tried with a success hitherto une- “ INGENIOUSLY formed, and we consider them the 
qualled by any other steel Pens.” 


WORLD OF FASHION. 


perfection of Pens, fully equal to the best-made quill.” 


DUNDEE COURIER. 
“Tae Owt is particularly adapted for fine writ- 
ing, being smooth in motion and light in stroke.” 











NEWS OF THE WORLD. 


““M. & C.’s celebrated Pens combine fineness and “ We have no doubt they will be liked wherever 
flexibility in a remarkable manner. They equally | they are introduced, whether for slow and graceful, 
commend themselves as the best Pens invented.” | or for rapid and easy writing,” 


‘HEXHAM HERALD. 








N. Bucks Adver. 


EDINBURGH COURANT. 


WEEKLY REVIEW, 
‘‘ ARE so infinitely superior to anything we 
| have tried that we can with confidence recommend 
them—they are admirably adapted for all Penmen.” 








GLASGOW CITIZEN. 

















Waverley Barrel 
Pen. 

1/6 per Box. | 

““THEy really seem 


endowed with the 
Magician’s art.”— 


Wore Barrel 


en, 
1/6 per Box, 
“has dealt the 
death-blow to the 
ven»rable quill.”— 
Forres Gazette. 














|EVERY BOOKSELLER & STATIONER IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


AGENTS: MILLINGTON & HUTTON, LONDON. 


The Trade supplied by all Wholesale Booksellers & Stationers. 
6p AND 1/ PER BOX; A SAMPLE BOX BY POST, 1/2, MAY BE HAD FROM 





BANNER OF ULSTER. 


“ Aw achievement which will benefit the world.” ‘‘ THOROUGHLY good, and always reliable steel Pens.” | “Wouldthatallour correspondents possessed them.” 





























“EUREKA!” 








‘“‘ THEY come as a boon and a blessing to men, 
The Pickwick, the Owl, and the Waverley Pen.” 
—Pontypool Free Press. 





COURT JOURNAL. 


“Messrs Macyiven & Cameron, of Edin- 
burgh, have manufactured some new steel 
Pens, which they call the Owl, the Pick- 
wick, and the Waverley. which are 
destined to become exceedingly popular. 
The Owl Pen is suitable for fine writing, and 
glides over the paper in the most easy and 
graceful manner. This is par excellence the 
Lady’s Pen, The Pickwick, from its flexi- 
bility, is well adapted for business purposes. 
The Waverley is sure to become a favourite 
with those who are engaged in rapid writing. 
The flexibility is so great that it will entirely 
supersede the use of quills.’ 


WILL-O’-THE-WISP 
‘pronounces these Pens to be the BEST 
ever manufactured in or out of the three 
kingdoms. He mentions this fact in the 
interest of ‘his readers. 








Kes> Manufacturers and Dishes are 
hereby cautioned against spurious imitations 
of these pens. Several parties who infringed 
our rights have, by the law courts of England 
and Scotland, been found liable in heavy 
damages. 

Bes> Purchasers should see that the name 
of the pen, and the name of the manufacturers, 
Macniven & CAMERON, ave stamped on each 


pen. 





MAGNIVEN & GAMERON’S RENOV, 


23 to 33 BLAIR STREET, EDINBURGH. 


LONDON: MILLINGTON 


THE BRITISH PRESS 


i 


& HUTTON, 











(ESTABLIRME 


Bn 





VED PENS. 


D 1770.) 
AGENTS. 


The following 62 London and 341 Provincial Newspapers have strongly reccm- 
mended the ‘‘ Waverley,” ‘‘Owl,” and ‘‘ Pickwick” Pens to their readers. The 
notices i in their praise would more then fill the ocknmmns of the ‘‘Standard.”’ 











Doncaster 1 REPORTER says—“ There is no ‘place 8 so well calculated to test Pens as a 
Newspaper Office, where all sorts of paper have to be written on —smooth and rough, damp 
and dry, soft and hard; and being so weli satisfied with the productions of this eminent 
Scotch Firm, we do not intend, if we can help it, using any other. 


Albion Liverpool 
Alloa Journal 
Ayrshire Weekly News 
Alnwick Mercury 

Ayr Observer 
Aberdeen Herald 
Arbroath Guide 
Anglo-American Times 
Aberdeen Press 
Auckland Times 

Ayr Advertiser 
Alcester Chronicle 
Ayrshire Express 
Alloa Advertiser 
Ardrossan Herald 
Aberdeen Journal 
Alliance News 
Aberdeen Weekly News 
Armagh Guardian 
Abington Herald 
Banner of Ulster 
Bayswater Chronicle 
Bedfordshire Mercury 
Bolton News 

Barrow Advertiser 
Ballymena Observer 
Bedford Times 
Berwick Warder 

Blue Budget 
Banffshire Journal 


British Journal of Photo. 
Bl 





burn Standard 
Br 1 Daily Post 
Beliast Mercant. Journal 
Brighton Gazette 
Bury Herald 
Brighton Examiner 
Buchan Observer 
Blairgowrie Advertiser 
Berkshire Chronicle 
Brighton Times 
Blandford Express 
Bristol Mercury 
Burnley Gazette 
Buteman 
Banffshire Reporter 
Barrow Times 
Bridgewater Standard 
Bolton Guardian 
sallinrobe Chronicle 
Barnet Press 
3o0kseller 
Srackley Observer 
Barrow Times 
Barrow Herald 
Bedfordshire Mercury 
Bucks Chronicle 
Birkenhead Advertiser 
Bradford Times 
Birmingham Daily Gaz. 
Budport News 
Banbury Advertiser 
City Press, London 
Cheshire Observer 
Caledonian Mercury 
Clonmel Chronicle 
Cardigan Advertiser 
Church Opinion 
Church Standard 
Chester Chronicle 
Chelsea News 
Coventry Standard 
Chemical News 
Carlow Post 
Coatbridge Standard 
Cumberland Pacquet 
Comet, Guernsey 
Chronique de Jerse 
Cambria Daily Leader 
Church Review 








Cornwall Adve rtiser 
Carlisle Examiner 
Coleraine Chronicle 
Colliery Guardian 
Cumberland Advertiser 
Cosmopolitan 

Clifton Chronicle 
County Mercury 

Clare Advertiser 
Claredon Mercury 

C onnaught Ranger 
Civil Service Gazette 
Cashel Gazette 

Clerical Journal 
Cheltenham. Express 
Colonial Mail 
Croydon’s W. Standard 
Chudleigh’s W. Express 
Consett Guardian 
Cheltenham Mercury 
Clifton Chronicle 
Dover Express 

Daily Reporter 

Daily Review 

Dundee Advertiser 
Drogheda Conservative 
Dunfermline Press 
Dover News 

Dumfries Standard 
Dundee Courier 
Durham Coun. Advertiser 
Durham Chronicle 
Derbyshire Advertiser 
Dawlish Times 
Driffield Times 
Dundalk Herald 

Deal Mercury 
Dunstable Gazette 
Dundalk Express 
Derby Mercury 
Parlington Mercury 
Darlington Times 
Doncaster Reporter 
Dundalk Democrat 
Deal Telegraph 

Dorset County —— 
Derby Reporte 











Derby Te - 
Daventry Spectator 
Edinburgh Courant 
Enniskillen Advertiser 
Eigin Courant | 
Exmouth Journal | 
English Independent 
Elgin Courier 
Englishwoman’s Dom.Ma. 
Estates Gazette 

Erewash Valley Telegr’ph | 
Evening Journal 

English Churchman 

East of Fife Record 

Essex Courier 

East Sussex News . 

E Somerset Telegraph 
Echoes 

Exeter Gazette 

Essex and W. Suffolk Gas. | 
Forres Gazet | 
Freeman 

Ferme — Mail 
Fiiey Post 
Flintshire Observer 
Fashionable Visitors’ List 








Fun 

Framlington W. News 
Folkestone Observer 
Fifeshire Journal | 1 
Farmers’ Herald | 
Falmouth Weekly Times | 
Greenock Herald | 


Glasgow Citizen 
Galloway Post 





Greenock Advertiser 
Gloucester Chronicle 
Gloucester Mercury 
G f. 





Galway V indicz ator 
Gravesend Reporter 
»ssop Record 
Galway Express 
Goulden’s Canterbury C. 
Grimsby Times 
Haddington Courier 
Hackney Express 
Hamilton Advertiser 
Hexham Heral 

Hulin Advertiser 
Hertfordshire Standard 
Hebden Bridge Chronicle 
Hereford Times 

Huntly Express 
Hornsea Gazette 
Hawick Advertiser 
Heywood Advertiser 
Hereford Mercury 
Hackney Gazette 
Home's Pontefract Adv. 
Hayle Weekly News 
Herapath’s Rail. Journal 
Huntington News 
Hartlepool Free Press 
Illustrated Weekly Times 
Investor’s Guardian 

Isle of Man Times 
Insurauce Record 
Tilustrated Sporting News 
Invergordon Times 
Tilustrated Weekly News 
Inverness Courier 

Irish Law Times 
Ilkeston Telegraph 
Ipswich Times 

John o’ Grvat Journal 
Judy 

Kent Coast Times 
Kilmarnock Standard 
Kensington News 
Kentish Independent 
Kelso Mail 

Kent Herald 

King’s County Chronicle 
Kelsu Chronicle 

Keene’e Bath Journal 
Kentish Express 
Knottingby Advertiser 
Knaresborough Times 
Kentish Gazette 
Kingsbridge Gazette 
Ladies’ Own Journal 
Limerick Reporter 
Lincoln Standard 
London Mirror 

League Journal 

London Scotsman 

Ladies’ Journal 
#icester Mail 
Londonderry Guardian 
Law Journa 

Leith Heraid 

Ladies’ Own Paper 
Liskeard Gazette 
Leader 
Liverpool Journal 
Liverpool Leader 

Lynu Advertiser 
Larne W. Keporter 
Liverpool Telegraph 

Leeds Times 


























London Courier 
Loughborough Monitor 
Lutton Advertiser 
Liverpool Mail 
Lincolnshire Free Press 
Liberal Review 

Le Constitutionnel 
Lincoln Standard 
Lennox Herald 
Licensed Victuallers’ Gu. 
Leith Pilot 

Longford Journal 

L’ International 
Leighton Buzzard Obser, 
Montrose Standard 
Mining Journal 

Mona’s Herald 

Munster Express 
Morning Journal 
Montrose Review 
Market Harboro’ Advert. 
Morayshire Advertiser 
Mechanics’ Magazine 
Midland Times 

Medical Press 

Money Market Review 
Malvern News 

Man of Ross 

Market Rasen W. Mail 
Masical Standard 
Moffat Times 

Northern Ensign 

News of the World 
Newcastle Chronicle 

N. Bucks Advertiser 
Northern Reporter 
Northern Daily Express 
Nuneaton Chronicle 
Newcastle Daily Journal 
Newton Weekly Journal 
N. Nor. Constitutiona list 
N. Middlesex Chronicle 
Newcastle Guardian 
Nenagh Guardian 
Northern Press and 

Catholic W eekly Times 

Naval & Military Gazette 
Norwich Argus 

Newark Advertiser 
Northern Advertiser 
Nairnshire Telegraph 
Naval Chronicle 
Nowler’s Chronicle 
North Devon Advertiser 
Orchestra 

Oban Times 

Oldham Standard 
Orkney Herald 

Oxford Times 

Oldham Express 

Otley News 
Oxford Weekly News 
Oswestry Advertiser 
Perthshire Adfertiser 
Portobello Advertiser 
Portadown News 
Pontypool Free Press 
a Times 
Press Ne 
Public Sc ods Chronicle 
Preston Chronicle 
Paisley G azette 
Perthshire Courier 
Paisley Herald 
Peterhead Sentinel 
Pulman'’s Weekly News 
Jarochial Critic 
Reformer 
Roscommon Messenger 
Reading Herald 


























Retford News 

“yal Leamington Cour. 
Rochester Journal 
Renfrewsh, Independent 
nington Chronicle 
y Chronicle 
Royal Cornwall Gazette 
Ross Gazette 
Richmond Chronicle 
Sun, London 
Southampton Times 
8S. Durham Herald 
Stamford & Lincolu Mer. 
Sporting Gazette 
Stationers’ Circular 
Scientific Review 
Stirling Observer 
Sphinx 
Saunders’ News Letter 
Stationer 
Scientific Opinion 
Seaham Observer 
St Neot’s Chronicle 
Strathearn Herald 
South London Chronicle 
Salisbury Times 
Sligo Chronicle 
St Helen’s Standard 
Surrey Advertiser 
Shipton Mallet Journal 
Shields Daily News 
South Durham Advertiser 
Stroud Journal 
Seuth Durham Mercury 
Totness Times 
Theatrical Journal 




















Trawley Herald 
Trewman’s Post 
Tablet 

Tiverton Gazette 
Tomahawk 

Tadcaster Post 
Temperance Star 
Teesdale Mercury 
Volunteer News 
Wexford Advertiser 
West London Observer 
Walsall Advertiser 
Waterford Mail 
Weekly Review 
Wisbeach Advertiser 
W ymondhain Observer 
Wigton Advertiser 

V vodbridge Reporter 
Wallsall Free Press 
West Kent Observer 
Woodford Times 
Waterford Chronicle 
Weston Mercury 





Wellington Times 
Webb's Weekly News 
Weekly News, Aberdecn 
Wethbray Gazette 
~- Super Mare Gazette 
altham Abbey Teleg. 
w orld of Fashion 
W. Morning News 
Wallingford Chronicle 
Wilts > tandard 
Weymouth Guardian 
Young Englishwoman 
Yorkshire Chronicle 
Yarmouth Independent 
Yorkshire xpress 


Dover News says—‘‘ From personal use of these om we are in a position to justify the encomiums 


they have elicited from all parts of the kingdom. 


They are likely to put an extinguisher on the quill.” 


Morey Marker Review says—“ Improved Pens.—The Waverley, the Owl, and the Pickwick— 
hey are nice, smooth, well- working Pens, and appear fully to deserve the encomiums bestowed on them by 
he Scotch and Provincial Press.’ 
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AMER’S 
<a Naw Bee 
exrand doxanoforte ; 
SIC COTTAGE DESIGN. 

(TRICHORD. CHECK ACTION) 


ROSEWOOD . 70 Guineas. WALNUT . 75 Guineas. 


TS improvement has been attained by an alteration of the 

Mechanism ; by a new mode of Stringing ; by the use of the ‘‘ Stud ;” by the new 
Metallic Bridge ; ad by the redistribution of the y Nae of the “ Table.d’Harmonie.” 
Of this special pianoforte a writer in the St. James Magazine of Feb., 1869, in an able 
article on Pianos in general, remarks :—‘‘ The tone is certaihly very fine, and those who 
have no room in their houses for Grand Pianos, would do well to try the new instrument.” 
The Leader of Jan. 2 says :—‘* We have i ted and can pronounce upon the merits of 
the ‘Stud’ Cees Pianoforte by Metta Crsacet, The extrinsic advantages are that 
you get the benefits of the Grand Piano in an Instrument which takes up much less room, 
aad is much less costly. Its intrinsic advantages are mechanical. . . . The effects ma 
be appreciated (even y young ladies guilele&s of mechanics) in the,richness of tone an 
susceptibility of shades of expression.” The Orchestra of Dec. 19 says :—‘‘ Most satis- 
factory, whether as tone and touch, or that less definable quality of psec, 
to the feeling of the player, either in continuity or contrast. The form and e 
finish leave nothing to be desired,” The London Review of Feb. 20 says :—‘: The 
pe re the grand pianos is agro e Messrs. Nasr ied & Co. id covgers a new 
e of cottage pianoforte, which, application of a new principle of stringing, 
gives forth much of the laces cia uces those delicate effects a light and on 
peculiar to the grand piano.” Public Opinion of Feb. 20 says :—“ A new construction, 
patented by Messrs. Cramer & Co., which produces richness and amplitude of vibra- 
tion strongly resembling the grand piano. Certainly, in its power of tone, capacity for 
producing delicate nuances of and precision, this instrument marks an 
unportant stage in the process of piano manufacture.” , 

London: 207, Regent Street; 43, Moorgate Street. 
Brighton: West Street. Dublin: Westmoreland Street. Belfast: High Street. 
Jlay be had of Woon & Co., Edinburgh ; and J. Morn Woon & Co., Glasgow. 
Mitsom &'Son, Bath; Sutrn & Son, anv Hire, Liverpool. 














CRAMER’S CHEAP. MUSIC. 











CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL COURSE FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


Price ONE SHILLING each. 


Free by Post for FOURTEEN Stamps. 





CRAMER'S OELEBRATED TUTOR for 
the raat Bobon the Aster Fiamice, a of Music, 
* Princes; Rules Paber ig y ropriate 
”  eeampien ea and Exercises, and Lessons inthe Principal 


Major and Minor Keys, with's Prelvite to each Key, . 


CRAMER'S SECOND BOOK, containing 


from the Worksef Bertini, Czerny, Logier, de, 

, ‘com’ Familiar Arrangements of fa- 

¢ Vourite and ee ee 
and develope the taste of the Performer. 


ORAMER'S ‘THIRD BOOK, apntaising 
lige Fantasias progressive iu difficulty, Themes care- 
fully selected from the best Writers, Preludes and 
Exercises from the more advanced Works of pagans | 
Cramer, Kalkbrenner, &c, ; Lessons with a aces 
view to the Freedom of the Left Hand, &o. 


CRAMER'S FOURTH BOOK will éontain 
* Recreations” in Fantasia form, selected from Se- 
cular and Sacred Works, with a few short Exercises 

with special objects. 
Studies in 


ORAMER’S FIFTH BOOK. 
Various Keys, clhiesiy introductory to the Pieces con- 
— in she following Book. 





CRAMER’S SIXTH BOOK, © Selections 
from the simpler Works of the Great Writers— 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, and Mendelasohn, for en- 

on which the op will have been in a great 
—T prepared by the practice of the Studies in 


CReeaS SEVENTH BOOK, Studies by 
Cramer, Bertini, Czerny, Moscheles, Nollet. 


CRAMER'S eters BOOK. MHalf-hours 
with end Cramer, Steibelt, Stern- 
b+ af anew ae elsgohn, Cramer, i ern 


CRAMER’S NINTH BOOK. Advanced Stu- 
dies froni Cramer and the Standard Comipoxers for 
‘the Pianoforte. 

CRAMER’S TENTH BOOK. The Modern 
School—Thalberg, Chopin, Gounod, ete. 


joa ELEVENTH BOOK, 
asic, Fugues, Marches, Chorales, etc. 


Sacred 


inne TWELFTH BOOK is 


chiefly com of Cramer’s Advanced Studies, for 
the acquisition of Style. 





CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL COURSE FOR THE VOICE. 


Price One Shilling each. 


Free by Post for Fourteen Stamps. 





OCORAMER’S VOCAL TUTOR, coseaining 
the Rudiments of Music, and the 
tions for the Perfect goog VA the “fr 
propriate Ex ges Aes 
ple Songs in One and Two. Parts. seful for School 
“and Class Teaching. 

CRAMER’S SECOND BOOK, ¢ontaining 
Exercises, Solfeggi, etc., * eg Advanced Keys, Songs 
in Two and Three Parts, wi ith Observations and Tilus- 
‘trations from the Works of Bennett, W. Maynard, 
Crescentini, Paer, and Pelegrini. 

CRAMER'S HD ap ces BOOK, containing 
Exercises, So! étc., carefully selected from the 
Works ome mp Rubini, Schira, Garcia; Part 

ngs, 

CRAMER’S FOURTH BOOK, consisfisig of 


Lessons on the Italian School of Singidg, with Obser- 
wee paar’ and So! , by Crivelli, Garcia, 
Schira, and ce jebrated Italian 

acfarren and other 


} con Bag 
CRAMER'S FIFTH BOOK, containing 
Exercises and er A by Rubini, " Crivelll, &e.: 
aud of Satins Schubert, Sohira, 
allace, Macfarren, an gna Be con 
CRAMER'S SIXTH BOOK, containing 
Duets, Trios, and Part Songs, by celebrated Composers. 





CRAMER’S SEVENTH BOOK, containing 
Observations on the Art of S by Manuel Gatcia, 
Solfeggi from celebrated works,. and Songs for So- 
~~ Mezzo-Soprano, Contralto, Tenor, Baritone 

dd Bass Voices. 


CRAMER'S EIGHTH BOOK, containing 
Observations oh the Art of Singing (continued) by 
Manuel Garcia, Solfeggi from the celebrated works of 
Crescentini, Paer, and Pelegrini, and Duets for 
Soprano and Tenor, Mezzo-Soprano and Baritone 
Voices, by W. V. Wallace and Henry Smart. 


CRAMER’S NINTH BOOK, containing 
Observations on the Art of Singing mong oe by 
Matiuel Garcia. Grand Selection: roy y Beet- 
hoven, Duet by Macfarren, and a Trio by Wallace. 


CRAMER'S TENTH BOOK, containing Ad- 
vaticed Solfeggi from the celebrated works! of Cres- 
centini, Paer, and Pelegrini; and a Selection from 
the works of Sir Henry ishop. 


CBAMER’S ELEVENTH BOOK, containing» 
célebrated Trios from popular English Operas. 
“ ORAMER’S TWELFTH BOOK, containing 


Bo Cotmpdeets—Gounod, Balfe, Sulli- 
pag bari, ard Arditi, a oats 











 GRAMER’S FIRST INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE VIOLIN. 


Price Sipence. Post Free for SEVEN Stamps: 








CRAMERS HARMONIUM BOOK. 


Containing Fifteen Sacred Pieces, easily and effectively arranged, 


' Price SIXPENCE; Post free for SEVEN Stamps. 








Loxpon: GRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Raeawe Sunewe, W. 
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CRAMER’S PIANOFORTE OPERAS. 


L., LURLINE. : ITI., MARITANA, V., ROSE OF CASTILLE. 
IL, DON GIOVANNI. IV., BARBER OF SEVILLE. | VI, DER FREISCHUTZ. 


___ Price ONE SHILLING Each, Free by Post for Fourteen Stamps. 
HANDEL’S SONGS. 
Arranerp BY Wit. HORSLEY, Mos. Bac., Oxon. 


. Hoxy, noty! Lomb, anwiversge Davep. Provs ones. Whrkt’sk You wakk. Anczxs 
EVER BRIGHT AND Fark, Lond to Tae® BAGH NIGHT AND DAY. 

. He ravers Tue DREAMS. Comm, RVER-suILING LIBERTY. O LepEkiy! ‘Tis tioner! Happy Farr. 
Saati I on MaMhe’s FRATILE PLAIN, Ha was BY8s UNTO THe BLIND. _ O_MaGyiry THE 




















Lorp. War's sWE8t#h TAN THE NEW-BLOWN ROSE, Wise Bx FLATT’ RING. - 
. Love iN BER EYES. © RUDDIRR THAN THE ODRRY. Huan? THR BRAT s0rr DRiianr. As 
WHEN THE DOV#. ; 


Price SIXPENCE EACH. Free by Post for Seven Stamps. 
Pricé 12s., in 4to., handsome gilt cloth, red edges, 


The ROUNDS, CATCHES, & CANONS of ENGLAND; 


A Collection of Sea Specimens of the ivininihc Beventeenth and Righteenth epoaly 
Adapted ts Modern The Mey Revised; Adapted, of Re- Written by the Rev. J. Powzun 
Mevoatre. The Musie "Beleoted an __—— and Introductory Bssay on thé Rise and Progress 
of the Round, Cateh and Oanon; Diograpia Notices of the Composers, Written by 
_Epwano F, Rimmavnt, LL.D., Member of th yal Academy of Music at Stockholm. 


CRAMER’S HARP PIANOFORTE. 


“(CRAWFORD'S PATENT) 


Never requires taining, consisting of Steel Vibratots, prodti & beatitiful toné resembling the 
Harp, the treble being much more pure and a brilliant, it is thayoa on the samé as the Piano. 
Compass from 4 to 6 Octaves. 
4 Octaves in Mahogany Case, 9 ae i hee letigth Sl inches .. 8 Guineas. 
: r i » 9 ditte - od ditto Re " 
* 1 ak Lad ea ; ae +s ” 


Roszewoop ANd Selena Wasa Daawiva-Hoos opata, from 2 té 10 Guineas extra, 
according to Garving and design: 


THE ¢ CRAMER’ HARMONIUMS 


Are of the best manifacturé, and are g0 toned as to bé.the most agreeable Drawing-room 
Instruments. It nar be particularly noticed that the various stops of the ‘ Cramer’ Harmo- 
niums aré so distinctive in their effects as to preserve 
theit. individuality whet used in-the grand ensemble, 
approaching more nédrly the éffect of an Orchestra than 
has hitherto been atti#ined. 


~. 1-Btop,. 4 Octaves, Oak, £1 15 0 pér quarter for 4 qrs. 
1 Stop 15 0 6 


























B ” 1 Bb] ” ” 

38 Stops, % ” 2 0 4 s ” 7 ” 

5 ” 5 " ” 2 0 th LB] 8 ” 

8 ” 5 ” 4 2 0 0 7 th) 10 ” 

10 ” Re ” ” 2 0 0 ” ” 12 ” 

: 13 ” 5 ” Th 8 0 0 ” 12 ” 
= 19 3 5 “i i 410 0 ” ” A2 ” 


Rosewood or Walnut Cases, 58. per quarter extra. 


Loxpox: CRAMER & GO. LIMITED, 201, Recenr Srazer, W. 











CRAMER’S 
CHURCH & SESS ORGANS. 


flies 


i q 


Hl He 


Cramen’s Counc Oraan, No. 3. 


CHANCEL ORGAN—No. 1. 
GO, In all, 66 Notes. Fi 
CC to GS, yd a 7 ee: lh 
&7 108. per Quarter for Three Years, 


CHANCEL ORGAN —No. 2. 
ONE MANUAL. 


ooue Tn all, 56 Notes. pene Sivan. S08 


Pedals. General Swell. 
£12 12s. per Quarter for Three Years, 
CHURCH ORGAN—No. 3. 
00 t0 G8, tn all 66 Noten, Pedal Organ, 
bok 3 “3 well to Great ; 
Pedals. -24 Octaves German Pedals. 
weak ts Socce het: ey, 


Sixteen Stops. Three Composition 


CHAMBER ORGAN—No. l. 
ONE MANUAL. 
o Tw 
a ae Bang In all, 66 Notes. Four Stops.” i) 
£6 per Quarter for Three Years. 


CHAMBER ORGAN—No. 2. 
ONE MANUAL. 
CO to G8. In all, 56 Notes. Six Stops. General 
Swell. K aap he gg German Pedals. Two 
Gomposition Pedals. 
£10. per Quarter for Three Years. 
CHAMBER ORGAN—No. Qa. 
ONE MANUAL. 
OC to G8, In all, 56 Notes. Nine Stops. 2% 


Oetaves. German Pedals. Two Oomposition 
General Swell. 


£12 per Quarter for Three Years. 


DIAPERING FRONT PIPES EXTRA. — 
London: 207, Regent Street; 43, bata Btreet. 
estmoreland Street. 


_- Baton West Street, Dublin: W 


Belfast : Castle Place. 
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Founded 1815, and Incorporated by Special Act of Parliament. 


The 


cottish Widows Fund 


IS 
THE LARGEST MUTUAL LIFE oFFicE 
IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


HEAD OFFICE, No. 9 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


London, 4 RoyaL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, CORNHILL. 


Dublin, 9 LOWER SACKVILLE STREET. Belfast, 17 HIGH STREET. 
Glasgow, 141 BUCHANAN STREET. Leeds, 18 EAST PARADE. 
Manchester, 39 Cross ST., KING ST. Dundee, 53 REFORM STREET. 
Liverpool, 14 WATER STREET. Birmingham, 39A NEW STREET. 


Norwich, 48 St. GILEs’ CHURCH PLAIN. 
And Agencies in the other Principal Cities and Towns in the United Kingdom. 
— + 
Persons desiring to effect Assurances 


with the fullest measure of iiiiiadtine advantage to themselves, should be guided 
in their selection of an Office entirely by a careful examination of such Finan- 
ctal Documents as the following :-—1. A BALANCE-SHEET OF ASSETS AND LIA- 
BILITIES ; 2. A FULL TABLE OF BONUS ADDITIONS TO POLICIES OF ALI 

DURATIONS ; 3. A FULL TABLE OF SURRENDER VALUES REPAYABLE UNDER 
DISCONTINUED POLICIES OF ALL DURATIONS. Wéthout the information which 
such Documents alone can convey, it ts impossible to form any judgment of the 
real merits of a Life Office. This Societys Balance-Sheet, Full Table of Bonuses, 

and Full Zable of Surrender Values, are published in the present Prospectus. 


1. Balance-Sheet 


At 31st Dec. 1866, the Valuation being made by the Carlisle £3 per cent Table. 











LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 
Value of Sums Assured . - £7,658,109 9 6 Value of Gross Premiums . 5,234,514 17 
Value of Annuities (Int. £3} p. e.) . 74,206 15 8 Less Future Loading . 1,146,719 3 2 
Value of Future Loading prepaid . 11,686 12 0 Pe 





44,087,795 14 0 
47+744,002 17 2 ; 




















Claims due to Members recently de- First landed Securities 2,992,985 19 11 
ceased, and ali outstanding accounts 227,077 11 4 Railway Debentures 398,926 15 8 
-— Annuities and Reversions . 381,410 19 11 
Total Liabilities - £7,971,980 8 6 Loans on P olicies : ; 530,175 10 11 
Surplus on a valuation of the Nett Government Annuities : 46,431 13 1 
Premiums, £834,183: 10:1; Less House P: roperty . ‘ 24,831 13 7 
share of the Seven Years’ Profits Office Furniture . 1,388 7 4 

to Members who died during the Premiums, on which di ays of 

period, £118,395 :13:2 ° ° 715,787 16 11 Grace are current, and |! 
terest from last siieane ‘. 176,995 10 o 
In Bank and in Office ° 46,926 1 0 
£8,687, 768 * 5 £9,687,768 5 5 
——— } 
The Invested Funds exceed ° ° £4,750,000 


The Annual Revenue exceeds 600,000 




























Scottish Hides’ Fund Life Assurance Society. 





u. Lull Table of Bonuses. 


I HE practice of limiting information as to Bonuses, to a few selected Examples 

of large Additions (which will a/ways be found to have been declared under 
exceptional circumstances, either on Policies of extraordinary duration, or in 
cases where the Lives Assured have reached the extreme verge of human /ife), 
is known to produce serious misunderstanding. By this practice a very small 
sum distributed chiefly among a few favoured Policies presents an appearance of 
general profitableness which would be completely dispelled by publication of the 
whole facts. The following Table shows the Bonuses payable, in the event of 
death, under Policies of £1000, of a// durations. 








Year of | Amount | Year of | Amount | Year of | Amount | Year of | Amount || Year of | Amount 
Entry. | in 1869. || Entry. in 1869. Entry. in 1869. || Entry. | in 1869. || Entry. | in 1869. 

1817-19 | £2620 || 1828 £1984 1837 £1695 1846 41417 1855 41213 
1820 2218 1829 1955 1838 1661 1847 1394 1856 1194 
1821 2189 1830 1925 1839 1627 1848 1370 | 1857 1175 
1822 2160 1831 1896 1840 1597 1849 1346 1858 1155 
1823 2130 1832 1866 1841 1567 1850 1323 |} 1859 1136 
1824 2101 1833 1832 1842 1537 1851 1299 | 1860 1117 
1825 2072 1834 1797 1843 1507 1852 1276 1861 1104 
1826 2043 1835 1763 1844 1477 1853 1253 |} 1862 1091 
1827 2014 1836 1729 1845 1447 1854 1233 || 1863 1078 









































These Sums will be slightly greater or less according as the age was above or below 35 years at entry. 
To complete the information under this head, it may be stated that the 
Bonuses paid to the Representatives of Members who died last year (1868) 
amounted to the large sum of £112,413: 9:11, which on ¢he original Sums 
assured (£269,948 : 18s.) represented 


An average Cash Bonus of £41:12:10 per cent 
on all the Policies becoming Claims. 


By means of such full and exhaustive information alone can the public really 
judge of the merits and results of the Bonus System of a Life Office. 


mi. Lull Table of Surrender Values. 


Life Assurance is frequently objected to even by thoughtful and prudent men, 
on the ground that discontinuance of the Policy may involve forfeiture of all 
the Premiums paid. Such persons point to the facts, (1.) That the practice of 
Life Offices generally regarding discontinued Policies remains undisclosed, and 
(2.) That with regard to thousands of such Policies, Zotal forfeiture is the penalty 
of discontinuance. The Scottish Widows’ Fund stands alone among the Life 
Assurance Offices of the United Kingdom, in publishing (as below) a full Table 
of SURRENDER VALUES of Policies of £1000 and Vested Bonus Additions up to 
last Division of Profits. 




















Age | Policy Policy Policy Policy Policy Policy Policy | Age 
at 5 10 15 30 40 50 at 

Entry.| Years old.| Years old.| Years old.| Years old.| Years old.| Years old.| Years old.|Entry. 
20 £52 £116 4191 $283 4528 4872 £1419 20 
25 58 126 212 309 597 913 1520 25 
30 62 141 232 347 671 1029 1590 30 
35 73 157 265 493 73% IrI10 oe 85 
40 78 180 312 462 805 1164 ee 40 
45 96 223 366 508 875 ee ee 45 
50 123 262 400 566 g18 ee oe 50 
55 140 276 441 613 ee ee oe 55 
60 137 306 480 636 oe ee ee 60 
































Considering how much the real worth of Life Policies depends on their 
bearing Surrender Value, it is obviously very important that parties should 
know, before effecting their Assurances, what sums (if any) they will be 
entitled to receive in the event of their requiring to discontinue them. 
































Scottish WHinows’ Fund Life Assurance Society, 





1v. On the three foregoing Documents alone 


THE Balance-Sheet, the full Bonus Table, and the full Table of Surrender 
Values, the Scottish Widows Fund ts satisfied to rest its claim to public con- 
jidence. It will be seen—(1.) That the Society does not invite transactions with 
it on any such ground as that it charges the cheapest rate of Premium (certainly 
neither the safest nor most economical arrangement for good Lives). (2.) That 
it carefully avoids quoting only a few exceptionally large Bonuses, and publishes 
its fu// Bonus Table ; and (3.) That it abstains from mere general Statements as to 
Surrender Values being paid, and publishes in figures a fz// Table of the Values 
actually allowed. By such Unreserved Disclosure of its System and Affairs, 
the Society provides against the misunderstandings and disappointments zm- 
separable from partial publicity, and affords parties the opportunity of judging 
for themselves, whether it is for ‘hey advantage to effect their Assurances with 
the Scottish Widows’ Fund. In connection with these Documents, attention is 
called to the Real Economy of the Society’s System to its Policyholders, as 
shown by its most recent results. 


1—Z7HE ECONOMY OF THE MUTUAL SYSTEM. 


The great and unquestionable economy of the Mutual System is very simply shown 
by the following illustration taken from the Society’s own figures, solely with the view of 
conveying a definite idea of the Afoney Value of the System to the Society’s own Policy- 
holders. The Profit realised during the seven years (1859 to 1866) amounted, as shown 
in the Balance-Sheet, to £834,183: 10:1. Now, had the Society been a Proprietary 
Company, from a tenth to a third—more probably a fifth—of this large sum would have 
been paid away to Shareholders, Under the Proprietary system, therefore, the following 
would have been the 


Loss to the Society’s Policyholders. 


Allowing one-tenth of the Profits to Shareholders . ° - £83,418 
Allowing one-fifth (the most usual proportion) . ° ° - 166,836 


Allowing one-fourth of the Profits . ss . . ° . 208,546 
Allowing one-third of the Profits ° ; : . ° . 278,061 


Such being the amounts saved by the Mutual System during the comparatively short period 
of seven years, it is evident that during an average lifetime the saving to Policyholders 
must amount to an enormous Sum, 


2.—THE ACTUAL RESULTS TO THE SOCIETY'S POLICYHOLDERS. 


The average Bonus faid last year in addition to each £100 Assured, was, 


as on page 2. : . ‘ : . , : : Z ‘ £41 12 10 
Deducting the average per Centage added to the Premiums of each £100 
Assured, for Contingencies and Expenses of Management . . 27 9 6 
dt follows that the Representatives of Policyholders have not only re- A 
ceived each £100 Assured for which the “ pure” Premium was 


charged, and been repaid the whole £27:9:6 per cent charged for 


Cash Bonus 
Expenses, but in addition they have received the difference, being \ 


of £14:3:4. 





So striking a view of the advantages actually realised dy Policyholders 
could only be exhibited by a large Mutual Society economically conducting 
a high-class business, commanding the most profitable returns on its Invest- 
ments, and distributing its entire Profits among its Policyholders alone, 























Scottish Minos’ Fund Life Assurance Society. 





v. The Value of the Information 


Contained in this Prospectus must, on consideration, be sufficiently evident to 
every business man. 

I. WHAT CAN ANY ONE KNOW REGARDING “he Security of a Life Office with- 
out its Balance-Sheet of Assets and Liabilities! 

2. WHAT CAN ANY ONE KNOW REGARDING “he Profitable character of a Life 
Business without such Balance-Sheet, and also a full Table of the Bonuses 
declared on all Policies? 

3. WHAT CAN ANY ONE KNOW REGARDING ¢he Worth of Policies as Negoti- 
able Securities, or of their Value to the Assured during Life, without a 
Sull Table of Surrender Values? : ; 

In fact without such specific information the Public can only transact in the 
dark. Hence the importance of obtaining the necessary information which these 
Documents alone can supply at the right time, viz.—before effecting the 
Assurance. 

General Facilities and Privileges. 

Assignments.—Intimations of Assignment are acknowledged and recorded 
Sree of charge. 

Loans on Policies.—Loans are granted on Security of the Society’s own 
Policies, free of charge, up to any amount covered by their Surrender 
Value (See Table of Surrender Values page 2). 

Lapsed Policies.—These may be renewed within thirteen months of the date 
when the unpaid Premiums became due. A Sum equal to the Surrender 
Value on the last day of grace is allowed on every Unrenewed Policy (See 
Table of Surrender Values page 2). 

Payment of Claims at Death.—Claims are paid zw fu// in any part of the 
United Kingdom, on production of English, Irish, or Scotch Administration. 
Thus, residents in any part of the country can avail themselves of all the 
advantages presented by the SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND, without the loss of 
any facility of Settlement afforded by any other Institution. 


ANNUAL PREMIUMS 
for the ASSURANCE of £100, which entitle the Assured to Participate in the whole 
Realised Profits, 





| 


} ‘ “ {| : | * 
Age. | Premiums. | Age. Premiums. ||Age.| Premiums. I] Age. | Premiums. ||Age.| Premiums. 


22 £2 I é Ir 9 || 88 1/43 3 © || 46 £3 m7") 
24 | 2 ‘ 144 2/140) 3 6 3 48] 4 3 7 | 56) § 19 3 | 
26 | 2 16 9 | 42| 310 0 || 50] 410 7 || 58] 611 10 | 
28 | 2 | 19 9 || 44 314 1 | 52 4 18 II ‘ae a ee 





| 
| 
| 








The Best Life Office for Policyholders 
is that which affords the most sound and profitable Investment for 
the Premiums paid, whether the Assurances are maintained till death 
or are discontinued during life. Keeping this in view, the Directors 
submit this Prospectus as a statement of the grounds on which they 
recommend prudent men to consider whether they may not, with the 
highest measure of advantage to themselves and their families, confide 
to the Scottish Widows’ Fund the important trust involved in Life 
Assurance. 
By ORDER OF THE COURT OF DIRECTORS. 
a en SAMUEL RALEIGH, Manager. 
J. J. P. ANDERSON, Secretary. 


9 St. ANDREW SQuaRE, EDINBURGH. 
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BY ROYAL 


- | JOSEPH GILLOTT’S | 


| CELEBRATED 


STEEL PENS: 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


EVER} PACKET BEARS THE FAC-SIMILE tas ° 
| OF HIS SIGNATURE, 


K RATINGS COUGH LOZENGES.—What Diseases are more fatal 
in their consequences than neglected coughs, colds, sore throats, or lungular affec- 
tions? The first and best remedy is KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, which are 
daily recommended by the Faculty—Testimonials from the most eminent of whom may 
be inspected. 
Testimonial from Colonel HEWETT, J.P. and D.L. 


Ter. Mas. Extis, Ponty-Pripp, Guamoraan, May 1866. 
Dear Sir,—I was attacked with a severe cough, which your Lozenges removed ina 
few days. My servants also, by taking your Lozenges, were soon cured. I feel it a 
duty (to the public) to offer my testimony to their efficacy, which you are at liberty to 
publish.— Yours truly, W. Hewerr. 
To Mr. Thomas Keating. : 
Sold in boxes, 1s. 1}d.; tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each. T. KEATING, 
Chemist, 79 St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. Sold retail by all Drnggists, ete. 






































37 WEST STRAND, LONDON. 


Illustrated Catalogue of 500 other Articles, for Home or Continental 
Travelling, Post Free. 








ALLEN’S PATENT ALLEN’S PATENT 
AG, QUADRUPLE PORTMANTEAU. DESPATCH-BOX DESK. 





ALLEN’S = 
ALLEN’S NEW SOLID MAHOGANY LADY’S WARDROBE 
DRESSING BAG, DRESSING CASE, PORTMANTEAU, 


Prize Medal awarded 1862, for General Excellence. 
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NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS.—NOTICE. 


Eee 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Fresh copies of all the leading Books of the season are added as the demand 
increases, and arrangements are made with the leading Publishers for an 
4 early and abundant supply of all the best forthcoming Books as they appear. 





FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 
FOR A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF THE NEWEST BOOKS, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


The Names of New Subscribers are entered daily. 





BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


REVISED LISTS of the Principal Books added to the Library during the past Three 
Years are now ready, and will be forwarded, postage-free, on application. 


FREE DELIVERY OF BOOKS. 


The New Books are delivered carriage free in every part of London and the immediate 
neighbourhood, on a plan which has given general satisfaction for many years. 


PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE-FREE ON APPLICATION. 





CHEAP BOOKS. 
See Mudie’s Annual Clearance Catalogue. 


New Edition, now ready.— Postage free on application. 





The Collection of Books now on Sale includes more than 


TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND VOLUMES 


Of Surplus Copies of Popular Books of the Past and Present Seasons, in good Second- 
hand condition, at the lowest current prices; and 


Twenty Thousand Volumes of Works of the Best Authors, 
IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 


Well adapted for Gentlemen’s Libraries and Drawing-room Tables, and for Wedding 
and Birthday Presents and School Prizes. 





MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
CITY OFFICE—4 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
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MESSRS. HATCHARD’S LIST. 


THE ANTIPODES AND ROUND THE WORLD; 


Or, Travets in Austratia, New Zeauanp, Creyion, Cuina, Japan, &c. 
By Arice M. Frere (Mrs. Goprrey Cierx). In square 8vo, 640 pages, with numer- 
ous Illustrations, price 21s. [Just Published. 
“The Author is as zealous in her vocation as she has been fortunate in her opportunities. Her 
accounts of what she saw are simple and clear, and they are not spoilt by attempts to philosophize. . . . 
4 almost all cases her meaning is, as all meaning ought to be, thoroughly transparent.” —Saturday 
view. 
“ This is not only a book of travels, it is a book of varied and valuable information ; and if anything 
could make us at once embark in the P. and O. on a voyage round the world, it would be this charm- 
ing volume.”— Morning Post. 


Just Published in crown 8vo, Illustrated, price 5s. 


A ROSE AND A PEARL. 
By Cuaistina Fraser Tytier, Author of ‘ Sweet Violet,” and other Stories. 


‘‘The story is written with a good deal of vigour, and will be read with interest.” —Christian 


Observer. 
“The religious element in this tale will interest the healthy feelings of the young without dimming 


their consciences, We heartily recommend this graceful little work.”—Edinburgh Courant. 


Just Published in crown 8vo, Illustrated, price 5s. 


ECHOES of the PAST from a RETIRED HAMLET. 
By Una. 
“‘This is a quiet domestic story ; its precepts and morals are strictly what they ought to be. 


throughout what is called ‘ improving reading.’ ”—Times. 


Just Published in crown 8vo, Illustrated, price 5s. 


> 
CRAG’S LEE. 
By K. M. P. 
“This little volume is a fair specimen of its class. The author evidently writes to do her readers 
good,” — Atheneum. 


FOR ADVENT AND THE NEW YEAR. 


FOR SUNDAY FAMILY READING. 
Lately published, complete in 2 vols. fep., large type, each 2s. 6d. 
SHORT LECTURES ON THE SUNDAY GOSPELS. By the Right Rev. 


AsHTon OxENDEN, D.D., Bishop of Montreal and Metropolitan of Canada. 
(Vol. L, Advent to Easter; Vol. II., Easter to Advent.) 


FOR DAILY FAMILY READING. 
2. LIGHT IN THE DWELLING; or, a Harmony of the Four Gospels. With very 


short and Simple Remarks, adapted for Reading at Family Prayers, and arranged in 365 sections, for 
every Day in the Year. By the Author of “The Peep of Day,” etc. 23d Thousand. New Edition. 
Thick crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 
FAMILY AND PRIVATE PRAYER. 

3. A FORM OF PRAYERS; Selected and Composed for the Use of a Family princi- 
pally consisting of Young Persons. 15th Edition. 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

4. FAMILY PRAYERS. By the late Henry Tuornron, Esq., M.P. 43d Edition. 
12:no, cloth, 3s. 

5, FAMILY PRAYERS. By the late W. Wizerrorce, Esq. 11th Edition. Fep. 
8vo, sewed, 1s. 6d. : 

6. A SELECTION OF PRAYERS AND HYMNS for the Use of her Children. By 
the Countess of Nortagsk. In Two Parts. 12mo, cloth, 2s.; or sewed, Is. 

7. PRAYERS for PRIVATE USE. By the Right Rev. Asuton Oxenpen, D.D. 
35th Thousand. 18mo, cloth, 1s. 


HATCHARDS, PUBLISHERS, &c., 187 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO’S NEW BOOKS. 








Now ready in 8vo, price 12s. 


The COBDEN CLUB Volume on the LAND QUESTION. 
SYSTEMS of LAND TENURE in various COUNTRIES. A Series 


of Essays published under the sanction of the Coppgn CLUB. 


SEVENTH ANNUAL PUBLICATION, crown 8yo, 10s. 6d. 
THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. By Frederick Martin. 


Thoroughly Revised and Corrected on the basis of Official Reports received direct from the heads 
of the leading Governments. Containing a clear and concise account of the Sovereigns, Consti- 
tution and Government, Army and Navy, Import and Export Markets, Railways, and a vast 
amount of general information respecting the leading States of the World.—The Times says, that 
‘it becomes year by year more valuable and indispensable.” 


THE BAMPTON LECTURES FOR 1869. 


PROPHECY, a PREPARATION for CHRIST. Eight Lectures by 
R. PAYNE SMITH, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity, and Canon of Christ Church, Ox- 
ford. 8vo, 12s. 


PROFESSOR MAURICE on “SOCIAL MORALITY.” Twenty-one 


Lectures, delivered in the University of Cambridge. 8vo, 14s. 


HEREDITARY GENIUS: an Inquiry into its Laws and Conse- 


quences. By FRANCIS GALTON, F.R.S. 8vo, with Two Genealogical Tables, 12s. 
‘‘ His book is a very clever one.”—Spectator. 


The ADMINISTRATION of INDIA, from 1859 to 1868. The First 
Ten Years of Administration under the Crown. By I. T. PRICHARD (Gray’s Inn), Barrister- 
at-Law. 2 vols, 8vo, with Map, 21s. 


ALBRECHT DURER of NURNBERG. The History of his Life, 
with a Translation of his Letters and Journal, and some Account of his Works. By Mrs. 
CHARLES HEATON. With upwards of 30 Photographic and Autotype Illustrations. In 
royal 8vo, handsomely bound, price 31s. 6d. 


CHATTERTON: a Biographical Study. By Daniel Wilson, LL.D., 


Professor of History and English in University College, Toronto. Crown 8vo, 6s.6d. [This day. 


GALILEO’S PRIVATE LIFE. Compiled principally from his Corre- 
spondence and that of his Eldest Daughter, Sister MARIA CELESTE. With Portrait. Crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. [This day. 


Cheap Edition of Sir SAMUEL W. BAKER'S “ALBERT NYANZA 


GREAT BASIN of the NILE, and EXPLORATIONS of the NILE SOURCES.” With Maps 


and Illustrations. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. [This day 
Cheap Edition of “REALMAH.” By the Author of “Friends in 
COUNCIL.” 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. [This day. 
Cheap Edition of “SILCOTE of SILCOTES.” By Henry 
KINGSLEY, F.R.G.S. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. [This day. 
Cheap Edition of ‘‘THE DOVE in the EAGLE’S NEST.” By the 
Author of “THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE.” 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, [This day. 





MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


4 Now Ready, small 8vo, 7s. 
THE HOLY GRAIL, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L., Poet-Laureate. 
Now Ready, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
LAST WORDS IN THE PARISH CHURCH OF 
DONCASTER, 
By C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Master of the Temple. 
Now Ready, crown 8vo, 5s. 
THE RESURRECTION. 
By the Rev. SAMUEL COX. 





Now Ready, crown 8vo, 7s. 


A TALE OF ETERNITY, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By GERALD MASSEY. 
Now Ready, with Illustrations, square 32mo, 3s. 6d. 
CHILD NATURE. 
By one of the Authors of, and uniform with, ‘‘ Child-World.’’ 


Now Ready, crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE PEACE OF GOD. 
By W. BASIL JONES, Archdeacon of York. 


Now Ready, crown 8vo, 6s. 
PROVERBS AND COMEDIETTAS, 
WRITTEN FOR PRIVATE REPRESENTATION. 


By PERCY FITZGERALD, M.A., F.S.A., Author of “ The Life of David Garrick.” 


Now Ready, crown 8vo, 5s. 
OTHER FOLK’S LIVES. 
By M. B. SMEDLEY. 


Now Ready, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
THE LIFE OF JOHN LONSDALE, BISHOP OF LICHFIELD. 
By his Son-in-Law, E. B. DENISON, LL.D. 


Now Ready, Popular Edition, with Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 
EASTWARD: TRAVELS IN EGYPT, PALESTINE, 
AND SYRIA. 

By NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 


Now Ready, 10 vols. in neat case, 45s. 
POCKET-VOLUME EDITION OF THE WORKS OF 


ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L., POET-LAUREATE. 





STRAHAN & CO., PUBLISHERS, 56 LUDGATE HILL. 





| 
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THE ESSAYS AND CONTRIBUTIONS OF A. K. H. B. 








All the works of A. K. H. B., the Author of “ The Recreations of a Country 
Parson,” are now published by Messrs. Lonemans and Co., and are 
as follows: CABINET EDITIONS, uniformly printed in crown 
8vo, and price 3s. 6d. each volume :— 


CHANGED ASPECTS of UNCHANGED TRUTHS: Memorials of 
St. Andrews Sundays. Crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 

LESSONS of MIDDLE AGE; with some Account of various Cities 
and Men. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

“This book is full of those clever and bright | largely—the wholesome and honest-hearted holiday 
scintillations of thought which strong minds cast | kind of work which is so wonderfully agreeable to 
off almost, perhaps altogether, unconsciously— | read, and from which innumerable lessons of truth 
the centrifugal dust of the grindstone when the | and goodness may be learnt without the penalty of 
whirr goes on from impetus in the intervals of real | an aching brain or the suffocating sense of being 


work. Lessons of Middle Age is a book of that | sermonized.”—GLoBE. 
class to which Dr. GurHRig has contributed so 


COUNSEL and COMFORT SPOKEN from a SCOTTISH CITY 
PULPIT. Crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 


The GRAVER THOUGHTS of a COUNTRY PARSON. Fimsr 


Serres. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The GRAVER THOUGHTS of a COUNTRY PARSON. Szconp 


Series. Crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 

SUNDAY AFTERNOONS at the PARISH CHURCH of a SCOT- 
TISH UNIVERSITY CiTY. Crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 

The CRITICAL ESSAYS of a COUNTRY PARSON. Crown 8vo, 
price 3s. 6d. 

The COMMONPLACE PHILOSOPHER in TOWN and COUNTRY. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

The AUTUMN HOLIDAYS of a COUNTRY PARSON. Crown 


8vo, price 3s. 6d. 


LEISURE HOURS in TOWN. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
The RECREATIONS of a COUNTRY PARSON. First Series. 


Crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 


The RECREATIONS of a COUNTRY PARSON. Szgconp Senrtss. 
Crown 8yo, price 3s. 6d. 


THE PLACE OF RITUAL; 


A Sermon preached at the Re-opening of Anderston Church, Glasgow, by the Author 
of ‘‘ The Recreations of a Country Parson.” 8vo, price One Smituine. 





Lonpoy: LONGMANS, GREEN, ayp CO., Parernosrer Row. 
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DEDICATED TO THE RIGHT HON. LORD LYTTON. 

In one handsome volume, Feap. 4to, cloth gilt, price 25s. 
WOMANKIND IN WESTERN EUROPE, 
FROM THE EARLIEST AGES TO THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

By THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A., F\S.A. 
Illustrated with numerous Coloured Plates and Wood Engravings. 


“It is something more than a drawing-room ornament. It is an elaborate and careful summary of all 
that one of our most learned antiquaries, after years of pleasant labour on a very pleasant subject, has 
been able to learn as to the condition of women from the earliest times, It is beautifully illustrated, both 
in colours—mainly from ancient illuminations—and also by a profusion of woodcuts, portraying the 
various fashions by which successive ages of our history have been marked.”’—The Times. 








In one handsome volume, Super-royal 4to, cloth gilt, price 21s. 
RURAL CHURCHES. 
THEIR HISTORIES, ARCHITECTURE, AND ANTIQUITIES. 

By SIDNEY CORNER. With Coloured Illustrations from Paintings by the Author. 

Illustrations of some of those of the Churches of our country that are most interesting, 
either from their associations or from the picturesque beauty of their situations; each 
Tilustration being accompanied by a full descriptive account of the History, Architec- 
ture, and Antiquities of the Church, together with information on subjects of interest in 
its neighbourhood. 


Large Cems tien cloth gilt, pom 10s. 6d. 
GRAVEMOUNDS AND THEIR CONTENTS. 
By LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.S.A. 


Illustrated with more than Three Hundred IIlustrations. 





Crown 8vo, gilt edges, price 5s. 
WOOD-NUTS FROM A FAIRY HAZEL BUSH 
CRACKED FOR LITTLE PEOPLE. 
By JEAN D’ENSIGNE. Illustrated by Harrison Weir. 





Third Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d. 
THE TELESCOPE. 

A FAMILIAR SKETCH OF ASTRONOMICAL DISCOVERY. 
Combining a Special Notice of Objects coming within the range of a Small Telescope. 
By Tue Hon. Mrs. WARD. 

I}lustrated with Woodcuts and Coloured Plates from the Author’s Original Drawings. 


Third Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d. 
HE MICROSCOPE. 


With Directions for the Arrangement of a Microscope, and the 
Collection and Mounting of Objects. 
By Tue Hon. Mrs. WARD. 
Tilustrated with Woodcuts and Coloured Plates from the Author’s Original Drawings. 





Super-royal 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 
A SUPPLEMENTAL VOLUME TO ENTOZOA. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF HELMINTHOLOGY. 
By T. SPENCER COBBOLD, M.D., F.R.S. 





Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 4s. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SCIENTIFIC CHEMISTRY. 
By F. 8S. BARFF, M.A., 


Assistant to Dr. Williamson, Professor of Chemistry, University College, London. 


GROOMBRIDGE anv SONS, 5 Paternoster Row, Lonpon. 
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NEW WORKS. 


Dedicated by Permission to H.R.H. the PRINCESS OF WALES. 


JOURNAL OF A VISIT TO EGYPT, CONSTANTINOPLE, 
THE CRIMEA, GREECE, &c., IN THE SUITE OF THE PRINCE 
AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 

By the Hon. Mrs. Wittiam Grey. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 





TO ESTHER, anv oruer SxketcuHes. 
By Miss Tuackeray. With a Frontispiece by Frepertick Watxer. Large 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


RECONNOITRING IN ABYSSINIA. 
A Narrative of the Proceedings of the Reconnoitring Party prior to the Arrival of 
the Main Body of the Expeditionary Field Force. By Colonel H. St. Crair 
Wirxrss, R.E., Aide-de-Camp to the Queen, Commanding Engineer Abyssinian 
Expeditionary Force, etc. With a Map and 10 Coloured Views from Original 


Drawings. Demy 8vo. 18s. [Shortly. 
ROUND ABOUT PICCADILLY AND PALL MALL. 
By Henry B. Wuratiey. With Illustrations. One Volume. 8vo. [Shortly. 


THE MAGYARS: THEIR COUNTRY AND ITS INSTITUTIONS. 


By Artruur J. Parrerson. With Maps. Two Volumes. Crown 8vo. 18s. 


HANDBOOK OF THE ADMINISTRATIONS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN DURING THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 1801-1869. 
By Francis Cutiine Carr, of the Madras Civil Service, and of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. Crown 8vo. Gilt Edges. 5s. 


TRANSATLANTIC SKETCHES IN THE WEST INDIES, 
SOUTH AMERICA, CANADA, AND THE UNITED STATES. 
By Grevitte Joun Curster, B.A., Member of the Archeological Institute of Great 
Britain and Ireland. Crown 8vo. 9s. 


MODERN RUSSIA. 
Comprising Russia under Alexander II., Russian Communism, The Greek Orthodox 
Church and its Sects, The Baltic Provinces of Russia. By Dr. Jutius Ecxarprt. 


Demy 8vo. [Shortly. 
A NEW NOVEL. 
By Hotme Lee. In Three Volumes. Post 8vo. [In the Press. 


THE HOTEL DU PETIT ST. JEAN. 


A Gascon Story. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 
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HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES. 








I. 
FRANCE UNDER RICHELIEU AND COLBERT. By Dr. J. H. Brinaes, late 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. In 1 vol. small 8vo, price 8s. 6d. 


Il. 

THE STORY OF BURNT NJAL: or, Life in Iceland at the End of the Tenth Cen- 
tury, from the Icelandic of the Njal’s Saga. By Gzorcze WesBe Dasent, D.C.L. In 2 vols. 8vo, 
with Maps and Plans, price 28s. 

GISLI THE OUTLAW. From the Icelandic. By the same Author. In 1 vol. 
small 4to, with Illustrations, price 7s. 6d. 

Ill. 

AN ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY OF SCOTLAND FROM THE glad age 
DUCTION OF CHRISTIANITY TO THE PRESENT TIME. By Georce Gaus, AM. In 
vols. demy 8vo, price 42s. 


Iv. 
SKETCHES OF EARLY SCOTCH HISTORY. By Cosmo Innes. In 1 vol. 8vo, 


price 16s. 


v. 
THE FOUR ANCIENT BOOKS OF WALES, Containing the Cymric Poems attri- 
buted to the Bards of the Sixth Century, By WitL1am F. Sxenz. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Maps 
and Facsimiles, price 36s. 


VI. 
THE CORONATION STONE. By Wituiam F. Sxene. In 1 vol. small 4to, with 
Facsimiles in Photography and Zincography, price 6s. 
vil. 

SCOTLAND UNDER HER EARLY KINGS: A History of the Kingdom to the 
Close of the Thirteenth Century. By E. WitL1am RoBertson. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, price 36s. 
Vil. 

THE EARLY RACES OF SCOTLAND AND THEIR MONUMENTS. By 


Lieut.-Col. Forses Lzstrs. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, profusely Illustrated, price 32s. 


IX. 
ON ARCHAIC SCULPTURINGS OF CUPS AND CIRCLES UPON STONES 
AND ROCKS IN SCOTLAND, ENGLAND, etc. By Sir Jamgs Y. Simpson, Bart. In 1 vol. small 
4to, with Illustrations, price 21s. 


x. 
LIFE AND WORK AT THE GREAT PYRAMID IN 1865. By C. Piazza 


Smytu, Astronomer-Royal for Scotland. In 3 vols. demy 8vo, with many Illustrations, price 56s. 


xI. 
PLATES AND NOTES RELATING TO SOME SPECIAL FEATURES IN 
STRUCTURES CALLED PYRAMIDS. By Sr. Joun Vincent Day, C.E. In 1 vol. royal folio, 
price 28s. 


xII. 

SOCIAL LIFE IN THE PROVINCE OF MORAY. Illustrated by Letters and 
Family Papers. By E. Dunsparn DunBag. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, price 19s. 6d. 

XIII. 

THE HISTORY OF SCOTISH POETRY. From the Middle Ages to the Close 
of the Seventeenth Century. By the late Davip Irvine, LL.D. Edited by Dr. JoHN CARLYLE. 
With Memoir and Glossary. Demy 8vo, price 16s. 

xiv. 
The Dean of Lismore’s Book. 


SPECIMENS OF ANCIENT GAELIC POETRY. Collected between the years 
1512 and 1529, by the Rev. James M‘Grecor, Dean of Lismore ; illustrative of the Language and 
Literature of the Scottish Highlands prior to the Sixteenth Century. Edited, with a Translation and 
Notes, by the Rev. Thomas MACLAUCHLAN. The Introduction and Additional Notes by WILLIAM 
F. Sxeng. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, price 12s. 


XV. 
AN HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE FRENCH BAR. From its Origin to the 
Present Day. With Biographical Notices of some of the Principal Advocates of the Nineteenth 
Century. By AgcHIBALD YounG, Advocate. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF OLD CHURCH ARCHITECTURE, Frec., in the Main- 
land and Western Islands of Scotland. In 1 vol. 4to, with Maps and Illustrations on ‘Wood, price 25s. 


ON THE CONSTITUTION OF PAPAL CONCLAVES. By W. C. Cartwricat, 
M.P. In1 vol. feap., price 6s. 6d. 





Epinsurcu: EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS, 88 Princes Srrzer. 
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TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE, 


An Illustrated Monthly, price One Shilling, contains :— 


GEORGE CANTERBURY’S WILL. A Serial Story. By Mrs. Henry 
Woop, Author of “ East Lynne,” etc. 


AUSTIN FRIARS. By the Author of “‘ George Geith,” ete. ete. ete. 








MEMOIRS OF SIR GEORGE SINCLAIR, Bart., of Ulbster. By 


James Grant. 8vo, with Steel Portrait, 16s. 
PEASANT LIFE IN SWEDEN. By L. Luoyv. 8vo. With Illustrations. 
THE HISTORY OF THE GAMING-TABLE. By A. Sremmerz. 


2 vols. 8vo. 

TRAVELS IN CENTRAL AFRICA AND EXPLORATIONS OF 
THE WESTERN NILE TRIBUTARIES. By Mr. and Mrs. Peruericx. In 
2 vols. 8vo, with Maps, Portraits, and numerous Illustrations. 

THE ROSE OF JERICHO. Translated from the French. Edited by 
the Hon. Mrs. Norton. Price 2s. 6d. 

PLACES AND PEOPLE;; being Studies | THE OPEN AIR: Sketches out of Town. 

from the Life. By J.C. Parkinson. In 1 vol. By JoserH Vergy. In1 vol. 
A Pretty Christmas Present for Children. 

THE ENCHANTED TOASTING-FORK: a Fairy Tale. By the 

Author of ‘‘ Out of the Meshes.”’ Profusely Illustrated and handsomely bound. 5s. 





NEW NOVELS IN READING at all Libraries. 
New Novel by the Author of ‘‘ Victory Deane,” etc. 
VALENTINE FORD: a Novel. By Cxrcm Grirrirnu, Author of 
“Victory Deane,” etc. In 3 vols. 

STRONG HANDS AND STEADFAST HEARTS: a Novel. By the 
Countess von Borumer. In 3 vols. 

WEE WIFIE. By Rosa Novcnerre Carry, Author of “ Nellie’s 
Memories,” etc. 2 vols. 

THE LILY AND THE ROSE. A Tale of the Untruth of a True 
Heart. By Gasriet H. Harwoop. 3 vols. 

OBERON SPELL: a Novel. By Even | PHOEBE’S MOTHER: a Novel. By 


Sr. Lzonarps. 3 vols. | Louisa Anng MEREDITH, Author of ‘‘ My Bush 


SIE’S DREAM: Novel. By tl Friends in Tasmania.” In 2 vols. 
~~ fed to Mercy.” 3 vols. | BENEATH THE WHEELS. By the 


Author of ‘‘ Recommended to Mercy.” 3 vols. 
. Auth “ Vi .” «Simple 
HEATHFIELD HALL; or Prefatory | as eee 
Life Youthful Reminiscence. By Hans = ' 
=o lh By 4 | THE BARONET’S SUNBEAM. A Novel. 


Scureiser, Author of ‘‘ Nicknames at the 
Playingfield College,” etc. With an Illustration, By Mrs, WHBELEY. 3 vols. 


GRIF; a Story of Australian Life. By B. Leorotp Farszon. 2 vols. 


GOLD AND TINSEL. By the Author of “ Ups and Downs of an Old 
Maid’s Life.” In 3 vols. 


Tinsley Brothers’ Two Shilling Editions of Popular Novels, 
To be had of all Booksellers, and at every Railway Stall in the Kingdom, 





DR. BRADY. MISS FORRESTER, BLACK SHEEP. 
RECOMMENDED TO MERCY. SANS MERCI. BARREN HONOUR. 
The SAVAGE-CLUB PAPERS. NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL. SWORD and GOWN. 
The ROCK A-HEAD. BRAKESPEARE. The DOWER-HOUSE. 
The PRETTY WIDOW. MAURICE DERING EVERY-DAY PAPERS. 


The WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 
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NATURAL HISTORY AND SPORT. 











- 
WANDERINGS OF A NATURALIST IN INDIA, THE WESTERN 
HIMALAYAS, AND CASHMERE. By Anprew Leira Apams. In 1 vol. 8vo, 
price 10s, 6d. 
II. 
MY INDIAN JOURNAL. By Colonel Watrer Camppet., Author of 
the “Old Forest Ranger.” In 1 vol. 8vo, beautifully Illustrated in Steel and 


Lithography, price 16s. 
Ir. 


FOREST SKETCHES. By the Author of the “ But the Queys was 


Goot.” In 1 vol. 8vo, with Illustrations drawn on Wood, by Gourtay ST£ELL, 


price 15s. 
1v. 
LIFE IN NORMANDY: Sketches of French Fishing, Farming, Cook- 
ing, Natural History. Third Edition. With a Portrait of the Author. In 1 vol. 


price 6s. 
= 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE HERRING. By Joun M. 


Mircuett. In 1 vol. 8vo, with Illustrations, price 12s. 
VI. 
THE HISTORY OF THE SALMON. By Atexanver Russet, Editor 
of the Scotsman. In 1 vol. 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 
Vil. ; 
AN ANGLER’S RAMBLES AMONG THE RIVERS AND 
LOCHS OF SCOTLAND. By Tuomas Top Stoppart. 1n 1 vol. crown 8vo, 


price 9s, 
vul. 


BY THE LOCH AND RIVER SIDE: Forty Illustrations. By 


K.J.F. In 1 vol. oblong 4to, price 21s. 


Ix. 
PRACTICAL WATER FARMING. By Wru441am Pearp, M.D., 
LL.D. In 1 vol. feap. 8vo, price 5s. 


xX. 
THE STORMONTFIELD EXPERIMENT, 1853-1866. By the 


late Rosert Buist, with Illustrations, price 6d. 


XI. 
DR. PAGE ON THE NATURAL HISTORY OF MAN. In 1 vol. 


feap. 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 
XII. 


PROFESSOR PIAZZI SMYTH ON THE ANTIQUITY OF IN- 
TELLECTUAL MAN. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 9s. 


xIll. 


NATURAL HISTORY AND SPORT IN MORAY. Collected from 
the Journals and Letters of the late Cartes Sr. Jouy, author of ‘ Wild Sports 
in the Highlands.” In 1 vol. crown 8vo, with Illustrations from the author’s 
Sketches, price 8s. 6d. 


Epinsurco: EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS, 88 Princes Street. 
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ASHER & CO’S PUBLICATIONS. 


13 BEDFORD STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 





. PROF. H. EWALD. 
INTRODUCTORY HEBREW GRAMMAR. ‘Translated from the Third German 


Edition, with the Author's concurrence and corrections, by the Rev. Frep. SuitH. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


GESENIUS’S 
STUDENT’S HEBREW GRAMMAR. From the Twentieth German Edition of 


Gesenius’s Hebrew Grammar as specially prepared and improved by E. RapieEr, Ph.D., D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Oriental Languages in the University of Berlin, and with his co-operation Translated by 
B. Davis, LL.D., Ph.D. of the University. of Leipsic, with “‘ Reading-Book and Exercises” by the 
Translator. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
LENORMANT’S 

MANUAL OF THE ANCIENT HISTORY OF THE EAST TO THE COM- 
MENCEMENT OF THE MEDIAN WARS; or, The Student’s Manual of Oriental History. In 
2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth. Ready: Vol. I. The History of the Israelites, Egyptians, Assyrians, and 
Babylonians. 5s. 6d. 

RICHARD HENRY MAJOR, F.S.A. 


LIFE OF PRINCE HENRY OF PORTUGAL, Surnamed the Navigator, and its 
Results. Comprising the Discovery within One Century of Half the World; with New Facts in the 
Discovery of the Atlantic Islands; a Refutation of French Claims to Priority of Discovery; Portu- 
guese Knowledge (subsequently lost) of the Nile Lakes; and the History of the Naming of America, 
From authentic Contemporary Documents, Illustrated with Portraits, Maps, ete. Royal 8vo, cloth, 
£1, 5s. ; the same, large paper, £3. 

ALBERT COHN. 

SHAKESPEARE IN GERMANY, in the 16th and 17th Centuries. An account of 
English Actors in Germany and the Netherlands, and of the Plays performed by them during the 
same period. In Two Parts. Part I. Historical Accounts; II. Texts. With Two Plates ot Fac- 
similes. 4to, cloth, £1, 8s. 

T. G. FINDEL. 

THE HISTORY OF FREEMASONRY. From its Origin to the Present Day: 
drawn from the best sources and the most recent investigations, 8vo, cloth. 2d Edition, Revised, 
and Preface written by D. Murray Lyon, Esq., Ayr. 10s. 6d. 


H. D’'ESCAMPS. Z \ 
GALERIE DES MARBRES ANTIQUES DU MUSEE CAMPANA A ROME, 
Sculptures grecques et romaines, avec une Introduction et un Texte descriptif. With 108 Photo- 
graphic Plates. Folio, £9. 


\ H. BECK. 
VUES D’ATHENES ET DE SES MONUMENTS. Photographies d’aprés Nature. 
With 52 Plates. Folio, oblong, cloth, £10. 


G. LIBRI. 

HISTOIRE DES SCIENCES MATHEMATIQUES EN ITALIE DEPUIS LA 
NAISSANCE DES LETTRES JUSQU’A LA FIN DU 17 SIECLE. 4 vols. 8vo. Edition origi- 
nale. (Publ. at 40 francs.) 12s. 

F. HOCHSTETTER. 

NEW ZEALAND: its Physical Geography, Geology, and Natural History, with 
special Reference to the results of Government Expeditions in the Provinces of Auckland and Nel- 
son. Illustrated from the German Original by E. SautEr, With Woodcuts, Chromo-lithographs, 
and Maps. Royal 8vo, cloth, £1, 5s. 

i FERD. WOLF. 
LE BRESIL LITTERAIRE. Histoire de la Littérature brésilienne suivie d'un choix 


de morceaux tirés des meilleurs auteurs brésiliens. 8vo, 11s. 


DR. FR. BRUNNOW, PROF. ASTRON., DUBLIN. 
SPHERICAL ASTRONOMY. A Practical Handbook for University Students. 8vo, 
cloth, 16s. 
REV. W. W. SKEAT. 
MCESO-GOTHIC GLOSSARY, with an Introduction, an Outline of Mceso-Gothic 
Grammar, and a List of Anglo-Saxon and Old and Modern English words etymologically connected 
with Meso-Gothic. 4to, cloth, 9s. 


—————— 
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NEW GIFT BOOK FOR THE SEASON. 
Now Ready, imperial 4to, elegantly bound in embossed cloth, price 15s. gilt edges. 


PICTORIAL SCENES FROM THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 


Drawn by CLAUDE REIGNIER CONDER. Chromo-lithographed by Vincent 
Brooks, Day & Son. 


NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


The EARLY YEARS of CHRISTIANITY. By E. de Pressense, 
D.D. In 8vo, 12s. cloth. 

“The lofty and animated eloquence which he has always at command, and a certain happy faculty of 
finding even in doctrinal discussions some picturesque trait, some feature with life and colour, have 
enabled him to overcome the difficulties which stand in the way of a popular history of the Christian 
life and literature of the first century.”—Contemporary Review. 


THIRD EDITION of Dr. PRESSENSE’S JESUS CHRIST: 
HIS TIMES, LIFE, AND WORK. Crown 8vo, cloth, 9s. 


SECOND EDITION of Dr. PRESSENSE’S MYSTERY of SUF- 
FERING ; and other Discourses. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 


MASTERPIECES OF PULPIT ELOQUENCE, ANCIENT and 
MODERN ; with Historical Sketches of Preaching in the different Countries represented, and 
Biographical and Critical Notices of the several Preachers and their Discourses. By Henry U. 
Fis, D.D. In 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. cloth. (This day. 


The EARLY YEARS of ALEXANDER SMITH, Poet and 
Essayist. Chiefly Reminiscences of Ten Years’ Companionship, By the Rev. T. Brispayg. In 
Feap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. cloth. 

The STATE of the BLESSED DEAD. Advent Sermons. By 


the Very Rev. Henry Aurorp, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. Square 16mo, 1s. 6d. cloth. 
A HOMILETIC ANALYSIS of the GOSPEL according to 


MATTHEW. By Josepa Parker, D.D., Author of “ Ecce Deus,” etc. With an Introductory 
Essay on the Life of Jesus Christ, considered as an Appeal to the Imagination. 8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth. 


The MELODY of the TWENTY-THIRD PSALM. By Anna 


Warne, one of the Authors of ‘‘ The Wide, Wide World.” Square 16mo, 2s, cloth elegant. 


ST. MARK’S GOSPEL. A New Translation, with Notes and 
Practical Lessons. By Professor J. H. Gopwin, New College, Author of ‘‘ The Apocalypse of St. 
John,” etc. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. cloth. 

The HISTORY of the CHURCH in the EIGHTEENTH AND 
NINETEENTH CENTURIES. By K. R. HaGensacg, D.D., Professor of Theology in the Univer- 
sity of Basle. In 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. cloth. 


The HERITAGE of PEACE; or, Christ our Life. By T. S. 
CuILps, D.D., Square 16mo, 2s. cloth elegant. 

LECTURES on the FIRST and SECOND EPISTLES of 
PETER. By the Rev. Joun Littiz, D.D., Author of “Lectures on the Epistles of Paul to the 
Thessalonians,” etc. In 8vo, 12s. cloth. 

The PROPHECIES of OUR LORD and HIS APOSTLES. A 
Series of Discourses delivered in the Cathedral Church of Berlin. By W. Horrmann, D.D., 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the King of Prussia. In crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

“ These discourses are worthy of the highest commendation. They are characterized by extreme 
simplicity of style, and abound in richly suggestive reflections, penetrative thoughts, and a fine analysis 
of human feelings and motives.”—Contemporary Review. 

The WORLD of ANECDOTE: an Accumulation of Facts, Inci- 
dents, and Illustrations, Historical and Biographical, from Books and Times, Recent and Remote. 
By Epwin Paxton Hoop, Author of ‘‘ Lamps, Pitchers, and Trumpets,” etc. In 1 vol. large 
crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. cloth. 

The EDUCATION of the HEART: Woman’s Best Work. By 
Mrs, Exuis, Author of ‘“‘ The Women of England.” Fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


The YOUNG MAN SETTING OUT in LIFE. By the Rev. W. 
Guest, F.G.8. Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 1s. 6d. 
PRIEST and NUN: a Story of Convent Life. By the Author of 
** Almost a Nun,” etc. With Nine Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
“Tt is evidently, as it purports to be, a tale of real life, cleverly exposing the insidious principles of 
the Romish Church, and giving a true picture of the inner life of the modern nunnery.”—Literary World. 





Lonpon: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27 Pareryosrer Row. 
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THE LIFE AND DOCTRINE OF BUDDHA 


AND THE HOLY LANGUAGE OF BUDDHISM. 





PUBLICATIONS OF TRUBNER & CO., 


In one volume, 8vo, pp. clxxii. and 206, cloth. 12s. 6d. 


BUDDHAGHOSHA’S PARABLES, 


Translated from the Burmese, by Captain H. T. Rogers, R.E. With an Introduction, 
containing Buddha's ‘‘ Dhammapadam, or the Path of Virtue.” Translated from 
the Pali, by F. Max Miituer, M.A., LL.D. 


LECTURE ON BUDDHIST NIHILISM. 


By F. Max Miitter, M.A.; Prof. of Comparative Philology in the Univ. of Oxford ; Mem- 
ber of the French Institute, etc. Delivered before the General Meeting of the Associa- 
tion of German Philelogists, at Kiel, 28th Sept. 1869. (‘Translated from the German.) 


With a Folio Atlas of 20 Plates, and 20 Tables of Native Print in the Text, Royal 8vo, 
pp- xxiv. and 404. £2, 2s. 


BUDDHISM IN TIBET; 


Illustrated by Literary Documents and Objects of Religious Worship. With an Account 
of the Buddhist Systems preceding it in India. By Emm Scutacintweir. 


4to, pp. iv. and 32, sewed. 2s. 6d. 


BUDDHA AND HIS DOCTRINES. 


A Biographical Essay. By Orro Kistner. 
8vo, pp. xi. and 538, v., sewed. 18s. 


THE LIFE OR LEGEND OF GAUDAMA, 


The Buddha of the Burmese, with Annotations. The Ways to Neibban, and Notice on 
the Phongyies, or Burmese Monks. By the Right Reverend P. Bieanpet, Bishop 
of Ramatha, Vicar Apostolic of Ava and Pegu. 


Crown 8vo, pp. Ixxiii. and 210, cloth, ornamental. 10s. 6d. 


TRAVELS OF FAH-HIAN AND SUNG-YUN, 


Buddhist Pilgrims from CHINA to INDIA (400 a.p. and 518 a.p.) Translated from 
the Chinese, by Samuet Beat, B.A., Trinity Coll., Cambridge; a Chaplain in 
H.M.’s Fleet; Member of the Royal Asiatic Society ; and Author of a Translation 
of the “ Pratiméksha”’ and the ‘‘ Amithaba Sutra,” from the Chinese. 


In the press, in one volume, 8vo, 


HANDBOOK FOR THE STUDENT OF CHINESE BUDDHISM. 
By the Rev. E. J. Erren, of the London Missionary Society. 
In preparation, in one volume, crown 8vo, 


A HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF BUDDHISM IN CHINA. 


From Original Chinese Sources. 
By S. Beat, B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge: a Chaplain in H.M.’s Fleet, &c. 


In preparation, in one volume, 8vo, 
A DICTIONA RY OF THE PA’LI LANGUAGE, 
Now iitinta 8vo, pp. 32, stitched. 1s. 6d. 
KHUDDAKA PATHA, 


A Pali Text, with a Translation and Notes. By R. C. Crinpers, late of the Ceylon 
Civil Service. 
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Pelican # ife Fnsurance Compann. 


Established in 1797. 
70 LOMBARD STREET, CITY, anp 57 CHARING CROSS, WESTMINSTER. 











DIRECTORS. 
HENRY R. BRAND, Esq@., M.P. | KIRKMAN D. HODGSON, Esq. 
OCTAVIUS E. COOPE, Esa. | HENRY LANCELOT HOLLAND, Esq. 
JOHN COOPE DAVIS, Esq. 2 JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart. F.R.S. 
HENRY FARQUHAR, Esa. | JOHN STEWART OXLEY, Esa. 
CHARLES EMANUEL GOODHART, Esq.! BENJAMIN SHAW, Esa. 
JAS. A. GORDON, Es@., M.D.,F.R.S. | MARMADUKE WYVILL, Jovy, Ese. 
FINANCIAL POSITION. 
Total amount Insured, with Bonus additions, . .  £3,007,431 
Liability on the same at 3 per cent. Interest, . ; 846,712 
Accumulated Funds, : * ; : = ; 1,227,253 
Annual Revenue from Premiums, . . £92,787 
ra from Interest, ‘ - 57,163 
—— 149,950 





The whole invested in Government, real, and other first-class Securities, in addition 
to which the assured have the guarantee of a large and wealthy proprietary. 
For Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal apply at the Offices as above, or to the 


Agents of the Company. 
ROBERT TUCKER, Seoretary and Actuary. 


AD New Edition, in 8vo, price 14s. cloth. 
HE OXFORD REFORMERS—JOHN COLET, ERASMUS, and 
THOMAS MORE: being a History of their Fellow- work. By Freveric SEE- 
rnoum. The Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 


*,* The additional matter in the present edition relates chiefly to the connexion of CoLgT with 
Italy, and to the position assumed by him at Oxford before the arrival of Erasmus. 


On January 18, 1870, will be published, in Two Volumes, 8vo, 
HE VISIBLE UNITY OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH MAIN- 
TAINED AGAINST OPPOSITE THEORIES. With an Explanation of Cer- 
tain Passages in Ecclesiastical History erroneously Appealed to in their Support. By 
M. J. Ruopes, Esq-, M.A. Dedicated by permission to the Right Rev. William 
Delany, D.D., Lord Bishop of Cork. 


LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., PATERNOSTER ROW. 
SERMONS BY THE REV. JOHN KER, GLASGOW. 


1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s. 


“This is a very remarkable volume of sermons. And it is no doubt a most favourable symptom of 
the healthiness of Christian thought among us, that we are so often able to begin a notice with these 
words. We cannot help wishing that such notice more frequently introduced to our readers a volume 
of Church of England sermons. Still, looking beyond our pale, we rejoice notwithstanding. 

“‘Mr. Ker has dug boldly and diligently into the vein which Robertson opened; but the result, as 
compared with that of the first miner, is as the product of skilled machinery set against that of the 
vigorous unaided arm. There is no roughness, no sense of labour; all comes smoothly and regularly on 
the page—one thought evoked out of another. As Robertson strikes the rock with his tool, unlooked- 
for sparkles tempt him on: the workman exults in his discovery ; behind each beautiful, strange thought 
there is yet another more strange and beautiful still. Whereas, in this work, every beautiful thought 
has its way prepared, and every strange thought loses its power of startling by the exquisite harmony of 
its setting. Robertson's is the glitter of the ore on the bank; Ker’s is the uniform shining of the wrought 
metal. We have not seen a volume of sermons for many a day which will so thoroughly repay both 
purchase and perusal and re-perusal. And not the least merit of these sermons is, that they are 
eminently suggestive.—Contemporary Review. 


EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS, EDINBURGH. 
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AMERSHAM HALL SCHOOL, 


CAVERSHAM, OXON, 
NEAR READING. 


ENGR DION, sttrresiccsiccccwecsn MS; WERE. 


( Mr. ALFRED S. WEST, M.A., (Gold Medallist) 

” ; London, B.A., (Senior Moralist) Cambridge 

“2. > . J , ? 

Pe NS: sccusceccttexcossyensaaeses 1 late of University College, London, and of 
| ‘Trinity College, Cambridge. 


First Mathematical Master and ) , ae , 
Lecturer on Chemistry, .....+.0++: cone W. 8S. DENDY, M.A., London. 


— saveneensonnenil \ Mn. J. SHEARER, M.A., Aberdeen. 


English Master, ..........sse000.000-. Mr. A. H. YOUNG, M.A., Aberdeen. 
French Master, .......00c0cceecesseeee MONSIEUR DERE, B.A., Paris. 
German Master, ......ce00e000000+00008 WILHELM KORNER, Ph. D., Halle and Berlin. 


NON-RESIDENT. 


Mr. W. H. BIRCH, Organist of Christ Church, 
Reading. 


{ Mr. C. R. HAVELL, Government School of Art, 


Music and Singing Master, ......... 
DG FI scniccisccriescnsicees As a 
Mr. A. W. BENNETT, M.A., B.Sc., London, 
F.L.S., Lecturer on Botany to the Westminster 


Lecturer on Botany, ... +++ +++. 
Hospital. 


The Course of Instruction is such as to prepare Pupils either for the learned Profes- 
sions or for Business. Candidates were first sent up from this School to matriculate at 
the University of London in 1849; since that date 85 have passed, of whom 26 took 
Honours. Since January 1865, Prizes of Books of the value of £5 have been obtained 
four times by Amersham Hall Boys, at these examinations; the Gilchrist Scholarship 
of £50, tenable for three years, has been gained three times; the First Exhibition of 
£30, for two years, once; and the Andrews’ Entrance Exhibition in Mathematics of 
£30, for three years at University College, London, once. 

The School-Session is divided into Three Terms of Thirteen weeks each. The next 
Term will commence on Wednesday, January 19th. 

The Payment, made in advance, for the Board and Tuition of a Pupil 

Above 12 years of age, is : - £22 per Term. 
Under 12 ,, i ‘ . 18 im 





Particulars may be obiained on application to the Head-Muster. 
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SHORT SUMMARY OF THE POSITION 


OF THE 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


62 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 
Branch-Office—7 KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S. 





Tre Annual Premium Income of the Company at the close of 1868 was 
£220,978, Os. 10d., and the total amount Assured, £4,832,197. 


THE BUSINESS IS DIVIDED UNDER TWO HEADS :— 


1st—The General or Ordinary Business, being the same as that transacted by other 
Companies. 


2d—The Industrial or Working Class Assurances. 


The Premium Income of the General Business was £52,432, and 
the sum assured £1,662,960. The present value of the liability of this 
Branch by the Carlisle 3 per Cent. Tables, throwing off the entire load- 

£139,322 15 8 


ing, was... : ° . . . ° ; , ° 
The Premium Income of the Industrial Branch was £168,546, the 
sum Assured £3,169,237, and the Estimated Reserve . g : - 650,000 0 0 





£189,322 15 8 


The liability of the Industrial Branch does not admit of being esti- 
mated in the same way as that of the General Branch, on account of 
the very large proportion of Policies which constantly lapse, so that the 
bulk of the Assurances are, in fact, risks for short terms only ; the esti- 
mated reserve for the liabilities of this Branch of the Business is shown 
by the result of 14 years’ experience to be abundantly sufficient. 
The Assurance Fund on 31st December 1868 was ‘ : £241,301 12 4 


The average duration of the whole of the Industrial Policies was considerably under 


three years. i : 
The average age of the Assured in the Industrial Branch was 19 years. 





A Detailed List of Assets can be had on Application, 





ABSOLUTE SECURITY POLICIES, 


UNFORFEITABLE, UNCONDITIONAL, AND UNCHALLENGEABLE, 
ARE ISSUED BY THIS COMPANY. 


These Policies enable the Assured to go to and reside in any part of the world without 
extra Premium, and contain a table of withdrawals, showing at one glance the sum that 


may at any time be withdrawn. 
HENRY HARBEN, Secretary. 





SPECIAL AGENTS WANTED. 











—— — 
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Recently Published. 


THE LIFE OF OUR LORD. By the Rev. Wittiam Hanna. In 6 vols. feap. 8vo, 


in cloth extra, gilt edges, price 30s., or separately, in plain cloth, at 5s. each, viz.— 


1. THE EARLIER YEARS OF OUR LORD. 5. THE LAST DAY OF OUR LORD’S PAS- 


2. THE MINISTRY IN GALILEE. SION. 
3. THE CLOSE OF THE MINISTRY. 6. THE FORTY DAYS AFTER THE RE- 
4. THE PASSION WEEK. } SURRECTION. 


HEAVENLY LOVE AND EARTHLY ECHOES. By a Guascow Mercuant. 


Second Edition. 1 vol. 18mo, price 1s. 6d. 


SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF JESUS. By Samuet Gree. Second Edition. 


1 vol. feap. 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 


SERMONS BY THE REV. JOHN KER, D.D., GLASGOW. Seventh Edition. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s. 


IF THE GOSPEL NARRATIVES ARE MYTHICAL—WHAT THEN ? 


Crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 


CREEDS AND CHURCHES. By the Rev. Sir Henry Wettwoop Moncreirr, 
Bart., D.D. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 


SERMONS BY THE LATE JAMES BANNERMAN, D.D., Professor of Apolo- 
getics and Pastoral Theology, New College, Edinburgh. In 1 vol. extra feap. 8vo, price 5s. 

CHRIST THE CONSOLER; OR SCRIPTURES, HYMNS, AND PRAYERS 
FOR TIMES OF TROUBLE AND SORROW. Selected and arranged by the Rev. Ropert HER- 
BERT Story, Minister of Roseneath. 1 vol. feap. 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 

ESSAYS AND TRACTS: THE CULTURE AND DISCIPLINE OF THE 
MIND, AND OTHER ESSAYS. By Jonun ABERCROMBIE, M.D., late First Physician to the 
Queen for Scotland. New Kdition. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. By the Rev. Watrer C. Smrrn, Author of 
‘< The Bishop’s Walk, and other Poems, by Orwell,” and ‘‘ Hymns of Christ and Christian Life.’ 
1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s. 


THE PYRAMID AND THE BIBLE: THE RECTITUDE OF THE ONE IN 
ACCORDANCE WITH THE TRUTH OF THE OTHER. By a CiznGymay. 1 vol. ex. feap. 
8vo, price 3s. 6d. 

THE REFORM OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND IN WORSHIP, GOVERN- 
MENT, AND DOCTRINE. By Rosert Ler, D.D., late Professor of Biblical Criticism in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, and Minister of Greyfriars. Part I. Worship. Second Edition, fcap. 8vo, 
price 3s. 

THE BIOGRAPHY OF SAMSON ILLUSTRATED AND APPLIED. By the 
Rev. Jonny Bruce, D.D., Minister of Free St. Andrew's Church, Edinburgh. Second Edition. 
18mo, cloth, 2s. 

SELECT WORKS OF REV. THOMAS CHALMERS, D.D., LL.D. 12 vols. 


crown 8yo, price £3, 12s. 





Works by Lord Kinloch. 


FAITH’S JEWELS PRESENTED IN VERSE, WITH OTHER DEVOUT 
VERSES. 1 vol. ex. feap. 8vo, price 5s. 


THE CIRCLE OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE; A HANDBOOK OF FAITH, 
FRAMED OUT OF A LAYMAN’S EXPERIENCE. Third and Cheaper Edition. Fceap. 8vo, 
2s, 6d. 


TIME’S TREASURE; OR, DEVOUT THOUGHTS FOR EVERY DAY OF 
THE YEAR. Expressed in Verse. Third and Cheaper Edition. Fcap. 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 


DEVOUT MOMENTS. Price 6d. 
STUDIES FOR SUNDAY EVENING. Second Edition, feap. 8vo, price 4s. 6d. 





Epwvsurch: EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS, 88 Princes Srreer. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL WORKS. 





I. 


THE HOME LIFE OF SIR DAVID BREWSTER. By his Daughter, Mrs. 


Gorpoy. In1 vol. crown 8vo, price 9s. 


1. 
GUSTAVE BERGENROTH: A Memorial Sketch. By W. C. Carrwraieut, M.P., 


Author of “‘ The Constitution of Papal Conclaves.” In 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


A MEMOIR OF JOHN GREY OF DILSTON. By his Daughter, JoserHine E. 


Butter. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


HISTORICAL RECORDS OF THE FAMILY OF LESLIE, from a.p. 1067 to 1869, 
collected from Public Records and authentic private sources, By the late Colonel CHaR.Les 
Lesuig, K.H., of Balquhain. In 3 vols. demy 8vo, price 36s. 

Vv. 
A MEMOIR or tae Ricur Honovraste HUGH ELLIOT. By his Grand- 


daughter the Countess oF Minto. In 1 vol. 8vo, price 12s. 


VI. 
A MEMOIR OF LADY ANNA MACKENZIE, Countess of Batcarres and 
ARGYLE (1621-1706). By AtexanpeR Loagp Linpsay (Earl of Crawford and Balcarres). With 
Portrait. In 1 vol. fcap. 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 


VII. 
MEMOIR OF THOMAS DRUMMOND, Under-Secretary for Ireland, 1835-1840. 
By Joun F. M‘Lennay, Advocate. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, price 15s. 


vil. 
MEMOIR OF ALEXANDER THOMSON OF BANCHORY. By Proressor 


Smgaton. In 1 vol. 8vo, price 9s. 


IX. 
MEMOIR AND SELECT WRITINGS OF THE LATE CHARLES MACLAREN, 
Editor of the Scotsman. Edited by Ropert Cox and Prorgssorn James Nicot. With Portraits. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, price 15s. 


LIFE OF FATHER LACORDAIRE. By Dora GreenweEtt. In 1 vol. extra fcap. 
8vo. With Portrait. Price 6s. 


A SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF DR. BENJAMIN BELL, Author of a “ System of 
Surgery,” etc. etc. In 1 vol. fcap. 8vo. With Portrait. Price 3s. 6d. 


XI. 
MEMOIR OF JOHN BROWN, D.D. By the Rev. J. Cairns, D.D., Berwick. In 
1 vol. crown 8vo, With Portrait. Price 9s. 6d. 


xii. 
“CHRISTOPHER NORTH:” A MEMOIR OF THE LATE PROFESSOR 
WILSON. By his Daughter, Mrs. Gorpon. 1n 2 vols. crown 8vo. With Portrait and Graphic 
Illustrations. Price 24s. 


XIV. 
MEMOIRS OF DR. CHALMERS. By the Rev. Wm. Hanna, D.D. In 2 vols. 


crown 8vo, price 12s. 


xv. 
MEMOIRS OF FREDERICK PERTHES, or, Literary, Religious, and Political 
Life in Germany from 1789 to 1843. By C. T. PgrtHes, Professor of Law at Bonn. In1 vol. 


crown 8vo, price 6s. 
XxVI. 


LIFE OF DR. JOHN REID, late Chandos Professor of Anatomy and Medicine in the 
——— of St. Andrews. By the late Professor Gzoras Wiison. In one vol. feap. 8v 
price 3s. 





Epinsurco: EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS, 88 Princes Srrzer. 














EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS’ RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 





PREVOST-PARADOL. 


FRANCE: TWO LECTURES 
By M. Priivost-Paravot, of the French Academy. 
In 1 vol. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 


DR. HANNA. 


THE LIFE OF OUR LORD. 
By the Rev. Witu1am Hanna, D.D. 
In 6 vols, ex. feap. 8vo, gilt edges, price 30s. 


PROFESSOR BLACKIE. 


MUSA BURSCHICOSA. 


By Joun Stuart Buiackie, Professor of Greek in the University 
of Edinburgh. 


In 1 vol. fcap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 


MR. CARTWRIGHT, M.P. 


A MEMOIR OF BERGENROTH. 
By W. C. Cartwricut, M.P. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


MEMOIR OF SIR DAVID BREWSTER. 


THE HOME LIFE OF SIR D. BREWSTER. 
By his Daughter, Mrs. Gorpon. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, with Portrait, price 9s. 


MR. W. F. SKENE. 


THE CORONATION STONE. 
, By W. F. Skene. 
In 1 vol. small 4to, with Illustrations in photography and zincography, price 6s. 


MR. GREG. 


SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF JESUS. 
By Samvuet Gree. 
Second Edition, Enlarged, in 1 vol. ex. feap., price 3s. 6d. 


PEASANT LIFE IN THE NORTH 
OF SCOTLAND. 


in 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 9s. 








EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





I. 
RECESS STUDIES. 
Edited by Sir Atex. Grant, Bart., LL.D. 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo. [On February 1st. 





MEMORIALS OF THE TEMPLE. 
By James Anpverson, of the Middle Temple, Q.C. 


In 1 vol. demy 8vo. With Illustrations. [Jn preparation. 





Ill. 


TALES FROM THE NORSE. 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION ON THE ORIGIN OF POPULAR TALES. 
By G. W. Dasent, D.C.L. 
Third Edition Revised, uniform with the Story of ‘‘ Burnt Nygat.” 
In 1 vol. 8vo. [In the Press. 


NOTES OF A NATURALIST IN THE NILE 
VALLEY AND THE MALTESE ISLANDS. 


By Anprew Lerru Anas, 
Author of “ Wanderings of a Naturalist in India.” 
In 1 vol. 8vo. With Illustrations. [In the Press. 





v. 
THE AMERICANS AT HOME. 
PEN-AND-INK SKETCHES OF AMERICAN MEN, MANNERS, 
AND INSTITUTIONS. 
By Davin Macrar. 


In 2 volumes crown 8vo. _ [Ldn the Press. 





VI. 
THE LIFE OF GIDEON. 
By Rev. Joun Bruce, D.D., 
Free St. Andrew’s Church, Edinburgh. 
In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. [Ln the Press. 





vil. 


THE HOLY GRAIL. 
AN INQUIRY INTO THE ORIGIN AND SIGNIFICATION OF 
THE ROMANCES OF THE SAINT GRAAL. 
By Proressorn BERGMANN, Srraszoure. 


In One Volume feap. 8vo. [Jn the Press. 
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VI. 
THE FORTY-SEVENTH THOUSAND OF DR. HANNA’S 


LAST DAY OF OUR LORD’S PASSION. 


In 1 vol. extra feap. 8vo. 
[In the Press. 


1X. 
A SEVENTH EDITION OF THE 


REV. JOHN KER’S SERMONS. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 
[In the Press. 


ALCOHOLIC STIMULATION IN THE 


TREATMENT OF TYPHUS. 
By Wittiam Garrpyer, M.D., 


Professor of the Practice of Medicine in the University of Glasgow. 
In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. 





[In the Press. 
GOSSIP ABOUT LETTERS AND 
LETTER-WRITERS. 
By Guorge Seton, Advocate. 
In 1 vol. feap. 8vo, 5s. 
[ Ready. 





xi. 


WILD SPORTS IN INDIA. 
By Lieut.-Colonel Gorpon Cummine. 


With Illustrations. In 1 vol. demy 8vo. 
[In the Press. 





xii. 


HISTORICAL STUDIES. 


By E. Wiit1am Rosertson. 
Author of ‘‘ Scotland under her Early Kings.” 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo. 


CONTENTS. 
I. STANDARDS OF THE Past. IV. Tue Kine’s Kin. 
II. Lanp. V. Tue Coronation or Epaar. 
Ill. Tue Kine’s Wire. VI. Tue Poxicy or Dunstan, ETC. ETC. 


[In the Press. 
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XIV. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE FAMILY. 


By J. F. M‘LENNAN, M.A., F.R.S.E., ADVOCATE. 





CONTENTS OF VOL. I. 
PART I.—IntTrRopvctory. 


Chap. I.—Geological Time. Chap. II.—The Antiquity of Man. -Chap. III.— 
The Races of Men. Chap. IV.—Civilization in the Light of the Development 
Hypothesis. Chap. V.i—Method in Studying the Early History of Man. Chap. 
VI.— The Primitive State as inferred from the History of the Arts and Sciences, 
Language, and Religion. 

PART II.—Awn Inquiry INTO THE STRUCTURE OF THE PRIMITIVE GROUPS. 


Chap. I.—Totems and Totemism. Chap. II.—Totems and Totem-gods among 
the Ancients, Chap. III.—Corroborations of the Argument which goes to de- 
monstrate the Universality of the Totem-Stage ; the Prevalence of Exogamy and 
Kinship through Mothers only ; Analysis of the Ancient Stock Names of India 
and China. Chap. IV.-—The Origin of Totemism ; Inferences as to the Struc- 
ture of the Primitive Groups. Chap. V.—The Form of Capture in Marriage 
Ceremonies. Chap. VI.—The Origin of the Form of Capture in Marriage 
Ceremonies ; Inferences as to the Structure of the Primitive Groups, Chap. VII. 
—Indications, apart from Totemism and the System of Capture, of the Structure 
of the Primitive Groups. 


CONTENTS OF VOL. II. 


PART I.—ON THE RESOLUTION OF THE PRIMITIVE GROUPS INTO GENTES OF DIF- 
FERENT STOCKS, AND OF THE RESOLUTION OF THE GENTES INTO FAMILY GROUPS. 


Chap. I.—The Idea of Stock. Chap. Il.—Influence on the Structure of the 
Groups of the idea of Stock, and the primitive law of Intermarriage ; of the 
Origin of this Law and of Systems of Infanticide. Chap. III.-—Ancient Systems 
of Relationship ; Milk-Ties, Fosterage, and Alterage ; Blood-Ties ; the Origin of 
Systems of Kinship through Women only. 


PART II.—Or THE Forms oF THE FAMILY. 


Chap. I.—The Nair Polyandry and the first Form of the Family. Chap. IL.— 
The Transition from the Nair to the Tibetan Polyandry, and the Second Form of 
the Family ; the Break-down of Tibetan Polyandry, and of the Levirate ; and 
the Break-down of the Levirate. Chap. III.—Polyandry, Monandry or Mono- 
gamy, and Polygyny. Chap. IV.—Agnation and the Third Form of the Family. 
Chap. V.—The Decay of Agnation and of Exogamy. Chap. VI.—The Modern 
Family System and Jus Connubii. 


PART III.—Sprctau INQUIRIES UNDERTAKEN TO TEST THE ARGUMENT. 


Chap. I.—The History of Kinship in Ancient Greece. Chap. Il.—Exogamy 
in Ancient Greece. Chap. III.—Kinship and the Law of Intermarriage among 
the Semites. Chap. IV.—The Range and Origin of the Classificatory System of 
Relationship. Appendix.—The Relation of Philology to Early Historical In- 
quiries, and of the Philological Evidence bearing on the History of Grouping. 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo.-—In preparation. 
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MACNIVEN & CAMERON'S RENOWNED PENS. 


23 To 33, BLAIR STREET, EDINBURGH. 
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“These Pens are the 
maximum of excellence 
the minimum of 


‘The ‘Waverley’ Pen AGENTS— 


will prove a treasure MILLINGTON & HUTTON, 


in the hands of rapid 
writers.” —Standard. LONDON. 





cost.” —Latest News. 




















MACNIVEN & CAMERON'S RENOWNED PENS, 
THE WAVERLEY, OWL, AND PICKWICK =~ 


WE have seen no fewer than 597 commendatory newspaper and 
periodical notices of Messrs MACNIVEN & CAMERON’S celebrated 
Steel Pens—the ‘‘ Waverley,” the *‘Owl,” and the ‘ Pickwick *—and 
we heartily add our own to the number.”—Zdinburgh Courant. 





The following are a few extracts from the 597 Newspaper Notices 





which have appeared regarding the merits of these Pens :— | 


4 
“WHO in the name of magic ever expected that it should 


be a recommendation to a Pen that the points should turn 
uP? And if so, why should they be equally good with the 
points turned DOWN? Surely they can’t both be right. 
But we have tried them all, and more agreeable Pens we 
never wrote with in our lives. There is a magic about 
these Pens; and we are half inclined to believe these Edin- 
burgh Manufacturers are conjurors after all.”—Railway Gazette. 


“We can safely say that they are, without exception, the very best we have ever tried.’ 
Freemasons’ Magazine. “These Pens may be tried with a success hitherto unequalled 
by any others.”—Sawnders’ News Letter. “They surpass any Pen yet dipped into our 
Editorial Inkstand.”—Zxeter Flying Post. “ How pleasing it is to convey a pure thought, 
but there is an increased pleasure when it drops from a good Pen. We recommend them 
to our friends.” —Greenwich Chronicle. 


“THE § Waverley,’ ‘Owl,’ and ‘ Pickwick’ Pens are somc= 
how or other, by a slight twist of the material, endowed 
with such magical properties that, if they do not write of 
their own accord, they assuredly divest writing of its 
irksomeness.”’— Walsall News. ** They are decidedly the BEST 
we have ever used.”—Weekly Budget. ‘They supersede the 
quill in excellence.”—Brighton Examiner. 


“From the testimony of 597 newspapers, the public may rest assured they are the 
best Pens ever manufactured.”—Jron Trude Circular. “It is quite a treat to use these 
Pens.”’—Land and Water. “We have seen no Pens more deserving of attention and 
patronage than the ‘ Waverley,’ ‘ Owl,’ and ‘ Pickwick.” —Zdinburgh D. Leview. “We 
can honestly pronounce them to be exccllent in every respect.” —Jllustrated Midland News. 


“THE ‘Waverley,’ ‘Owl,’ and ‘Pickwick’ Pens have in 
them sterling qualities, combining the advantages of quill 
and steel—a desideratum never before attained.”—Bucks Chron. 
‘‘ They occupy the first rank in our estimation for ease and 
comfort in writing.”—Richmond Chronicle. ‘*It is a pleasure to 
us to bear testimony to their superiority.”—Derby Mercury. 











MACNIVEN & CAMERON, 23, Bratr Street, EpiInsurcu. 





EVERYWHERE. j alylic SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
yt “4 (Established 1770.) | Ga and 1s per Box ; 1s 2d by Post. 


6d and 1s per Bow ; 18 2d by Post. 
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THE BRITISH PRESS. 





“~- 


Tue following 550 Newspapers (112 London and 438 Provincial) consider the Waverley, 
Owl, and Pickwick Pens so worthy of Special Notice in their columns that, as an 
act of justice to the public, they have strongly recommended them to their readers. The 
notices regarding their merits would more than fill the columns of the Standard. 








LONDON. 
Arglo-Americ. Times 
Asiatic 
Blue Budget 
Brit. Jour. of Photo. 
Bookseller 
British Medical. Jour. 
Builders’ Reporter 
Bullionist 
Court Journal 
City Press 
Church Opinion 
Church Standard 
Chelsea News 
Chemical News 
Church Review 
Commercial D. List 
Camberwell Times 
Civil Service Gazette 
Clerical Journal 
Colonial Mail 
Colliery Guardian 
Cosmopolitan 
Camden T, Gazette 
Draper 
Druggist 
Eng. Dom. Magazine 
Evening Journal 
English Churchinan 
Echoes 
Estates Gazette 
English Independent 
Era 
7 xaminer 
Feclesiastical Advert. 
Engineer 
Fun 
Freeman 
Fashion. Visitors’ List 
Farmer's Herald 
Freemasons’ Magaz. 
Freemason 
Herapath’s Rail. Jour. 
Hackney Express 
Homeward Mail 
Hampstead Express 
Illustrated Times 
Investors’ Guardian | 
Insurance Record — | 
Illust. Sportin 
Tilustrated W. New 
Tlust. Police News j 
Tronmonger 
Judy i 
Jewish Record 
Kensington News | 
London Scotsman | 

| 
i 
H 

















London Mirror 
Law Journal 
Ladies’ Own Paper 
London Courier 
Leader 

Liberal Review ' 
Lic. Victuallers’ Guar.! 
L' International | 
London D. Reporter | 
Lloyds’ Weekly News| 


Mining Journal 
Medical Press 
Money Mark. Review 
Musical Standard 
Marylebone Mercury 
farylehone New 






chanics ne 
News of the Wor ia 
Naval Chronicle 
Naval & Milit.Gazette 
Overland Mail 
Orchestra 

Press News 

Public Schools Chron 
Parochial Critic 
Penny Tllust. Paper 
Press & St James’ Ch 
Publishers’ Circular 
Railway Gazette 
Rock 

Standard 

Stationers’ Circular 
Sportsman 

S: under r’sNews Letter 








| Barrow Times 


Lonpon—continued. 
Sun 
Scientific Review 
Scientific Opinion 
Sporting Gazette 
South London Chronicle 
South London Press 
Stationer 
St James’ Magazine 
Solicitors’ Journal 
Tomnahaw 
Tablet 
Universal News 
Will-o’-the-Wisp 
Weekly Review 
West End News 
Wellington Gazette 
Weekly Buduct 
World of Fashion 
W. London Observer 
W. London Advertiser 
Young Englishwomau 


PROVINCIAL. 


Albion 
Alloa Advertiser 
Ayrshire Weekly News 
Ayr Obse) ver 
Aberdeen Herald 
Arbroath Guide 
Aberdeen Free Press 
Auckland Times 
Ayr Advertiser 
Alnwick Mercury 
Ayrshire Express 
Ailoa Journal 
Ardrossan Herald 
Aberdeen Journal 
Alliance News 
Aberdeen Weekly News 
Armagh Guardian 
Abingdon Herald 
Ashford News 
Bristol Daily Post 
Banner of Ulster 
Ballymena Observer 
Bedford Times 
Berwick Warder 





: Belfast Mercant. Journal 


Brighton Examiner 


t Buchan Observer 


Blairzowrie Advertiser 
Berkshire Chronicle 
Brighton Times 
Bristol Mercury 
Burnley Gazette 
Buteman 

Banffshire Reporter 


Bridgewater Standard 





} Bolton Guardian 


Buckingham Guardian 
Ballinrobe Chronicle 
arnet Press 
Brackley Observer 
Barrow Herald 
Bedfordshire Mercury 
Bucks Chronicle 
Birkenhead Advertiser 
Bradford Times 
Birmingham D Gazette 
Bridport News 
Banffshire Journal 
Bayswater Chronicie 
Bolton Eveninz News 
Barrow Advertiser 
Slackburn Standard 
Blackvurn Times 
Bacup News 
Bury Times 
Bury Guardian 
Berwick Advertiser 
Bakers’ Record 
Bicester Herald 
Berwick Journal 
Burton Weekly News 
Banbury Guardien 
Buckingham, Advertiser 
Bromwich Reporter 
Brighton Daily News 
Birmingham Dis, News 
Brighton Guardian 
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Burton Chronicle 
eshire Observer 
Clonmel Chronicle 
Cardigan Advertiser 
Chester Chronicle 
Coveutry Standard 
Carlow Post 
Chemist and Druggist 
Coatbridge Standard 
Cumberland Pacquet 
Comet, Guernsey 
Chronique de Jersey 
Cambria Daily Leader 
Carlisle Examiner 
Coleraine Chronicle 
Cumberland Advertiser 
Clifton Chronicle 
Chepstow Mercury 
Clare Advertiser 
Clevedon Mercury 
Connaught Rauger 
Cashel Gazette 
Cheltenham 2 Express 
hs W, Express 
Consett Geotine 
Cheltenham Mercury 
Clifton Chronicle 
Cornish Weekly News 
Cornwall Advertiser 
Chorley Standard 
Chepston W. Advertiser 
Cardiff Guardian 
Daily Review 
Dundee Courier 
Dundee Advertiser 
Devizes Advertiser 
Drogheda Conservative 
Dunfermline Pres 
Dumfries Standard 
Durham C, Advertiser. 
Durham Chronic 
Derbyshire Advertiser 
Driffield Times 
Devon Weekly Times 
Dundalk Herald 
Deal Merenry 
Dunst 
Dundalk E xp 
Derby Mercury 
Darlington Merenry 
Doncaster Reporter 
Dundalk Democrat 
Darlinzton Times 
Deal Telegraph 
Dorset County Express 
Derby Reporter 
Derby Telegraph 
pectator 
. Advertiser 




















Dover Express 

Dartford Chronicle 

Daily Post, Liverpool 

Diss Express 

eee Courant 
Enniskille n Advertiser 

st Suffolk Gazette 

1 Courant 





Record 


East t of Fife 
E rier 





Jazet 
Ease x& Suffolk Gazette 
x Telegraph 
Exmouth Jouraal 
Fifeshire Journal 
Forie: Gazette 
Fernmanash Mail 
Flintshire Olserver 
Folkestone Observer 
Falmouth W. Times 
Fleetwood Chronicle 
Faversham Mercury 
Glasgow Citizen 
Greenock Herald 
Glasgow Mer. Adverciser 
Guernsey Star 
Galloway Pos* 
Greenock Advertiser 
Gloucester Chronicle 
Gloucester Mercury _ 











Grimsby Times 
Galloway A it rtiser 
Greenock Ne 

Galway V lomtanies 
Glossop Record 

Galway Express 
Goulding’s Can.Chronicle! 
Grimsby Times 
Grantham Journal 
Grimsby Gazette 
Greenwich Chronicle 
Hereford Mercury 
Haddington Courier 
Hexham Herald 

Hull Herald 

Hulm Advertiser 
Hertfordshire Standard 
Hereford Times 

Hull Morning Telegraph 
Huntly Express 
Hornsea Gazette 
Hawick Advertiser 
Hackney tte 

Home's Pontefract Adver. 
Hull Packet 
Huntingdon News 
Hartlepool Free Press 
Hamilton Advertiser 
Hull Times 

Haslingden Chronicle 
Hastings Gazette 
Hastings Herald 4 
Inverness Courier 
Isle of Man Times 
Invergordon Times 
Tilustrated Midland News 
Irish Law Times 

Iron Trade Circular 
Ironmongers’ Journal 
Ilkeston Pioneer 
Ipswich Times 

Irish Eccles. Gazette 

Isle of Wight Herald 
Ipswich Exp ress 

Jersey Express 

John o’ Groat Journs al 
Kelso Mai 
Kidderminster Telegraph 
Kilmarnock Standard 
Kentish Independent 
Kent Herala 

King’s County Chronicle 
Kelso Chronicle 

Keene's Bath Journal 
Kendall Times 
Knottinghy Advertiser 
Knaresborough Times 
Kentish ¢ tte 
Kingsbridge Gazette 
Kent Coast Times 
Liverpool Mail 
Ladies’ Own Journal 
Limerick Reporter 
League Journal 
Leamington Chronicle 
Leicester Mail 
Londonderry Guardian 
Leith Herald 




































| Liskeard Gazette 


| 





Lutton Advertiser 
Liverpool Journal 
Liverpool Leader 

Lynn Advertiser 

Larne Weekly Reporter 
Liverpool Telegraph 
Leeds Times 

Le Constitutionnel 
Lincoln Mereury 
Lennox Herald 

Leith Pilot 

Longford Journal 
Leighton en Obser. 
Lincoln Stand: 
Loughbor ng Monitor 
Lancaster Gizette 
Lincolnshire Press 
Lincoln Gazette 

L 








yun News 
Lichtield Record 
Manchester E. News 


Montrose Standard 





Mona's Herald 


| 
| 





Munster Express 
Morning Journal 
Montrose Review 

Malton Gazette 
Morayshire Advertiser 
Midland ay 

Malvern New 
Middlesbrough Exchange 
Moffat Times 

Midland Free Press 
Market Harborough 

Man of Ross 
Market Rasen W. Mail 
Maidstone T: aph 
Midland Times 
Monmouthshire Advt. 
Macclesfield Obse: rver 
Middlesex County Times 
Midland Counties E Xpress 
Merthyr Guardian 


Newcastle Courant 
Northern Ensign 
~ weastle Chronicle 
Bucks Advertiser 

Northe rn Reporter 
Northern Daily Express 
Nuneaton Chronicle 
Norfolk Herald 
Newcastle D. Journal 
Newton W, Journal 
Norfolk Constitutionalist 
Norwich Mercury 
N. Middlesex Chronicle 
Newcastle Guardian 
Nenagh Guardian 
Norwich Argus 
Newark Advertiser 
Northern Advertiser 
Nairnshire Telegraph 
Nowlen’s Chronicle 
N. Devon Advertiser 
Northern Press 
Newport Gazette 
Newport Free Press 
Norfolk Chronicle 
wport Advertiser 
Nottingham D. Expr 
Oxford Times 
Oban Times 
Oldham Standard 
Orkney Herald 
dee 41 Mail 

Oldham Express 
Otley News 
Oxford Weekly News 
Oswestry Advertiser 
Orcadian, The 
Oxford University Herald 
Oxford Telegraph 
Oxford Chronicle 
Portsmouth Times 
Perthshire Advertiser 
Portadown News 
Pontypool Free Press 
Preston Chronicle 
Paisley Herald 
Paisley Gazette 
Perthshire Courier 
Peterhead Sentinel 
Pulman’s Weekly News 
Portobello Advertiser 
Preston Pilot 
Reading Herald 
Roscommon Messenger 
Retford News 
Royal Leamington Cour. 
Rochester Journal 
Renfrewshire Independ. 
Reformer 
Royal Leamington Chron. 
Rothesay Chronicle 
Rotherhamwn Advertiser 
Ripon Gazette 
Royal Cornwall Gazette 
ss Gazette 
Ric hmond Chronicle 
ugby Gazette 
Southampton Times 
Stirling Observer 
Sphinx 
Seaham Observer 
St Neot’s Chronicle 
























Scarborough Express 
Suffolk Mercury 
Strathearn Herald 
Salisbury Times 
Sligo Chronic le 
St Helen's Standard 
Surrey Advertiser 
Shipton Mallet Journal 
Shields Daily News 
South Durham Advertiser 
Stroud Journal 
South Durham Mercury 
Stratford Express 
South Durham Herald 
Stockport Advertiser 
| South Port Advertiser 
tar of Gwent 
uth Port Independent 
Sleaford Gazette 
Shrewsbury Chronicle 
av 













ay Bristol Times 
Shrewsbury Free I’ress 
Sheffield D, Telezraph 
Shropshire News 
Sheffield Independent 
Surre y and Hants News 
Stowmarket Courier 
Stourbridge Mercury 
Staffordshire Chronicle 
Surrey Comet 
Statfordslire Sentinel 
South Sussex Herald 
Stratford-u.-Avon Herald 
Suffolk Chronicle 
Surrey Advertiser 
Tipperary Advocate 
Totness Times 

graph, Castlebar 
Herald 
dge Advertiser 
Trewman's Post 
Tiverton Gazette 
Tadcaster Post 
Tipperary Independent 
Teesdale Mercury 
Thanet Advertiser 
Tunbridge Wells Gazette 
Torquay Journal 
Tottenham Herald 
Ulverston Mirror 
Uttoxeter New Era 
Volunteer News 
Wellington Times 


a exford Advertiser 


















wy. 
Wisbeach Advertiser 
Wymondham Observer 
Woodbridge Reporter 
Walsall Free Press 

st Kent Observer 
Woodford Times 
Waterford Chronicle 
Wellington Times 
Webb's Weekly News 
V 










Ve 

West Sussex Gaze 
Wolverhampton Herald 
Wellir rrough News 
Ww 


W. Morning News 
Wallingford Chronicle 
Wilts Standard 
Weymouth Guardian 
Warrington Guardian 
Whitstable Times 
Wigan Observer 

W. Middlesex Herald 
Worcester Herald 
Whitby Gazette 

W. Surrey Times 
Weduesbury Advertiser 
Worcesteishire Express 
Wexford Independent 
Warwickshire Courier 
York Herald 
Yorkshire Chronicle 
Yarmouth Independent 
Yorkshire Gazette 
Yorkshire Express 
Yarmouth Chronicle 
YorkshireAdvertiser 








Sold Everywhere—6d and ls per Ber; 1s 2d by post. 


MACNIVEN & CAMERON’S RENOWNED PENS. 


23 tro 33, Buarr Srreet, EprnsurcH. (EsTABLISHED 1770.) 


AGENTS—MILLINGTON & HUTTON, LONDON. 








MACNIVEN AND CAMERON'S RENOWNED PENS. 


23 to 33, Blair Street, Edinburgh. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
6d and 1s per Box; 18 2d by Post. 


(ESTABLISHED 1770.) 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
6d and 1s per Box; 18 2d by Post. 








KNOWING as well as s any one how to appreciate a good Pen, we have 
pleasure in adding our testimony to the excellent qualities of those 
Pens. There is no place so well calculated to test Pens as a Newspaper 
Office, where all sorts of paper have to be written on.—Doncaster Reporter. 








"Sows of the World. ihn 
celebrated Pens combine fineness 
and flexibility in a remarkable man- 
ner. They equally commend them- 
selves as the best Pens invented. 


_ Herapath’s Railway Jo. — 
M. & C.’s Pens are the best we ever 
had i in our hands. 


St James’ Magazine.- -These 
Makers have given mankind Pens 
which are really unexceptionable, 

Examiner.—Wecan 
vouch personally for the 
excellence of these Pens. 


Tomahawk.—Every 
writer will find these Pens 
an inexpensive luxury. 































Naval & Military 
Gazette.—Here comes 
a new competitor in Pens 
for public patronage, on 
whose head our printers 
will invoke blessings, in- 
asmuch as for the first 


we can write 2 legibly. 








“Ripon ‘Gazette.— — Messrs M. 
and C. may in perfect confidence 
hoist their banner inscribed ‘ Eu- 
reka.’ They have found Pens to 
suit all hands, habits, and tastes. 








Era.—We can speak unreserv- 
edly of the superior quality of these 
steel Pens. 













Solicitors’ Journal.—We can 
safely recommend all three to the 
notice of the Profession. 











COURT JOU RNAL. 
time in our editorial life] "THE WAVERLEY BARREL PEN, | ™°st delightful facility 


From its excellent construction 


Freeman.—TheOwl 
7 lis, par excellence, the Pen 
for fine writing. 
Anglo-American 
Times.—The Pickwick 
Pen meets all fancies. 


a 


















Press & St James’ 
Chronicle.— By means 
of these excellently made 
small steel implements 
the most rapid writer 
may travel over the 
roughest paper with the 


and ease. _ 
Sun.— The Waver- 


Will-o’-the-Wisp| it enables the penman to write with | j.y Owi, and Pickwick 


pronounces these Pens to 


be the best ever manufac- | 8TACE and | rapidity. 
Sone te or ot & Ge WE have tried them and they are 


three kingdoms. 


Pens must create both 





wonder and delight. 


Morning Adver- 


Birkenhead Ad-.| really excellent.— Civil Service Gazette. Git As en we 





vertiser.— They fully ADMIRABLY suited for commer- 


deserve all the 597 com- 
mendations bestowed on . 
them by the public Press, | Gazette. 





our recommendation to 
that of the 596 Journals 


cial correspondence.—Birmingham D. } which have done so be- 





fore us. 








Ras~ Manufacturers and Dealers are hereby cautioned against a spurious imitations of 
these Pens. Several parties who infringed our rights were found liable in heavy damages. 


*,* Purchasers should see that the Name of the Pen and the Name of the Monufacturs, 


MACNIVEN & & CAMERON, are re stamped on scot Pen. 
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THE LONDON LIBRARY, 


12 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE. 





4Jatron.—HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
4resident.—Tuz EARL OF CLARENDON, K.G., G.C.B., ere. 


Pice-Wresidents, 
His Excettency Mons. VAN DE WEYER. Tue EARL STANHOPE. 


Tue LORD BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. Tue LORD LYTTLETON. 
Trustees. 
Tue EARL OF CLARENDON. Tue EARL OF CARNARVON. 
G. GROTE, Ese. 
Conrmittee. 
Sir J. Atperson, M.D. Tuomas Hoxtey, Esq. 
Epwarp H. Bunsury, Esq. Tuomas H., Key, Esq. 
Tuomas Can yte, Esq. G. H. Lewes, Esq. 
W. D. Curistie, Esq. Sir R. J. Puiurmore, D.C.L., Q.C. 
C. W. Core, Esq., R.A. Sir Joun Sreon, Bart., M.P. 
EK. Cresy, Esq. Ws. Smiru, Esq., LL.D. 
tev. Liewettyn Davies. J. Speppine, Esq. 
W. B. Donne, Esq. Herpert Spencer, Esq. 
Rev. E. E. Esrcourr. The Very Rev. Dean Sranvey. 
Joun Forster, Esq. Hon. E. Twistrton. 
W. B. Hopes, Esq. W. Pottarp Urquaart, Esq., M.D. 
The Lorp Hoveuron. Joun Wickens, Esq. 


Secretary and Librarian —ROBERT HARRISON. 
Gankers.—Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, ann Co., 1 Pati Matt Easr. 


Tris institution, now twenty-eight years old, contains nearly 100,000 volumes, including 
the best works in every department of literature. Before its establishment no such collec- 
tion of books was available for home use to the earnest student, the scholar, or the profes- 
sional man. 

The founders thus announced their scheme in 1840 :— 

«* We propose to establish a Library which, containing books in every department of literature and philo- 
sophy, shall allow these books to be taken out and read, where they can be read best, in the study and by the 
fireside, and which shall offer its advantages to the public on terms rendering it generally accessible. We 
propose to establish this Library by means of a subscription, so moderate that it can be grudged by pone who 
feel the want of a large, general, comprehensive Lending Library, either for themselves or for their families, 
and yet sufficient to ensure the establishment of the Library on an ample scale, with the support of all. by 
whom the want of it is felt. And, taking into consideration the increased and daily increasing facilities of 
conveyance to all parts of the United Kingdom, we propose to frame regulations which shall make it worth 
the while of persons in the country and at a distance, no less than of those living in London and its imme- 
diate vicinity, to avail themselves of the Library, thereby increasing at one and the same time its sphere 
of usefulness, and its means of supplying the wants of its Subscribers. Not therefore only for the Metro 
polis itself, but for all parts of the United Kingdom between which and the Metropolis there is easy and 
regular communication, we propose to establish in London a large, general, comprehensive, cheap lending 
Library.” 

While the original objects of the Library have been steadily kept in view, the advantages 
offered to its members have gradually increased. The Library has from its commencement 
had the advantage of a Committee selected from among the most distinguished men of 
letters. Lord Macaulay, Sir G. Cornewall Lewis, Dean Milman, Chevalier Bunsen, Mr. 
Hallam, and others, have given valuable aid in the choice of books. 

The number of volumes allowed to each member is ten in London or fifteen in the country. 
The newest standard books are supplied in such proportion to the demand as is consistent 
with the original design of the Library, that, namely, of furnishing the best books of all ages 
and countries. The Reading-rooms, which are open from ten a.m. to half-past six p.m., con- 
tain the best periodicals, English and foreign, which, with a seloction of the newest books, 
are kept on the table. Encyclopedias, dictionaries, and other works of reference, are also 
kept in the Reading-rooms. : ; . 

The Subscription is £3 a year without entrance-fee, or £2 a year with entrance-fee of £6. 
Life subscription, £26. The Catalogue (962 pages), with a classified Index of subjects, is 
sold for 15s. ; to Members, 10s. 6d. 
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